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She entered his shop, which was very neat and spacious, and he received her 
with all the marks of the most profound respect, entreating her to sit down, and 
showing her with his hand the most honourable place. —ARABLAN NIGHTS. 


Cuap. I. 


Mr. Moosy was in his shop, his back to the fire and his face to the 
Times, when happening to look above the ‘upper edge of the news- 
paper, towards the street, he caught sight of an equipage that seemed 


familiar to him. 


Could it be ! 
Yes, it was the same dark brown chariot, with the drab liveries,— 


the same gray horses, with the same crest on the harness, and above 
all the same lad -face was looking through the carriage-window ! 

In a moment Mr. Mooby was at his glass-door obsequiously ushering 
the fair customer into his shop, where with his profoundest bow and his 
sunniest smile he invited her to a seat at the counter. Her commands 
were eagerly solicited and promptly executed. The two small volumes 
she asked for were speedily saheved, neatly packed up, and delivered 
to the footman in drab, to be deposited in the dark-brown chariot. But 
the lady still lingered. Thrice within a fortnight she had occupied the 
same seat, on each occasion making a longer visit than the last, and 

ming more and more friendly and familiar. Perhaps, being past 
the prime of life, she was flattered by the extremely deferential atten- 
tions of the young tradesman ; perhaps she was pleased with the know- 
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ledge he possessed, or seemed to of a particular subject, and 
was gratified by the interest which he took, or appeared to take in her 
favourite science. However she still lingered, smiling very pleasantly, 
and chatting very agreeably in her low, sweet voice, while she turned 
over the pretty illustrated volymes that were successively offered to her 
notice. 

In the mean time the delighted Mooby did his utmost in the conver- 
sational way to maintain his ground, which was no easy task, seeing 
that he was not well read in her favourite science, nor indeed in any 
other. In fact, he did not read at all; and although a butcher gets 
beefish, a bookseller does not become bookish, from the mere smell of 
his commodity. Nevertheless he managed to get on, in his own mind 
very tolerably, adding a few words about Egypt and the Pyramids 
to the lady’s mention of the Sphinx, and at the name of Memnon, 
edging in a sentence or two about the British Museum. Sometimes, 
indeed, she alluded to classical proper names altogether beyond his 
acquaintance ; but in such cases, he escaped, by flying off at a ponent 
to the new ballet, or the last new novel, of w ich he had derived an 
opinion from the advertisements—nay, even digressing at need, like 
Sir Peter Laurie, on the Omnibus nuisance, and the Wooden Pave- 
ments, To tell the truth, the lady, as sometimes happens, was so 
intent on her own share of the discourse, that she paid little attention 
to his topics or their treatment, and so far from noticing any incongruity 
would have allowed him to talk unheeded of the dulness of the pub- 
lishing trade, and the tightness"of money in the City. Thanks to this 
circumstance he lost nothing in her opinion, whilst his silent homage 
and assiduities recommended him so much to her good graces, that 
at parting he received an 5 8 ag token of her favour. 

** Mr. Mooby,” said the lady, and she drew an embossed card from 
an elegant silver case, and presented it to the young publisher, ‘ you 
must come and see me.” 

Mr. Mooby was of course highly delighted and deeply honoured ; 
not merely verbally, but actually and - sically; for as he took the 
embossed card, his blood Ahrilled with delight to the very tips of his 
fingers. Not that he was in love with the donor; though still hand- 
some, she was past the middle-age, and, indeed, old enough, according 
to the popular phrase, to have been his mother. But then she was so 
ladylike and well-bred, and had such a carriage—the dark brown one 
—and so affable—with a footman and a gold-headed cane—quite a 
first-rate connexion—with a silver crest on the harness—and oh! such 
a capital pair of well-matched grays! These considerations were all 
very gratifying to his ambition; but above all, his vanity was flattered 
by a condescension which confirmed him in an opinion he had long 
indulged in secret—namely, that in personal appearance, manners, 
and fashion, he was a compound of the Apollo Belvidere and Lord 
Chesterfield, with a touch of Count D’Orsay. But the lady speaks. 

** Any morning, Mr. Mooby, except Wednesday and Friday. _I shall 
be at home all the rest of the week, and shall leave orders for your ad- 
mittance.”’ 

Mr. Mooby bowed, as far as he could, after the fashion of George IV. 
—escorted the lady into the street, as nearly as possible in the style of 
the Master of the Ceremonies at Brighton, and then handed her into 
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her carriage with the air, as well as he could imitate it, of a French 
Marquis of the ancien régime. 

“| shall expect you, Mr. Mooby,” said the lady, through the car- 
riage-window. ‘* And as an inducement”—here she smiled myste- 
riously, and nodded significantly—* you shall have a peep at my 


Camberwell Beauty.” 


Cuap. II. 

«« Awp did he go?” 

Why, as to his figure, it had been three times cut out, at full length, 
in black paper—once on the Chain Pier at Brighton—once in Regent- 
street, and once— 

“ But did he go?” 

Then, for his face, he had twice had it done in oil, thrice in crayons, 
and once in pencil by Wageman. Moreover, he had had it miniatured 
by Lover—and he had been in treaty with Behnes for his bust, but the 
marbling came so expensive— 

“‘ But did he go, I say ?” 

So expensive that he gave up the design, and contented himself with 
a mask in plaster of Paris. 

“ But did he go?” 

Yes—to both. To Collen for a half-length, and to Beard fora 
whole one. I think that was\all—but no—he went to What’s-his- 
name, the modeller, and had a cast taken of his leg. 

“Hang his leg! Did he go or not ¢” 

To be sure he was a tradesman; but his line was a genteel one, and 
his shop was double-fronted, in a first-rate thoroughfare, and lighted 
with gas. Then as to his business, with strict assiduity and at(sntion, 
and a little more punctuality and despatch— 

“‘ Confound his business !—Did—he—go ?” 

To the Opera? Yes, often. And had his clothes made at the West 
End—and gave champagne—and backed a horse or two for the Darb 
—and smoked cigars—and was altogether, for a tradesman, very muc 
of a gentleman. 

“ But, for the last time, did he go ?” 

Where ? 

“« Why to see the Beauty !” 

He did. 

** What to Camberwell ?” 

No ; but to the looking-glass, over the mantelshelf in his own dining- 
room, and where, Narcissus like, he gazed at his reflected image till he 
actually persuaded himself that he was as unique as the Valdarfer 
Boccaccio, and as elegantly got up as Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. 


Cuap. III. 


The dark brown chariot was gone. 
As it rattled away, and just as the drab back of the footman disap- 
seco. Mr. Mooby turned his attention to the embossed card, and de- 
iberately read the address thrice over. 
L 2 
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“ Mrs. E. G. Heathcote, Grove Terrace, Camberwell.” 

To what wild dreams, to what extravagant speculations did it give 
birth! He had evidently made a favourable impression on the mature 
lady, and might not his merits do him as good service with her 
daughter, or niece, or ward, or whatever she was, the young lovely 
creature to whom she had alluded by so charming a title. The Cam- 
berwell Beauty! The acknowledged Venus of that large and populous 
parish! The Beauty of all the Grove, and Grove Lane—of the Old 
road and the New—of all the Green—of Church-row and the Terrace, 
of all Champion and Denmark Hills—of all Cold Harbour Lane! 
The loveliest of the lovely, from the Red Cap on the north to the 
Greyhound on the south—from the Holland Arms in the east to the 
Blue Anchor in the west ! 

‘* Here, Perry, reach me the Book of Beauty.” 

The shopman handed the volume to his master, who began earnestly 
to look through the illustrations, wondering which of those bewitching 
countesses, or mistresses, or misses, the fair incognita might resemble. 
But such speculations were futile, so the book was closed and thrown 
aside ; and then his thoughts reverting to his own personal pretensions, 
he passed his fingers through his hair, adjusted his collar, and drawing 
himself up to his full height, took a long look at his legs. But this 
survey was partial and unsatisfactory, and accordingly striding up the 
stairs, three at once, he appealed to the looking-glass in the dining- 
room, as stated in the preceding chapter. 

The verdict of the mirror has been told, and the result was a con- 
viction in the mind of Mr. Mooby, that sometime, and somewhere, the 
Beauty must have been smitten with his elegant appearance—perhaps 
in an Open carriage at Epsom—perhaps in the street—but most pro- 
bably as he was standing up, the observed of all observers, in the pit 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

For the rest of the day Mr. Mooby retired from business ; indeed, 
he was in a state of exaltation that unfitted him for mercantile affairs, 
or any of the commonplace operations of life. The cloth was laid, and 
the dinner was served up, but he could not eat; and as usual in such 
cases, he laid the blame on the cook and the butcher. The soles were 
smoked, the meltedbutter was oiled, the potatoes were over-boiled, 
the steak was fresh killed, the tart was execrable, and the cheese hac 
been kept too dry. In short, he relished nothing except the bumper of 
sherry, which he filled and drank off, dedicating it mentally-to the 
Camberwell Beauty. 

The second glass was poured out and quaffed to his own honour, 
and the third was allotted to an extempore sentiment, which rolled the 
two former toasts into one. These ceremonies performed, he again 
consulted the mirror over the mantelshelf, carefully pocket-combing his 
hair, and plucking up his collar as before. But these were mere com- 
monet mancuvres compared with those in which he afterwards in- 

ulged. 

Now of all absurd animals, a man in love is the most ridiculous, and 
of course doubly so if he should be in love with two at once, himself 
anda lady. This being precisely the case with Mr. Mooby, he gave @ 
loose to his twofold passion, and committed follies enough for a brace 
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of love-lunatics, It would have cured a quinsey to {have seen and 
heard how he strutted, and chuckled, and smiled, and talked to him- 
self—how he practised bowing, and sliding, and kneeling, and sighing 
—how he threw himself into attitudes and ecstasies, and then how he 
twisted and wriggled to look at his calves, and as far as he could all 
round his waist, and up his back! Never, néver‘was there a man in 
such a fever of vanity and love-delirium, since the conceited Steward, 
who walked in yellow-stockings and cross-gartered, and dreamt that he 
was a fitting mate for the Beauty of Illyria! 


Cuap. IV. 


ALL lovers are dreamers— 

** In real earnest 2?” 

told miss. They are notorious visionaries, whether asleep or 
awake. 

“ Why then, of all things, let us have the dream of Mr. Mooby 
about the Camberwell Beauty. It must have been such a very curious 
one, considering that he had never seen the lady !” : 

It was, and, remembering his business, rather characteristic to boot, 
I have hinted before, how vainly he had tried, during the day, to paint 
an ideal portrait of the Fair\ Unknown, and no sooner were his eyes 
closed at night, than a similar series of vague figures and faces began 
to tantalize him in his sleep. Dim feminine shapes, of every style of 
beauty, flitted before him, and vanished like Daguerreotype images, 
which there was not light enough to fix. Before he could examine, or 
chuse, and say “‘ this must be the Idol,” the transitory phantom was 
gone, or transfigured. The blonde ripened into a brunette, the brunette 

leached into a blonde before he could decide on either complexion. 
Flaxen tresses darkened into jet—raven locks brightened into golden 
ringlets, and yellow curls into auburn, before he could prefer one co- 
Jour to another. Black eyes changed at a wink into gray; blue ina 
twinkling to hazel,—but no, they were green! The commanding 
figure dwindled into a sylph, the fairy swelled into the fine woman, the 
majestic Juno melted into a Venus, the rosy Hebe became a pale Mi- 
nerva—who in turn looked for a moment like the lady in the frontis- 
piece to the ‘* Book of Beauty ;” and then, one after another, like all 
the Beauties at Hampton Court ! 

Alas! amid such a bewildering galaxy, how could he fix on the 
Beauty of Camberwell ! | 

One angelic figure, which retained its shape and features somewhat 
longer than the rest, informed him, by the mysterious correspondence 
of dreams, that she was the Beauty of Buttermere. Another lovely 
phantom, who presented herself rather vividly, by signs understood 
only in visions, let him know that she was the Beauty who had es- 
poused the gentle Beast. And, finally, a whole bevy of Nymphs and 
Graces suddenly appeared at once, but as suddenly changed— 

“Into what—pray what ?” 

Why, into a row of books, and which signified to him by their let- 
tered backs, that they were “ the Beauties of England and Wales! 
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Cuap, V. 


THvRspay morning |— 

It was the first day on which Mrs. E. G. Heathcote, of Grove Terrace, 
Camberwell, was to be “at home ;” and the eager Mr. Mooby had re- 
solved to avail himself of the very earliest opportunity for a visit, A 
determination not formed so much on his own account, as for the sake 
of the enamoured love-sick creature, whom his vanity painted as pra | 
on pins, needles, thorns, tenter-hooks, and all the other picked-pointe 
articles which are popularly'supposed to stuff the seats, cushions, pillows, 
and bolsters of the chairs, beds, sofas, and settees, of anxious and impa- 
tient people. 

Accordingly, no sooner was breakfast over, than snatching up his hat, 
he set out— 

** Ah, to Gracious Street for the homnibus !” 

No ma’am—to the Poultry for a pair of exquisitely-made French 

, that fitted better than his skin, and were of the most delicate 
n-colour that you ever, or never, saw. Thence he went to Cheap- 
side, where he treated himself to a superfine thirty-shilling beaver, of 
a fashionable shape, that admirably suited the character of his puyeiog: 
nomy ; after which he bought, I forget where, a bottle of genuine Rau de 
e—the sort that is manufactured by Jean Marie Farina, and by 
y else—and finally, looking in at a certain noted shop near the 
Mansion-house, he purchased a bouquet of tlie choicest and rarest 
flowers of the season. 

** Well, and then he went to the bus.” 

No—he returned home to dress—namely, in his best coat with the 
brass buttons, a fancy waistcoat, ‘black trousers, and patent leather 
boots. His shirt was frilled—with an ample allowance of white cuff— 
and his silken cravat was of a pale sky-blue. Of course, he did not 
fail to consult the looking-glass in the dining-room, which assured him 
that his costume was mak ony The shopmen, however, to whom he 
afterwards submitted the question were more inclined todemur. The 
clerk thought that an Union pin would have been an improvement to 
the cravat, and the' porter would have preferred a few Mosaic studs in 
the shirt-front. In answer to which, the master, who had consulted 
them, declared thatthey knew nothing about the matter. 

In the mean time the hour struck which he had appointed in his 
own mind for the start, so hastily striding up Cornhill and turning into 
Gracechurch-street, he luckily obtained the last vacant place in an 
omnibus, which was already on the move. As usual, the number of 
the passengers was considerably reduced ere the vehicle reached the 
Red Cop, at the Green—in fact, there remained but three gentlemen 
besides Mr. Mooby, who after some preliminary conversation, contrived 
to turn the discourse on the subject that Jay nearest his heart. But 
he took nothing by his motion. A little cross-looking old fellow in 
the corner-seat looked knowing but said nothing: the other two pas- 
sengers declared that they had never heard of the Camberwell Beauty. 

“I am going to see her, however,” said Mr. Mooby. 

_ “ Are you, sir ?” retorted the little crabbed-looking old gentleman 
in the corner-seat. ‘‘ Well, I hope you may get her !” 
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“| hope, in fact I have reason to believe, that I shall,” replied the 
self-confident Mr. Mooby, and twitching the Mackintosh of the con- 
ductor, he desired to be set down at the bottom of the Grove. 

‘It is rather strange,” he thought, as he walked slowly up the hill, 
“that they have not heard of her. The little old chap in the corner 
though, seemed to know her, and to be rather jealous of me. But, 
no-—it’s impossible that he can be a rival ;”’ and as he said this, there 
oecurred a corresponding alteration in his gait—‘ perhaps he's her 
father or her uncle,”’ 


Cuap. VI, 


Bravo, Vanity ! 

Of all friends in need, seconds, backers, confidants, helpers, and 
comforters, there is none like Self-Conceit! Of all the Life Assurances 
in England, from the Mutual to the Equitable, there is none like Self- 
Assurance! It defies the cold water of timidity and the wet blankets 
of diffidence—and against the aguish, chilly, and hot fits of modesty 
it is as sovereign as Quinine! 

How many men, for instance, on a similar errand to that of the 
young bookseller, would have felt nerve-quakes and tremor cordis, 
and have scarcely mustered courage enough to pull the bell at the 
gate! How many would have remained in the front garden shilly« 
shallying like Master Slender, till the Camberwell Beauty herself came 
forth, as sweet Anne Page did, to entreat her bashful wooer to enter 
the premises ! 

ot so with Mr. Mooby; as soon as he had ascertained the right 
house, he walked resolutely up to the door, and played on the 
knocker something very analogous to a flourish of trumpets. The 
well-known footman in the drab livery appeared to the summons and 
admitted the visiter, who contrived during his progress through the 
hall to smooth his coat-tails, pluck up his collar, pull down his white 
cufis, and pass his pocket-comb through his hair. He was going, 
moreover, to hang up his hat; but luckily remembered the present 
mode, and that the beaver was bran new, wherefore he carried it with 
him into the drawing-room—a very indifferent fashion, be it said, and 
particularly in the case of an invitation to dinner, for what can be more 
ridiculous than to see a guest sitting hat in hand, as if he had dropped 
in unasked, and was far from certain of a welcome. 

“ And did he see the Beauty ?” 

No, madam. Mrs. Heathcote was alone: but obviously prepared 
for the visit. A number of handsomely-bound books almost covered 
the round table, some of them open, and exhibiting coloured plates 
illustrative of Conchology, Geology, and Botany: others were devoted 
to Ornithology and Entomology—hinting, by the way, that the lady 
was rather multifarious in her studies. 

“ There, never mind her studies !”’ 

In manner she was as condescending, affable, and agreeable as ever, 
and as chatty as usual, in her low, sweet voice. Nevertheless, her visiter 
did not feel quite so much at his ease as he had anticipated. After the 
first compliments, and commonplace remarks on the weather, the 
lady’s conversation became perplexingly scientific, her allusions dis- 
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tressingly obscure, while technical terms, and classical proper names, 
fell in quick succession from her lips. Some of the names seemed 
familiar to the ear of the listener, but before he could determine 
whether he had heard them at school, or in his business, or at the 
opera, he was obliged to ‘‘ give them up,” and direct his guesses to a 
fresh set of riddles. Every moment he was getting more ot bee — 
he knew no more than a dog whether she was talking mythology, or 
metaphysics, or natural history, or algebra, or alehemy, or astrology, 
or all six of them at once. 

This ignorance was sufficiently irksome; but it soon became alarm- 
ing, for she began to make more direct appeals to him, and occasion- 
ally seemed surprised and dissatisfied with his answers. His old shifts, 
besides, were no longer of any avail—she turned a deaf ear to his 
quotations from the Zimes and Herald—the theatrical movements, 
the odds at Tattersall’s, and the progress of the New Royal Ex- 
change. Above all, he trembled to find that the extraordinary mental 
efforts he was compelled to make in order to keep pace with her, were 
fast driving out of his head all the pretty speeches which he had pre- 
pared for a more interesting conference. In a word, he was thoroughly 
flabbergasted—as completely topsyturvied in his ideas, as the fly that 
walks on the ceiling, with its head downwards, What course to take 
he knew no more than that vainly enlightened man, the man in the 
moon. He fidgeted in his seat, coughed, sighed, blew his nose, 
sniffed at the bouquet, looked * all round his.hat,” then into it, and 
then on the crown of it, but without making any discovery. The lady 
meanwhile talking on, in a full stream, for all he knew, like Coteridge 
on the Samo-Thracian Mysteries ! 

** Well, well, never mind her nonsense,” 

Poor Mooby! His conceit was fast being taken out of him. His 
vanity was oozing out at every pore of his body—his assurance seemed 
peeling off his face, like the skin after a fever. He was dying to see 
the Beauty—but alas! there was that eternal tongue, inexhaustible as 
an artesian spring, still pouring, oem aites the way, ma’am, did you 
ever read the ‘‘ Arabian Nights?” 

** Of course, sir.” 

Well, then, you will remember the story of the tailor who, burn- 
ing, broiling, and frying to see his beauty of Bagdad by appointment, 
was detained, half-shaved, hour after hour, by Es-Samit, the garrulous 
barber. Now call the tailor Mr. Mooby, and put the babbling tonsor 
into petticoats, and you will have an exact notion of the case—how 
the lady gossipped, and how the perplexed lover fretted and fumed, till 
like the oriental, he felt “as if his gall-bladder had burst,” and was 
ready to cry out with him, ‘* For the sake of heaven be silent, for thou 
hast crumbled my liver !” 

** Dear me, how shocking !” 

Very! In spite of the rudeness of the act he could not refrain 
from looking at his watch—an hour had passed, and yet there had been 
no more mention of the Beauty than if she had been doomed like the 
Sleeping one to lie dormant fora hundred years! ‘The most distress- 
ing doubts and misgivings began to creep over him. For example, that 
the talkative lady was not precisely of sound mind—she was certainly 
rather flighty and rambling in her discourse—and consequently that 
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the lovely being she had promised to introduce to him might be altoge- 
ther a fiction! His spirits sank at the idea, like the nicksilver before 
a hurricane, and he heartily wished himself back in his own shop, or 
his warehouse,—anywhere but alone in the same room with a crazy 
woman, who talked Encyclopedias, till he was as heavy at heart, as 
confused in his head, and as uneasy all over ds if he had just feasted 
with a geologist on pudding-stone and conglomerate. 

A dozen times he was on the point of rising, determined to plead a 
sudden headach, a bleeding ut the nose, or a forgotten engagement ; 
and certainly ere long he would have said or done something me 
rate if the eccentric lady had not, of her own accord, put a period to 
his suspense by saying abruptly, 

‘* But we have gossipped enough, Mr. Mooby, and I must now in- 
troduce you to my Camberwell Beauty.” 

The crisis was come! The important interview was at hand! 
Mr. Mooby sprang to his feet, twitched his collar, plucked his cuffs, 
set up his hair, clapped his brati new hat under his left arm, and 
smelling and smiling at his bouquet, walked jauntily on his tiptoes, at 


the invitation of the lady, into a sort of boudoir. , 
* * * * ° * 


* * . * * 
KE a * * * * 


Cuap. VII. 


‘‘Anp was the Beauty in the little room ?” 

Yes. There was also a couch in it, and a most luxurious library 
chair, One side of the wall was covered with cases of stuffed birds of 
the smaller species, the opposite side was occupied by cases of shells, 
and specimens of minerals, and metallic ores, and the third side was 
taken up with cases of beetles, moths, and butterflies. 

“ But the Beauty ?” 

On the sofa-table lay a Hortus Siccus for botanical specimens, and a 
Scrap-book,—both open. 

“ But the Beauty ?” 

In one corner of the room, on a kind of a pedestal, was a bust of 
Cuvier; in the opposite corner, on a similar stand, a head of Werner ; 
in the third nook was that of Rossini; and in the fourth stood a hand- 
y perch for a parrot, but the bird was dead or absent. Over the 

oor—"” 

“No, no—the Beauty ?” 

Over thé door was a half-length of the lady herself, in a fancy 
dress ; and from the centre of the ceiling hung a small Chinese lantern. 

“ The Beauty ?” 

_In the recess of the solitary window, on a stand, stood a com und 
birdcage, & Ja Bechstein, enclosing a globe of gold fish, and sur- 
a by a basket of flowers. ,The floor,—which was Turkey car- 
pe -— 

“The Beauty ? the Beauty 2” 

The floor was littered with various articles, including a guitar,—a 
large porcelain jar,—and a little wicker-work kennel for a lapdog,—but 
the dog like the parrot was deficient. 

“The Beauty? the Beauty? the Beauty?” 
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My dear madam have a little patience, and read “ Blue 
Beard ;” how nearly Fie baat wife was destroyed by her curiosity. My 
mystery is not yet ripe, and you have even less right to the key of my 
Romance than Fatima had to the key of the Bloody Chamber. 


Caap. VIII. 


Every person of common observation must have remarked the 
vast contrast between the carriage of a man going up, and the bearing 
of the same man going down in the world! 

In the first case how he trips, how he brightens, how he jokes, how he 
laughs, how he dances, how he sings, how he whistles, how he admires, 
how he loves: in the second predicament—how he stumps, how he 

lumps, how he sneers, how he satirizes, how he grumbles, how he 
rowns, how he vilifies, how he hates—in short, how he behaves with a 
difference, like Mr. Mooby. | 

As he ascended Grove-hill his step was brisk and elastic, he simpered 
complacently, held his bouquet mincingly in his lemon-coloured glove, 
and had his new hat stuck jauntily a little on one side of his head. 

As he descended the steep, his tread was heavy, sometimes amounting 
to a stamp, the flowers had been thrashed into a bundle of stalks, the 
delicate kid glove was being gnawed into a mitten, and the bran new 
beaver was sullenly thrust down over his eyebrows. 

As he mounted, his eyes were cast upward towards the elm-tree tops, 
as if looking for birds’ nests. 

As he descended, his eyes were turned to the gravel-path, as if in 
search of Brazilian pebbles. 

As he went up, he hummed “ La ci darem.” 

As he went down, he muttered curses between his teeth. 

In going up, he had carefully picked his way avoiding every dirty 
spot. 

ts going down, he tramped recklessly through the mud, and stepped 
into the very middle of the puddles. 

** And had the Beauty slighted him ?” 

Why, those persons who saw him come out of the house-door, re- 
marked as he stumbled down the steps, that his face was as red and hot 
as a fiery furnace: others, who did not notice him till he had cleared 
the front garden-gate, observed that his complexion was as pale as ashes. 
And both reports were true, for like the Factions of the Red and White 
Roses, did Anger and Vexation alternately domineer and hoist their 
colours by turns in his countenance. 

“¢ But had the Beauty really behaved ill to him ?” 

Why, in going to the house he had conducted himself towards men, 
women, and children, with a studied and almost affected courtesy ; 
whereas in going from the premises he jostled the gentlemen, took the 
wall of ladies, punched each little boy who came within reach of his 
arm, and kicked every dog that ran within range of his foot. 

‘Then she had been scornful to him !” 

Every body in the street looked after him. Some thought that he 
was mad ; some, that he was in liquor—others, that he was walking for 
a r, and, from his ill temper, that he was losing it. 

“* Poor man !”’ 
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However, on he went, striding, frowning, muttering, and swearing, 
gnawing one kid glove, and shaking the other like a muffin-bell. On 
he went—like an overdriven beast—on through Church-street, and 
away cross the Green, kicking hoops, tops, and marbles ; i 
little boys, and poking little girls, snubbing nursemaids, making faces 
at their babies, and grinning viciously ‘at ‘every thing in nature that 
came within his scope. He wasout of humour with heaven and earth. 
It pleased him to know, by a sudden yell in the road, that a cur was run 
want and he was rather glad than otherwise to see a horse in the 

und. 
ee Poor fellow! how cruelly he must have been treated !” 

Well, on he went to the Red Cap, where an omnibus was just on the 
point of starting. 

It was invitingly empty, so without asking whether it went to the 
East or West End, in jumped Mr. Mooby, and threw himself on the 
centre seat at the further end of the vehicle. And now for the first 
time he had leisure to feel that he had been worked and walked, morally 
as well as physically, into a violent heat. He let down all the win- 
dows that would go down, tugged out his handkerchief, wiped the 
dew from his face, and then fanned himself with his hat. The process 
somewhat cooled the outer man, but his temper remained as warm as 
ever, and at last found vent. 

** Confound the old fool!” he exclaimed, with an angry stamp on 
the floor of the omnibus—“‘ Confound the old fool with her Camber- 
well Beauty! Why didn’t she tell me it was a Butterfly !”* 








SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR'S OMNIBUS, 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH LAWYERS. 


Avsontivus has an epigram upon a certain Furiprus, whose name, as 
the first syllable was made long or short, appeared to be deduced from 
Latin words equivalent to our English derivatives—furtive, or furious 
—either of which, says the epigrammatist, would be equally applicable 
to the party in question— 

Elige, utrum malis: aut tende, aut corripe nomen. 
Conveniet quodvis, fur, furiose, tibi. 

Whereupon the scholiast thus rebukes the wicked wag: “ Virulen- 
tum acumen, et & quo abhorreat lector ingenuus; si enim, ut pulchré 
Seneca —‘ non est jocus esse malignum,’ quid erit contumeliosum 
esse ?” 

After demurely giving in my adhesion to this condemnatory remark, 
I may safely record an anecdote suggested by the perusal of the above 
epigram. 

“Pray, sir,” said an ingenuous youth to a grave-looking old gentle- 
man, at a party where they were discussing legal subjects, 

* Vanessa Antio i ish name from having been first observed 
at the suburban village iricing ita Tenet tomoos clown Grimaldi, who was « but- 
terfly-fancier, once had his house broken into by thieves, and was especially vexed 
at the injury inflicted by the burglars on his Camberwell Beauties. 
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** What is the difference between a Scotch writer to the signet, and 
an English lawyer ?” 

** Just the same difference,” was the reply, “that there is between 
an alligator and a crocodile !” | 


AN ECONOMICAL MODE OF PAYING DEBTS. 


Seneca’s averment —‘‘Ingratum est beneficium quod diu_ inter 
manus dantis heesit,” has been well put by the same Ausonius in his 
eighty-third epigram— 

Si bene quid facias, facias cito : nam cito factum 
Gratum erit : ingratum gratia tarda facit. 


An Oxonian borrowed two sovereigns of a brother collegian, pro- 
mising soon to return them in some shape or other. : 

‘*T should like to have them back as nearly as possible in the 
shape of two sovereigns,” observed the lender, **and I trust you will 
not forget the old adage— bis dat qui cito dat,—he gives twice who 
gives quickly.’ ” 

“Then we are quits,” cried the borrower—instantly tossing back 
one of the sovereigns. 

ARISTAUS, THE JEW. 


Sr. Justin, adding new marvels to the account of the septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, first given by Aristeeus, the Jew, for the 
manifest purpose of glorifying his own nation and religion, assures us 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus caused seventy houses tobe built for the 
interpreters, that they might perform their task without conferring 
with each other, notwithstanding which, there was such a perfect con- 
formity in their translations, not only in the sense but in the terms, 
‘‘that there was not one word in one of their versions that was not 
in another, and that they all wrote word by word the same expressions,” 
in confirmation of which startling assertion, St. Justin triumphantly 
exclaims, 

*t Don’t think, O Greeks! that what we say is a forged story. We 
ourselves, when at Alexandria, saw the ruins of those little houses in 
Pharos where they were still remaining.’* 

This is somewhat in the style of our Kentish story of the Goodwin 
Sands and Tenterden Steeple. ‘The original wonder soon suffered a 
diminution of fifty per ceut., for St. Epiphanius tells us that there 
were two of the translators in each cell, and that there were only 
thirty-six copies of their version: but the whole statement was subse- 
quently rejected. Dupin was persuaded that the Pentateuch was the 
only portion translated into Greek in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 
that the following books were afterwards translated by other authors ; 
that the collected version was used, even in their synagogues, by the 
Hellenist Jews, who, in order to render it more authentic, invented the 
story of the seventy interpreters and the cells, which the Christians 
received from them; that the narrative of Aristzus is a romance; and 
that he was not even a contemporary writer, a fact proved by his mis- 
takes in chronology. 

The foundation upon which it rests being now abandoned, it is 
a pity that we should retain the use of the word septuagint. Dr. John- 


* Dupin’s “ Complete History of the Bible,” cap. vi. p. 170. 
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son, inhis ‘* Dictionary,” qualifies it as ‘‘ the supposed work of the 
seventy-two translators.” Dean Prideaux, and others of our church 
dignitaries, fully concur in the opinion of Dupin. 


CONSOLATIONS OF ENVY. 


Mr. Lawrence, in his ‘“‘ Lectures upon Physiology,” speaking of 
Hunter, the celebrated surgeon, has the -following passage : 

‘«‘ He seldom entered into the regions of speculation; and the fruits 
of his excursion, when he did thus indulge himself, are not calculated 
to make us regret they were so few. They bear indeed the marks of 
the common weakness of our nature, and remind us of the observation 
applied to the theological writings of Sir Isaac Newron, that they 
afford to the rest of mankind a consolation and recompence for the su- 
periority he displayed over them in other respects.” 

The world, ever jealous of placing a double wreath upon a single 
brow, is rarely without some consolation of this nature, for if a great 
man compromises the reputation he has gained by seeking a new fame 
in pursuits for which he is not qualified, he will seldom lack assailants 
who will deny his claim to the eminence he has achieved, and who 
will endeavour to raise themselves by lowering a rival. If they cannot 
succeed in this, they will tell you there is nothing wonderful in his 
superiority considering the peculiar advantages possessed by the indi- 
vidual in question. 

When H was told that Sir Walter Scott never had occasion to 
take physic, he triumphantly exclaimed, ‘‘ That explains the whole 
mystery! With such a constitution as his, I would have undertaken to 
write all the Scotch novels in less time !” 

A most amusing attempt to depreciate a rival, arising from a still 
more rankling jealousy—that of the pocket—is recorded of Richardson 
the itinerant showman, when, at one of the great northern fairs, he 
beheld crowds of people hurrying to an opposition booth to see a 
white-bearded patriarch, who was asserted to be a hundred and eight 
years old. 

‘‘Here’s a precious humbug!” exclaimed the indignant Thespian. 
“ Here’s a fuss to see a fellow only a hundred and eight years old ! 
Why, if my great grandfather had lived till now, he would have been 
a hundred and thirty-seven !” 


FLAT-SKULLED NEGROES NOT NECESSARILY NUMSKULLS. 


“‘ How are we astonished,” says Volney (“Travels in Egypt and 
Syria,” chap. vi.), ‘‘ when we behold the present barbarism and igno- 
rance of the Copts, descended from the profound genius of the 
Egyptians, and the brilliant imagination of the Greeks ; when we re- 
flect that to the race of negroes, at present our slaves, and the objects 
of our extreme contempt, we owe our arts, sciences, and the very use 
of speech; and that it iseven a problem whether the understanding of 
negroes be of the same species with that of white men!” 

Dr. Pritchard thus sums up the result of great learning and re- 
search bestowed upon the consideration of this question : 

** We may consider the general result of the facts which we can 
collect concerning the physical character of the Egyptians, to be this : 
that the national configuration prevailing in the most ancient times 
was nearly the negro form, with woolly hair; but that in a later age 
this character had become considerably modified and changed, and 
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that a part of the population of Egypt resembled the modern Hindoos. 
The general complexion was black, or at least a very dusky hue.”— 
Researches into the Physical History of Man, p. 388. 

Herodotus argues that the Colchians must have been originally 
Egyptians, because they were black-skinned and woolly-haired. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, the Ethiopians considered the Egyptians 
as one of their colonies, at the head of which was Osiris; and it is 
certain that the Ethiopian type, as evinced by prominent jaws, thick 
lips, broadflattened nose, and receding forehead, is distinctly visible 
in the great Sphinx at Gizeh, and in many other ancient works of 
Egyptian art. 

ruce imagines the early Egyptians to have been Cushites, or 
woolly-haired negroes, nearly allied to the Shangallas of Abyssinia. Sir 
William Jones thought it probable that the black Ethiops of Meroe were 
identical with the first Egyptians; while Cuvier, on the other hand, 
maintains that neither the Gallas, who border on Abyssinia, nor any 
race of negroes, produced that celebrated people who gave birth to the 
civilization of ancient Egypt, and from whom we may say that the 
whole world has inherited the principles of its laws and sciences. All 
writers, however, seem to agree that the more we penetrate into the 
antiquity of the Egyptian race, the greater is its approximation to the 
negro character; so that if we could push our researches still further 
back, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the primitive people 
would, in every physical respect, be found identical with the modern 
inhabitants of the Guinea coast. , 

Mr. Lawrence, from whose lectures on physiology we have borrowed 
the preceding quotations, closes a very full inquiry into the moral 
and intellectual qualities of the different inhabitants of the earth by 
the following passage : 

‘* Variety of powers in the various races corresponds to the differ- 
ences, both in kind and degree, which characterize the individuals of 
each race; indeed, to the general character of all nature, in which 
uniformity is most carefully avoided. To expect that the Americans 
or Africans can be raised by any culture to an equal height in moral 
sentiments and intellectual energy with Europeans, appears to me 
quite as unreasonable as it would be to hope that the bulldog may 
equal the greyhound in speed; that the latter may be taught to hunt 
by scent like the hound, or that the mastiff may rival in talents and 
acquirements the sagacious and docile poodle.” (p. 501.) 

How, then, are we to account for the fact that the first woolly- 
haired and flat-foreheaded natives of Egypt were the first parents of 
Grecian art and European civilization? how explain the phenomenon 
that when the advantages of education have been afforded them, many 
negroes, in modern times, have exhibited a proficiency equal to that of 
Caucasian heads fashioned after the most approved model ? 

Blumenbach made a collection of English, Dutch, and Latin poetry 
by different negroes, and we are told on the same authority that an 
African, named Amo, from the coast of Guinea, took the degree of 
doctor at the university of Wittenberg, and displayed, in two disputa- 
tions, extensive and well-digested reading in the physiological books 
of the time. Ignatius Sancho, Gustavus Vasa, and others, have 
achieved no mean renown in literature; our missionary societies are 
at this moment employing blacks with depressed skulls and woolly 
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polls, as teachers of the Word to their benighted countrymen; and 
what shal] we say to a whole black people—those of St. Domingo, 
who, after triumphing in a long and desperate struggle, and under 
every possible disadvantage, over one of the most powerful nations in 
the world, accomplished their liberty, established a representative re- 
public under a president, in conjunction with a senate, and a house 
of representatives, recognised the Catholic religion as that of the 
country, but repudiated the jurisdiction of the pope, abolished tithes, 
and all ecclesiastical dignitaries, regulated the price for every spiritual 
service that might be voluntarily required, made an entire toleration, 
extending to dissentients of every sort, the law of the land, and cul- 
tivated the arts of peace until St. Domingo at this moment maintains 
‘‘a commerce in native produce nearly three-fourths as large, in 
proportion to her population, as our own United Kingdom, which is 
the great manufacturing mart of the world.”* 

After this it would really seem to require some hardihood and more 
blindness to dispute the assertion of quaint old Fuller, that the negro 
is still God’s image, though carved in ebony. 

Mr. Lawrence, however, whose admirable lectures have suggested 
these remarks, maintains, as we have shown, that in morals, energy, and 
intellect, the race collectively must ever remain inferior to the Euro- 
peans. Yet he proceeds to state (p. 271), “the general results of 
these inquiries lead us plainly to the conclusion that the various races 
of human beings are only to be regarded as varieties of a single species.” 

But if climate, barbarism, civilization, or other causes, have pro- 
duced all the existing differences, physical and moral, in the great 
human family descended from Adam and Eve, may not a discontinu- 
ance or reversal of those causes restore, or at least approximate them 
to the original type from which they deviated? It would seem as if 
Mr. Lawrence's two positions were hardly compatible with each other. 

Perhaps the question was better solved by the Sicilian Duke de 
———, who exclaimed, in a party where one of the speakers had ad- 
duced various proofs of the intellectual capacity of the blacks, 

* Ah, oui, certainement ! Nous avons eu des esprits forts parmi 
les négres. Par exemple, il y avait autrefois le célébre Scipion 
U Africain.” 

VENUS AND THE PHRENOLOGISTS. 

Gat and Spurzheim have observed that the head of the Venus de 
Medici was too small for an intellectual being. May not this have been 
a sly touch of satire on the part of the sculptor, if we can suppose him 
to have been a phrenologist ? Great beauties have no right to expect 
that they should also possess great talents. Were nature so liberal to 
one it would be injustice to others : she does not heap all her gifts upon 
a favourite, but generally withholds a full equivalent for what she 
bestows. Greyhounds outstrip their fellows in fleetness, but they have 
no scent ;—peacocks surpass other birds in splendour of plumage, but 
they have a most discordant voice; belles have personal charms, but 
are apt to be deficient in mental recommendations. The admirable 
Chrichton was a monster—or a fiction ; for nature, like an individual 
mother, by concentrating all her favours upon one, would only make 
it a spoilt child. 
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ENDS AND MEANS, 


“‘ The Earl of Manchester,” says Clarendon, “ thought all means 
lawful to compass that which is necessary; whereas the true logic is, 
that the thing desired is not necessary, if the ways are unlawful which 
are proposed to bring it to pass.” 

Clarendon might have urged the additional and unanswerable objec- 
tion that where the evil is certain, and the contemplated advantage 
only contingent, we run the risk, if we act upon Lord Manchester's 

ition, of perpetrating a crime in vain—one of the worst predicaments 
in which a man can be placed. We have, in fact, no right to do wrong 
with any purpose, however laudable; no, nor even with our own pro- 
perty ; notwithstanding the counter-opinion of a certain peer. 

Nothing can expose the infirmity of human nature to a more perilous 
trial than affording it a good excuse for the indulgence of its bad pro- 
pensities. This has been the watchword and defence of the inquisition, 
and a hundred other tyrannies and enormities—this has been the cry 
when miscreants, pretending a regard for the interests of heaven, give 
vent to the hell that is within them, and plunge into cruelties and 
abominations of which the devil would be ashamed. 


A PLEA FOR PLURALITIES. 


Wuewn Hervey, the author of the ‘* Meditations,” waited upon Dr. 
Thomas, the Bishop of Peterborough, for institution to Collingtree, 
which was only six months after he had been inducted into Weston, 
he said to him, 

** T suppose your lordship will be surprised to see James Hervey come 
to desire your lordship to permit him to be a pluralist; but I assure 
you I do it to satisfy the repeated solicitations of my mother and 
my sisters, and not to please myself.” 

Bad as it is, the excuse is a very ancient one; but when Hervey fol- 
lowed the example of the first man who ate forbidden fruit to please a 
woman, he ought, as a good and orthodox clergyman, to have reflected 
upon the consequences of that act. This, however, does not seem to 
have been one of ‘‘ Hervey’s. Meditations.” But he doubtless che- 
rished a real regard for his relations, and as there is no affection so 
fervent, no casuistry so ingenious as that which ministers to our own 
gratifications, he probably argued that although his application might 
be abstractedly wrong, it was relatively right. | 


PROSCRIPTION OF A PROSCRIBER. 


** Let any man,” says Lord Bolingbroke in his letters on the Study 
of History, ‘read this fragment of Osellius Fuscus, allusive to the 
proscription of Cicero by Marc Antony, and choose which he would 
wish to have been, the orator or the Triumvir—‘ Quoad humanum 
genus incolume manserit, quamdia usus literis, honor summe elo- 
quentiee pretium erit, quamdiu rerum natura aut fortuna steterit, aut 
memoria duravérit, admirabile posteris vigebis ingenium, et uno pro- 
scriptus seculo, proscribes Antonium omnibus.” | 


CRUEL ASPERSION. 


Rivarot, speaking of Mirabeau said, 
“That man would do any thing for money—even a good action.” 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Cuap. XXXIV. 


Tue embarkation of the whole party, the lingering Tornorinos, and 
their baggage included, had very much the air of a regular escapade. 
All the men, women, and children around them, however, were too 
completely occupied by their own concerns to bestow any great atten- 
tion upon those of others till the bustle was over, and the * Lady Wash- 
ington” steamboat fairly under way. 

As the steam hissed and the paddles played, Mrs. Allen Barnaby 
smiled, rejoicing with no common joy at being thus quitte pour la peur 
of an interview with her dear friend John Williams. His letter, how- 
ever, was still unopened and still to be read, and the major gently 
hinted that it might, perhaps, be as well to look at it, just for the sake 
of civility, though of course, going at the rate they did, its contents 
could signify but little, as all that was at all important in the negotia- 
tion between them had been completed by her receiving the dollars, and 
there could be no danger of their being overtaken in time to undo it. 
However, the major and his ladyfretired to an unoccupied spot upon the 
deck, where the latter being opened, and lovingly held between them, 
they read together the following words : 


‘“‘ Friend Barnaby, 

“‘ Thee hast not, it may be, intended to deceive us; but, whether in- 
tending it or not, thou hast done so. It may be that in thy eyes, and 
in those of thy people, the young men and women who minister to the 
pleasures of the worldly, by exhibiting themselves upon the stage, are 
in no way rendered thereby unfit to associate with such persons as 
Rachel Williams; but it is not so with us. Neither should I, nor 
those who act with me, be well pleased to purchase the co-operation of 
a female who permits her young daughter to appear clothed in man’s 
attire before the eyes of our fellow-citizens, Wherefore, friend Bar- 
naby, I do require of thee to restore unto me the money which I have 
unwarily put into thy hands, and be advised by me, for thy own good, 
to abstain henceforth from intermeddling or intermixing with the So~- 
ciety of Friends, for the which thy habits and opinions render thee in no 
way suitable. Thee mayest return the notes by the steady female who 
will deliver this into thy hands; or I will call upon thee to receive the 


same, as soon as thee shalt be stirring, and ready to see me, 
‘¢T remain, thy friend, 
“ Joun Wittiams.” 


The major looked down upon the merry up-turned face of his wife 
with so comical a leer that it made her laugh outright, in which gay 
humour he joined very cordially for a minute or two; and then, recover- 
ing his gravity, said, very demurely, 

“ Well, my dear, what do you wish to do about it ?” 

“Wish ?” she replied in the same tone, ‘“‘ why, my dear, I wish he 
may getit.” ‘To which piece of facetiousness she added, ‘¢ and I wish 
also, that the fishes may come in for their share of this very profitable 
transaction.” 

Feb.—vou, LXVII. NO. CCLXVI. = 
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And then, suiting the action to the word, she withdrew the letter 
from her husband's hands, and, tearing it into very little bits, dropped it 
by sundry instalments into the waves, which their rapid movement 
caused to froth and foam as it hurried past them. 

Their passage to New York was pie ae in every way. The wea- 
ther was fine, the sea calm, the akfasts, dinners, and suppers 
abundant, and their spirits very considerably above par. Even Patty 
was in good humour, notwithstanding her forced-exit, for she was 
amusing herself by arranging lots of schemes for the future, by which 
she and her beautiful Don might emancipate themselves from the ty- 
ranny of the “old fogrums,” and return to what it was so very evident 
must in the end secure them very large fortunes, as well as fun for 
everlasting. The terror into which the Don himself had been thrown, 
by what he perfectly well knew was a positive failure, rendered 
the sort of tacit forgiveness and restoration to favour which he 
had found at the hands of his august parents-in-law, very like a return 
to Paradise. His precious Patty had never yet known what it was to 
be hungry without having the means of satisfying the craving; but he 
had, and this made a very remarkable difference in the value they 
respectively set upon the paternal protection. However, he by this 
time knew his beloved too well to risk the harmony which at present 
existed between them, by venturing to hint at any such dull realities, 
and continued to listen to her plots.and plans, her hopes and wishes, 
her intentions and resolves, with an approving smile that rendered any 
thing like a dispute impossible. 

At length the beautiful commercial metropolis of the western world 
was reached. The beams of the setting sun danced over the waves 
which, however sheltered from the winds, were for ever and ever 
agitated by the oars, the paddles, and the keels of ceaseless industry, 
and the whole scene was so animated, and so brilliant, that even the 
languid Tornorino exclaimed, 

** N’est pas beau Patti /” 

Our amiable and sociable travellers had, as usual, contrived to make 
acquaintance with some of their fellow-passengers, and by dint of 
answering all questions readily, and with a judicious mixture of admi- . 
ration of the glorious country, and insinuations of their own high 
station in the humble little island from whence they came, their pro- 
i from the Battery to the most fashionable boarding-house in 

roadway was marshalled by two members of congress and a senator, 
who all seemed anxious to testify their good-will towards strangers so 
every way respectable. 

On reaching the boarding-house no questions were asked about re- 
commendations ; they entered with Mr. Crop, Mr. Griskin, and Mr. 
Fad. This was recommendation enough, for besides their legislative 
honours, Mr. Crop was a general merchant in an enormous way of 
business, Mr. Griskin a partner in seventeen banks in different towns 
in the Union, and Mr. Fad the editor of three newspapers and nine 
other weekly or monthly periodicals, all of which he thought might 
benefit by intimate association with so liberal and well-informed a tra- 
veller as the major had already proved himself to be. A few words 
from each of these distinguished gentlemen, whispered in a little side 
parlour to the head of the establishment was sufficient to procure for 
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our wanderers the very best rooms vacant in the house, as well as every 
other boarding-house attention, calculated to make them feel in the 
native phrase, ‘‘ quite at home.” 

It was not, however, till the following day that my heroine and her 
daughter burst upon the large party domesticated at Broadway House 
in fall splendour, and then they were immediately acknowledged by 
all the company as a pair of the most first-rate females that had ap- 

red from the old country for a long spell. It was, indeed, a pro- 
Figious relief to Mrs. Allen Barnaby to tind herself released from the 
Quaker restraint which she had submitted to at Philadelphia, and she 
certainly made the most of the opportunity now offered of showing off 
her “nice things” as well as her nice self. Patty was, as usual, ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, and as no city of the known world sets a higher 
value upon fine dresses than New York, the result of this display was 
extremely satisfactory. 

‘A person must be somebody, to wear such a velvet and such lace 
as Mrs. Allen Barnaby,” was the acute observation of one lady. 

“ And it was impossible a mere nobody could wear such a rich satin 
as Madatne Tornorino for a mere ordinary dinner-party at a boarding- 
house,” said another. 

The estimate formed of the major and his son-in-law was equally 
favourable; the former being pronounced to be about the best pattern 
of an Englishman that had been sent out ; and the Don declared to be, 
especially by the ladies, a perfect model of a man, particularly as to 
his ‘* whiskers.” 

The agreeable impressions thus produced by the appearance and 
manners of the strangers, led to a proposition in favour of the major 
and the Don, which was by no means usual at an American boarding- 
table. Instead of dispersing here, there, and everywhere, as soon as 
the operation of eating was over, the gentlemen of the party gathered 
round the new comers, as the ladies left the room, and civilly proposed 
that they should take their cigars together, either with wine or spirit, as 
might be most agreeable to the “ Europyans.” 

The proposition was of course as amiably received as made; for no 
man ever saw Major Allen Barnaby decline so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of making himself acquainted with the statistics of any new 
region into which his eventful life might have led him. Whatever the 
major did on such occasions, of course the Don did also; so that in a 
very few minutes after the table was cleared of the meats, and the 
.toom of the ladies, a knot of seven gentlemen were snugly drawn to- 
gether at the upper part of the board, with spirits, sugar, water, wine, 
cigars, tobacco, and whatever else such a party were likely to require, 
for the purpose of making themselves comfortable. 

_ Now this was exceedingly frank and hospitable—that is to say, na- 
tionally, not individually hospitable; for of course every man was to 
pay his own expenses on the occasion. But, as far as it went, it 
rather exceeded the usual bounds of civility manifested under similar 
circumstances, Every effect, however, has a cause, and so had this. 
Perhaps there is no city upon the earth to which, in proportion to its 
size, so great a number of speculative adventurers resort, as New 
York. Every man, therefore, who appears there, without introductions 
announcing his avowed and specific object, naturally becomes an object 
m 2 
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of curiosity, if not of suspicion. . If the stranger so arriving be 
evidently a poor man, his poverty acts as a wet blanket upon this cu- 
riosity, and he is left to himself, or at any rate no more notice is taken 
of him than that manifested by the hundred and one questions as to 
who, what, whence, why, and whither, to which all new comers are na- 
turally subjected in a country so desirous of general information: as 
the United States. But where a party is seen to display so glittering 
an exterior as that exhibited by the Allen Barnaby race, the sensation 
roduced is very considerable; and such a hospitable mancuvre as 
that above described, is likely enough to be resorted to, in order to 
elicit the real object of their crossing the Atlantic, besides that of look- 
ing at ** the most glorious country under the sun.” 
ajor Allen Barnaby was not ‘that soft,” as the Yankees express 
it, to feel the slightest doubt as to the cause of the amiable eagerness 
with which his acquaintance appeared to be sought, and while in the 
very act of bowing his acquiescence to the agreeable proposal, he made 
up his mind to turn the cross-examination to account, 

* Capital claret that, and capital whisky this,” said the beloved of 
our heroine, as he imbibed the first sip of the favourite mixture, by 
which a single glass of claret all round was followed. ‘* What a glo- 
rious country this is, gentlemen! Cross the Atlantic to visitit! Upon 
my soul, though I am no longer so young as I was, I should think 
nothing of sailing a dozen times ‘round the world in the regular Cap- 
tain Cook style, only to get a look at it.” 

‘We do count it a pretty considerable fine country, mene 
a senior member of the boarding-house mess; “ and I must say that I 
expect the nation is gaining ground among the Europeans, for a pre- 
cious sight of ’em steam over nowadays to give us a look. But I 
dubiate a good deal, Major Barnaby, sir, if they will any of them be- 
come sufficiently availed of the real original cause of our unequalled 
prosperity and advancement, to do much good in the old worn-out 
country when they get back again. It is not that easy to reform 
fundamental mischief, sir, as a considerable number of your country- 
men seem to suppose.” 

** Reform ! sir,” exclaimed Major Allen Barnaby, snapping his 
fingers; “I scorn the word. I scorn it as I am sure, gentlemen, that 
you must all scorn it in your hearts, What has it done for us? 

othing, absolutely nothing. It is not reform we want, it is revolu- 
tion. Has our boasted reform brought us one inch nearer to the con- 
stitution of the United States fof America? That is the question I 
ask, and let any one give a favourable answer if he can.” 

“Why for that matter,” said one of the legislative gentlemen in 
reply, “‘ 1 expect you must still pocket the affront of being told that 
the government of England is as far behind the government of Ame- 
rica, as your Virginia Water is to our Niagara. It don’t do to talk of 
them together, sir. You'll excuse me, but it’s no manner of use to draw 
a parallel, The superiority on our side is that much, as to make it not 
any way a civil subject of discourse between us.” 

‘‘ ] appreciate your delicacy, sir,” replied the major, with a deep 
sigh. ‘* However, in my case,” he added, * it is, I am happy to say, 
less necessary than in that of most other persons. For the fact is, l 
am determined to shake off the yoke.” 
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Major Allen Barnaby would not have arrived at the age of fifty-five 
years with so much prosperity as we know he had done, if he had not 
possessed a considerable portion of that ready tact which enables a 
man, and a woman too, to discover if what they utter produces the 
effect they wish. oti 

The major, on the present occasion, perceived in an instant, that a 
glance was sent round from eye to eye, that seemed to say, ‘* What 
does that mean?” and with equal rapidity of thought, he recollected 
that many English subjects who had “ thrown off the yoke,” had done 
so not solely to enjoy the happiness of visiting the great republic, but 
because their little monarchy had given hints that it had had enough of 
them. But he corrected this trifling blunder admirably. 

“ Shake it off!” he said, witha deep sigh. “ Alas! gentlemen, that 
is more easily said than done. ‘To a man in my position I well know 
that the doing this effectually is impossible. I have large property in 
England, landed property, unfortunately, and unless I intend to turn 
beggar as well as republican, I cannot at once turn my back upon the 
country where it lies.” 

The glances were now accompanied by a satisfactory sort of little 
nod, that seemed to say, “ All’s right.” ; 

** That’s an unhandsome predicament,” said one of the members of 
Congress. ‘‘ But at any rate, sir, before you go back again to your 
poor, tumble-down, old place, you may gratify yourself by listening to 
a little first-rate eloquence in Congress, which is what not many of 
your nation is capable of enjoying, seeing that, naturally enough, as I 
think you will allow, we most times take the freedom of expressing 
our thoughts concerning the old country, and now and then we can’t but 
see that if any English is present, they winces a little under the lash. 
However, with you, sir, as it seems, the case will be altogether different 5 
for it is clear to see, you would not mind seeing the old lady, our 
great grandmother, as the young folks call her, get a box in the 
ear.” 

“‘ Not the least in the world, sir, 1 do assure you,” replied Major 
Allen Barnaby, with a laugh. “ You may knock her about exactly as 
much as you like, 1 promise you I shall never interfere to protect her.” 

The major than launched out a little upon the theory of government, 
and exerted himself to the utmost to prove his eptire conviction that 
the republican form was the only one to which any reasonable man 
would willingly submit himself; but a good deal to his surprise, he 
found that all his new acquaintance began to yawn, and aoe, 
symptoms, more or less equivocal, of finding his conversation exceed- 
ingly tiresome. 

ajor Allen Barnaby was not a man easily induced to doubt his 
- Own powers when he chose to exert them, and yet he could not but 
suspect now that there must be some deficiency of warmth and vigour 
in his eloquence : and being exceedingly anxious to inspire, if pos- 
sible, a little of the ardent sort of admiration which had rewarded his 
lady’s exertions in the south, he started off anew, taking the glorious 
and immortal Washington for his theme, and protesting that his code, 
and his only, was that to which regenerated Europe would hence for- 
ward be willing to submit herself. But again his audience yawned, 
and it is possible that the expression of his countenance was indica- 
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tive of surprise, mortification, or both; for the gentleman who sat 
immediately opposite to him said, with a funny sort of smile, 

“You must not take it ill, Major Barnaby, sir, if you don’t find 
us New Yorkers overmuch given to reason about principles, and 
politics, and all that sort of thing; for to say the truth, there is not 
one of us cares a button about it, from first to last. You mentioned 
just now, sir, that you had made for New Orlines when crossed, 
And there now, they will talk about principles, and the rights of owner- 
ship, and the natural difference between freeborns and slaves, from 
July to eternity; but the thing is quite different here. We don't care 
a cent about principles, having quite enough to do, looking after prin- 
7 Do you bite, sir? That’s the reason why you do not find us 

together so much taken with your very good and esteemable notions 
as we otherwise might be. But perhaps, sir, you are not yourself at 
all in the mercantile line? and in that case I expect you'll find that you 
are considerably thrown out among us.” 

‘* Not mercantile, my dear sir?” returned the major; “ you are al- 
together mistaken in that supposition, I do assure you. Few men 
have speculated more largely, or more variously than myself ; and I 
am at this very moment looking out for a good nana nay ap invest- 
ing a tolerably large sum of money in any concern in this country 
that is satisfactorily established, and promises tolerably well.” 

People talk of the brilliant effect of a sudden burst of sunshine 
upon a landscape, and it is certainly very striking; but what is it when 
compared to that produced by this last sentence of Major Allen Bar- 
naby? Every eye kindled; every head was brought forward ; every 
ear seemed to erect itself; every nostril to expand, as if game were 
afoot, and each living creature there instantly straining upon the slips 
to pursue it. 

e clever major saw that he had made a hit, and immediately as- 
sumed a quiet, meditative air, as if the subject touched him too nearly 
to permit its being lightly discussed. He no longer continued to be 
the principal speaker as before, but stirred his hot toddy, and appeared 
more inclined to hear than to be heard. 

But there was no longer any danger that the conversation should 
flag. First, the gentleman next him on the right-hand began to open 
upon the subject of banks, by a leading observation muttered in his 
ear; and then the gentleman to the left said decisively, as he began 
mixing a second tumbler, ‘‘ Part ownership in a good vessel well en- 
gaged and well manned, is out and out the best venture going ;” while 
a third, from another point, hemmed aloud in order to command at- 
tention, and then pronounced with all the dignity of a lawgiver (which 
indeed he was), that there were shares now on sale in a canal that he 
could mention, a deal surer in the way of property than the Bank of 
England, and bringing a certain return of from twenty to thirt 
cent instead of three, adding, with an intelligent nod of the ca 
should be happy to talk with you a little, sir, on that subject, whenever 
you happen to be at leisure.” : 

The major now, in an extremely short space of time, felt that he 
knew his noma as well as if he had passed a year with them, and 
cleverly enough did he contrive to propitiate them all. Not a word 
they uttered seemed lost upon him; nay, if two or three of them spoke 
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st ene he'still contrived by some grimace “or other to make each one 
ieve that he was the individual to whom, if the other gentleman 
would permit it, he most desired to listen. | 

All this answered very well, as far as it went, but it was rather dull 
work, too, for the major to go on talking for an hour together about 
dollars and dollars, and yet never once to hear the exhilarating words, 
bet or stake. However, he knew perfectly well that there were more 
po than one by which a man of genius — turn his wit to’ profit, 
and the sitting broke up at last with precisely the sort of speeches, 
about being happy to make his acquaintance, which he desired to re- 
ceive. And make his‘acquaintance in some way or other, he was quite 
determined they should, though he felt that it would require rather 
more time than at New Orleans, to decide in what way it might be 
done with the best chance of conducing to the one great end he ever 
had in view. —_ | 


Cuar. XXXV, 


Mrs. ALLEN BaRNABY, meanwhile, did not absolutely lose her time, 
for she talked to every body who ‘would listen to her, about her house 
in Curzon-street, ssid gota to court, and holding something very like 
a court at home, and in short, she did her own honours with the greatest _ 
possible perseverance and energy. Her success, however, if not alto- 
gether equivocal, was at best bit various; the New York ladies, 
even those who occasionally take a's spell of boarding,” are consider- 
ably “‘ ahead” of such of their southern sisters as have not traversed 
the Atlantic ; and though the velvets and satins did a good deal to- 
wards standing in the place of introductions, they did not do quite so 
much as she expected. 

My observant heroine, too, now found the difference between address- 
ing herself to a master passion and letting it alone. Had she nted 
as presents to her new companions some of her most precious and 
transferable articles of finery, instead of merely displaying them, it is 
possible that she might have advanced more rapidly in their 
graces; inasmuch as it has been repeatedly asserted by analytical- 
minded travellers, that the master passion of the majority of fair ones 
at New York is dress; but no such expedient suggested itself either to 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby or her daughter. The latter, indeed, had by no 
means permanently recovered her good-humour, still considering her- 
self as one of the most cruelly-treated specimens of human genius on 
record, and believing firmly, and hinting plainly, that nothing but her 
mother’s jealous envy of the fame that awaited her, had caused her 
being thus violently withdrawn from the profession she had’ embraced 
with so much enthusiasm. 

My heroine, on the contrary, with that fine buoyancy of spirits which 
ever distinguished her, suffered not herself to be depressed in the 
slightest degree by discovering that for the time being she was not 
likely to make any particular use or profit from the folks around her, 
Instead of yielding to any such useless and enervating weakness, she 
recapitulated clearly and distinctly in her well-trained and able mind, 
the various sources of solid profit which she and her spouse between 
them had contrived to find on a soil rather more famed for acquiring 
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money than for yielding it. The sum total of these successes was 
respectable in amount, and the time consumed by the acquirement of 
it, comparatively short, wherefore she very reasonably determined to 
make use of the unavoidable interval of exertion, which now seemed to 
have occurred, by enjoying herself without i Pg or regret. 

The major, meanwhile, was more than usually silent as to the nature 
of his occupations, but gave her to understand every morning when 

_ they separated after breakfast, that she would not see him again till 
they met at dinner; and in like manner when the company left the 
dinner-table he just found time to say, ‘‘ Don’t expect me till you gee 
me, my dear,” and no more. Night and morning, indeed, when in the 
retirement of their own apartment, the wife asked, and the husband 
answered, many questions. But though she questioned ‘‘ with the 
boldness of a wife,” and he answered with even more than the usual 
courtesy of a husband, the chief information given and received, con- 
sisted.in the fact that he had as yet no intelligence to communicate 
sufficiently definite to make it worth while to talk about it. 

“Then I suppose, major,” she replied, ‘‘ we may all amuse ourselves 
as we like, till you give orders for right-about wheel ?” 

‘* Exactly so, my charming wife,” he answered gaily. ‘‘I am just 
spying here, and peeping there, and listening everywhere, to find out 
if any thing is to be made of these New Yorkers. If there is, I’ll let 
you know, my dear; and may be we'll draw up here, and take breath 
a little before we go any further. If not, we'll be off in double quick 
time, you may depend upon it.” 

“ That is just as it should be, Donny,” said she. 

** ] trust every thing most implicitly to you,” said he, ‘‘ and feel no 
anxiety whatever, my dear, in leaving you entirely to yourself.” 

‘* Just tell me, Donny, will you?” she rejoined. ‘‘ How much do 
you py a head for us here, by the week 2?” 

** What makes you ask, my dear? Do you want to be economical, 
and go somewhere else in the hope of finding it cheaper?” said he. 

‘* No, indeed, major,” she replied, briskly; “ I have no such stingy 
notions in my head, I promise you. Why should I? I am sure that 
altogether we have done most uncommonly well since we came here; 
and you know of old, that I am one of those who think money, like 
every thing else, is just worth as much as it will bring. So don’t fancy 
that I want to creep into a hole, and get half-starved, and half-poi- 
soned, in order to save a few dollars, while my purse is as full as it is 
just at present. That’s not what I am thinking of; but I'll tell you 
what is. As long as you go on engaged for everlasting, out of the 
house, I see no good reason why Patty and I should stay in it, if we 
can amuse ourselves better elsewhere; and my belief is, that we might 
go to the springs at Saratoga just as cheap as staying here. As far as 
Iam concerned, I am quite sure there's nothing to be got in the way 
of profit out of any of the people I am likely to make acquaintance 
with here, and not much, between you and I, in the way of amuse- 
ment. So if you'll ; on shovel out as many dollars as would clear 
Patty, Tornorino, and me for a fortnight in this house, we'll just bundle 


ourselves off to the Springs, Donny, and if we find any thing going 
- there in your way, my dear, I'll take care to write and let you 
now. 
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‘‘And a very good plan too, my Barnaby,” replied the major, 
nodding his head approvingly. ‘I can’t quite tell yet whether I shall 
screw any thing, in any way, out of the queer chaps here. -At any 
rate it won’t be in the old way if I do, and so you may take Tornorino 
with you and welcome.” 

“‘ That’s all right then,” replied my heroine, ‘‘ for Madame Patty 
would never have been contented without him. But why, I should 
like to know,” she added, with a —— sort of smile, ‘‘ are you 
grown so monstrously mysterious, my dear? Whether you have any 
thoughts of standing for president, or whether you expect that you'll 
talk them into making you commander-in-chief of their army, if they 
happen to have one, I have no more notion than the child unborn, 
You never used to be so very, very cautious before, Donny.” 

‘“‘ Upon my soul it is no caution, wife, but wholly and solely because 
I have nothing to tell you, that I tell you nothing. These chaps are 
the queerest folks you ever saw in your life, my Barnaby; there is no 
making out what they want to be at. From the moment I gave them 
to understand (which I did in a very easy off-hand sort of way) that I 
had ready money with me, they have been hanging about me like wasps 
round a honey-comb, and it is as clear as the sun at noonday that 
they both hope and expect to get something out of me; but I shall be 
surprised if they do. Shan’t you, my dear 2?” 

‘I think I should be a little disappointed, Donny,” replied his wife, 
with a pretty complimentary bow. ‘‘ But it seems to me sad loss of 
time, my dear, to stay here, just taking care of yourself, and nothing 
more. I confess,” she added, “ that I don’t see, from what you now 
say any very good reason why we should not all start together. There 
_is always something going on, you know, at watering-places, and 
whether it is little or much, it must be better than nothing, or than 
just watching to see which way these land sharks mean to set about 
grabbing at you, merely for the pleasure of disappointing them.” 

‘** Why yes, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, if that were quite all, I should be 
perfectly of your opinion,” replied the major. ‘‘ But I cannot hel 
thinking that if they once fairly set about diddling me, as we call it, i 
should somehow or other be able to turn the tables on them.” 

“* Well,” she returned, ‘‘1 dare say you know best, major, and 
therefore I’most certainly shall not think of arguing'the point with you. 
What say you then, my dear, to our giving notice to-day that we three 
mean to be gone when the current week is up?” 

‘Why, my dear,” he replied, ‘‘I say that I think it is the best 
thing you can do.” 

The matter being thus amicably settled between them, the projected 
plan was put into execution without delay or difficulty of any kind, 
and Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with her daughter and son-in-law, set off for 
the springs of Saratoga, their European finery being recruited by some 
of the most striking articles that New York could furnish, and their 
Spirits in that happy state of excitement which arises from the con- 
sciousness of having nothing but amusement as an occupation, and no- 
thing but whim as a master. 
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Cuarp. XXXVI. 4 


Amone the gentlemen who, on the first day of Major Allen Barnaby’s 
dining at New York had pressed round him with civilities of all kinds, 
and offers of commercial aid and assistance in particular, in whatever 
speculation might attract his attention, there were two who stuck to 
him very much more closely than the rest. These two gentlemen, Mr. 
Crop and Mr. Fad, who had been amongst his earliest acquaintance 
on board the steamboat from Philadelphia, and who had paid a good 
deal of attention to the abundant baggage of the European travellers, 
had not only listened with very particular attention indeed to every 
thing that had fallen from the free-spoken major concerning the ready 
money he had brought out with him, but had even contrived to discover 
completely to their satisfaction that it had not come in the questionable 
form of bills of credit, the very name of which is peculiarly disagreeable 
to American ears, but bond fide in specie, convertible at five minutes’ 
notice into the dollars upon which their hearts doted. The major was 
fully aware of the peculiar pertinacity of these attractions, and was 
quite as much awake tothe fact of their having some particular — 
in view in bestowing them, as they could possibly be themselves, But 
far from experiencing any jealous suspicions concerning their motives, 
or any feeling of alarm lest any of the much celebrated Yankee tricks 
should be played off against him, he wished for nothing so much as a 
fair trial of skill, He knew that it would not be made in the same 
style, or with the same weapons to which he had hitherto-been the most 
accustomed ; but, either from natural generosity of temper, or a noble 
confidence in his own innate strength, which he knew would render 
him a match for most men, let them attack him in what manner the 
would, either from one or both of these considerations, he waited wit 
no small degree of impatience for the opening of the campaign. It 
will be seen, therefore, that his statement to his wife was in every 
mes the most candid and sincere possible, and that he really told her 
nothing, solely because he had nothing to tell. Hitherto he had 
waited with great patience for some hint of their hopes or wishes, and 
he was fully determined to wait with equally great patience for some 
time songer, although it is certain that, either from family attachment, 
a love of change, or the pleasant thoughts suggested by the idea of a 
watering-place, he did not see the gay-looking trio set off without feel- 
ing a very considerable inclination to accompany them. Still, however, 
he went on for three days longer drinking toddy and smoking cigars 
with Messrs. Crop and, Fad, without committing himself by any 
initiative movement, and still the conversation at each sitting began 
and ended by general declarations on the part of the native gentle- 
men, that capital if properly applied by those who know how to make 
the most of it, might just now be turned to tarnation good account; and 
by responses on that of the foreigner, that he held the funds he had 
brought with him quite ready for any investment that promised a 
profitable return, but that of course he should look for good se- 
curity, 

How long this sort of coquetting might have gone on, had nothing 
occurred to quicken the movements on either side, it is impossible to 
say, but the following letter spurred the sides of the major’s intent so 
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effectually, as to set the machinery he had to deal with, very speedily 


in motion : 
** My dear Major, 

* This place is glorious, and unless you soon tell me of some ve 
brilliant and successful coup de main performed at New York, I shail 
continue to think, as [do at present, that you are losing your time 
there most abominably. The springs, they say, were never so full. It 
was as much as ever we could do to get two decent bedrooms, and I 
can’t boast mach of their cheapness ; however, that would not signify, 
you know, if you were here, Donny, exerting yourself a little. And 
that you might do, early and late, I can tell you, for! hear the billiard- 
balls clicking the very first thing when I open my window in the morn- 
ing, and to the best of my knowledge and belief, they go on all night. 
Nor is that by any means all that is going on here, I promise you. We 
have got as thorough-going a set of card-players as ever I saw, that are 
always left hard at, it in the great saloon, when all the rest of the com- 
pany go to bed. I can’t of course pretend exactly to say what the 
stakes are, but instead of their nasty silver money, I observe they 
write on bits of paper and give one another, and I know, of old, that 
he always count that a good sign. Now does not all this make you 
ong, my dear Donny, to reunite yourself to your beloved family ? 
However, I won’t plague you about coming, if you think it wisest to 
stay where you are, for I not only give you credit for being as attentive 
and thoughtful in all matters of this kind as it is possible for a man to 
be, but Lam also modest enough to believe, that you are likely to 
know best whether you ought to come here, or whether you ought 
not. 

“‘ As to Patty, she grows handsomer and more dashing and elegant 
in her style and manner every day. It is a thousand pities to be sure, 
that she should be tied up to that Lackpenny Tornorino, for I do think 
she might have had the pick of the market, go where she would. How- 
ever, what can’t be cured must be endured. Our nice things in the 
way of dress are a great help to us, I can see that plainly. Such 

ping and peering at our French collars and lace. Tornorino, too, 
ooks exceedingly well, always dressed to the life, 1 promise you, and I 
can't but say, in excuse for Miss Patty, that he looks quite the man of 
fashion ; so that altogether our party is not to be sneezed at, and I must 
say that, take us one and all, I think we are the most stylish set here. 
This can’t but be an advantage to you, Donny, if you should take it 
into your head to come before the season is over. But now 1 must say 
good-by, for Patty is storming at me with her beautiful pink feathers 
all flying about like wild, as she tosses her handsome head, because I 
am not ready to set off for the public walk, Once more I sey come if 
ou can; and always, dear Donny, here, there, and everywhere, be- 


ieve me to be your affectionate wife, 
“ Marrua ALten Barnaby.” 


This letter immediately decided the major to bring matters to the 
— between him and his dear friends, Messrs. Crop and Fad, if, in- 
eed, they ever meant to come to the point at all; but at any rate he 
was determined to lose no more time, and if on that very afternoon he 
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failed to discover a good chance of doing something at New York, to 
set off as early as possible for Saratoga. | 

On that very afternoon, therefore, he placed himself, as usual, oppo- 
site his new friends, as soon as the dinner-party had dispersed, and 

stirring his toddy very assiduously, said, 

* Well, gentlemen, I think I must be off to the springs after my wife 
and family, for I really have been making all the inquiries I can about 
an investment for these few troublesome thousands, that I was foolish 
enough to bring out with me, and I can hear of nothing that would at 
all suit my views. Your enterprises and speculations here are all upon 
so large a scale, that five or six thousand pounds is like a drop of water 
in the ocean; so I have made up my mind to think no more about it; 
and after seeing Niagara and Boston,"1 mean to turn my face back 
_— towards Europe, and content myself with some little speculation 
there.” 

_Mr. Crop and Mr. Fad exchanged glances, and for a moment both of 
them remained silent; but at length Mr. Crop, who was by far the 
livelier genius of the two, suddenly addressed his friend Fad in an easy 
and natural tone, which gave to his words the appearance of being per- 
fectly unpremeditated. 

** That would bea pity, I expect, wouldn’t it, Fad? I, for one, should 
be right down sorry to see good solid capital marched out of sucha 
country as this, where it would be sure to bring a good ten or fifteen 
per cent. if it was made the most of.”’ 

“ T expect it would,” answered Fad, shaking his head, and looking 
quite sorry. 

“Think again, Major Allen Barnaby, sir,” resumed Crop, “ and in 
the course of to-morrow morning I calculate I might hit upon something 
or other quite in the ready money line of business that might suit. I 
could have done it before, easy enough, I make no doubt, only, trath 
to speak, I didn’t know you were so much in earnest, or at any rate so 
much in a hurry.” 

“* Why, after all, you know, Mr. Crop,” said the major, smiling, ‘ that 
the disposition of a few thousands is not likely to be an object of very 
first-rate importance to me, and that as my family all seem exceedingly 
well sited tt the springs, it is natural enough that I should feel well 
disposed to join them. However, I have not the least objection to wait 
over to-morrow, but if you do not in the course of the forenoon favour 
me with some sort of information a little more definite than any which 
ts have hitherto given me, I really do not think you can blame me for 

eaving the city, without giving any further thought to the chances of 
finding a favourable investment here.” 

“* No, sir, no blame whatever. In course you will be after doing in 
that respect whatever may happen to be most agreeable to yourself,” 
said Mr, Crop, with great civility, and then added, “« At present, to be 
sure, we only seem to be talking for talking’s sake, that I must confess. 
What say you, Fad, to looking in at the Bowery?” he added with an 
ait of indifference. 

This proposition seemed to be well relished by Mr. Fad, and the two 
gentlemen departed together, leaving the major to amuse hiniself 
again, as he had repeatedly done before since his arrival, by getting a 
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little picking at chicken-billiards at some of the (comparatively speak- 
ing) harmless tables of the commercial city. 

“« Well, Fad,” said his friend Crop, as arm in arm they sauntered off 
together, ‘I really think you must consent to expedite matters a little. 
I expect, my fine fellow, that it can make no great difference to you 
whether you are declared bankrupt two months hence or six ?” 

‘ Texpect not much,” replied Fad, gaily. ‘* Thefactis, that I have 
a notion my lady is dubitating whether she shan’t take a house and 
give a ball, and I was calculating, you see, that it might be more pro- 
fitable to give it before than after, on account of clearing off ex- 
penses.”” 

“Why so it might, I expect, a trifle; but nothing comparable to 
what we should both lose if we should suffer this chap to escape,” re- 
plied Mr. Crop, “and as to time, though I would be the last man in 
the world to vex dear Mrs. Fad by disappointing her about her ball, 
the whole business will take so little time to get through, that I don’t 
consider it will signify a cent to her, one way or the other. The smash 
will be over, and you up again, and as good a man as ever, before the 
winter season is over.” 

“Oh dear, yes, I know that perfectly well,” replied Fad; “I am 
that much used to it, like the most of us, that I don’t mind it the value 
of that,” snapping his fingers, ‘‘ and therefore, I'm your man, either 
for drawing or backing, or any thing you like.” 

“That will do, then,” replied Crop; ‘‘ if you are ready, the job is, 
and I won’t say but what I shall enjoy it, for it's plain to see that this 
gay London officer fancies himself a devilish deal sharper than any 
body as he is likely to meet with here. ‘The very fact of his bringing 
his money out here to speculate with proves that fact. Don’t you see, 
Fad? If he did not think us that soft that he could take some advan- 
tage or other of us, d'ye think he would have taken the trouble to 
steam out here for the sake of investing his thousands? Not he, take 
my word for it. He thinks to do us, Mr. Fad, and we'll just see, 
once and away, if we can’t do him.” 

“Oh! but you forget, Crop,” rejoined Fad, with a roguish sort of 
wink, “ you forget the gentleman’s political principles. Don’t you 
know that he is come out here out of pure love for our constitu- 
tion ?” 

‘All that’s very well when there’s no money in the case, Mr, 
Washington Fad,” replied the candid republican, ‘* but the moment a 
man mixes up any question of money with his politics, I know, and so 
we do all, I expect, pretty considerably wel! on this side of the 
Atlantic, which is the substance and which is the shadow.” 

“You may say~ that, Mr. Jefferson Crop,” returned his friend, 
laughing, ‘ but by the stars and the stripes, you must not waste any 
more time in being witty, for if I am to put things in train, to declare 
myself bankrupt in two months, I must be tarnation active to-day, to- 
morrow, and the day after, I calculate, and therefore I must begin by 
begging you to go over the whole transaction, as it is to be done and 
performed for our mutual profit and advantage.” ‘ 

“IT have got it all as clear in my head as rock crystal,” said Mr. 
Crop, ‘and I expect he’ll do his part of it as gentle asalamb. At 
our next meeting I'll tell him that you have got an unaccountable good 
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opportunity of buyin r wife's brother’s share of a fine property in 
Ohio, but ‘that for “y lew months you must borrow a few thousand 
dollars, for which you are willing to give good interest.” 

“ Why you don’t mean to come upon him smack with a proposal to 
borrow his money, do you?” said Fad, shaking his head, “ that will 
never do,” 

‘I expect not, Mr, Fad. I should like to know whereabouts’ you 
think I was hatched? However, here we are at the Bowery—I’ll explain 
it all when we come out. Our path is as straight before us as the Broad- 
way.” 

With these words Mr. Crop pushed open the spring-doors of the 
theatre, and entered followed by his friend. 

On the following morning Major Allen Barnaby had the pleasure of 
finding his new friend, Mr. Crop, better than his word, for instead of 
keeping him waiting till noon for the intelligence he had only half 

romised to obtain for him, he took him aside when they met at break- 
ast, for the purpose of saying that he had now got an opportunity, in 
a little way, of showing him what sort of interest might be obtained 
for money at New York, by those who thought it worth their while to 
look about for it; and then he proposed a walk on the Battery, to 
give them a leisurely and quiet interval for explanation. Major Allen 
Barnaby readily agreed to accompany him, and they set off together, 
Mr. Fad excusing himself from joining the party on account of business 
elsewhere. 

** You must not fancy, sir,” said the American, as soon as they found 
themselves on one of the quiet walks of the beautiful promenade they 
had sought, ** You must not fancy, major, that I have been luck 
enough to hit upon any grand and great speculation for you—no suc 
thing. That would require a little more time than you have allowed 
me, I expect. But I shall just be able to show you, that I have not 
been talking of what I did not understand when I spoke to you of the 
rate of interest in New York. Without disbursing a single cent of 
your capital, you may get at the rate of twenty per cent. for only ac- 
cepting a bill of Fad’s. Til Jet him have the money with all the plea- 
sure in life, for I know my man, and instead of ten thousand dollars, 
I'd be happy and proud to lend him fifty thousand. But one does not 
get such a chance as thatin a hurry. Fad wants the money all on a 
hop, you see, to purchase his wife’s brother’s share of a fine property 
in Ohio, that must be sold by auction out and out, directly, because 
the father, you see, is dead. Upon these ten thousand dollars, you 
and I shall make a pretty trifle each by dividing the interest, 
though it’s only for a few months. But that’s the way we do business 
in New York. What do you say to it, Major Allen Barnaby ?” 

** Why I cannot but feel greatly obliged to you, sir, for letting me 
share this profitable trifle with you,” replied the major. “ But if you 
know Mr. Fad so well, as being himself a perfectly responsible person, 
why should you require an endorsement 2?” 

‘“* As far as I’m concerned,” returned Crop, “‘I would not give @ 
single levy for it. But it is the custom, you know. The fact is, that 
the monied men of New York have made it a sort of law, expressly for 


the purpose of turning a few thousand dollars in the year by just sign- 
ing their names.” 
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** Ay, ay, I see, I understand,” said the major, looking perfectly sa- 
tisfied, ‘‘ and I shall be quite ready to give my name for the considera- 
tion you mention—which I presume is paid in advance,”’ 

‘* Certainly, major, it is always paid in advance,” said Crop. ‘ But 
you must see Fad, of course, and settle all about it with him; and 
perhaps when the bill is drawn and endorsed, you may as well hand it 
over to me at my counting-house yourself, for the interest is a little 
sharpish even for New York, and I see no good to any of us in putting 
the transaction before the eyes of any body but the parties concerned. 
lll tell Fad that you will be with him in an hour, shall I?” 

‘If you please, sir; I will not fail to be punctual,” returned the 
major; and after receiving a card with Mr. Fad’s commercial address, 
he returned to the boarding-house and employed himself upon some 
little jobs that he had to do in his own room till it was time to set off 
again to keep his appointment. 

When Major Allen Barnaby reached the counting-house of Mr. 
Fad, he found that gentleman seated there alone in the enjoyment of 
a solitary cigar, with a considerable mass of papers, ledgers, and ac- 
count-books, ranged on the table before him. 

“Your servant, Major Allen Barnaby,” he said, as the gentleman 
entered, ‘* You are punctual, sir, and that’s the very soul of business. 
I often say that I have made as much money by my punctuality, as by 
my knowledge of business, and that is setting my value for it consider- 
able high, I expect. Pray be seated, sir.” 

The major accepted the invitation, and immediately entered — 
the business that brought him there, observing that their friend, Mr. 
Crop had promised to* be ready at his own counting-house to complete 
the transaction forthwith. 

‘* T know he will,” returned Fad. ‘ Crop is one of the best fellows 
that ever lived; he knows that it is an object with me to be ready 
to step in with my money immediately, as there is a chance that I may 
lose the bargain if I don’t, and I should reckon that a good three 
thousand out of my pocket, considering the pretty bit of property that 
I have got next lot to it. And now, sir, here is pen and paper all 
ready—shall I draw and you accept? or you draw and I back it?” 

“ I'll draw it, if you will,” replied the major carelessly. 

The materials for doing so were placed before him and he began to 
write, 

“IT can’t say much in praise of your pens, Mr. Fad,” he said, first 
trying one and then another of those that stood in the inkstand 
before him. ‘‘ Perhaps, sir,” he added, “ you would be kind enough 
to'give a touch to one of them with your penknife? We Englishmen, 
Mr. Fad, are natty about our pens, and I confess Ij like to write my 
name legibly, whether for ten thousand dollars or ten thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Fad instantly started up and retreated with a quill to the win- 
dow, saying, 

“If you are natty in using pens, Major Allen Barnaby, we count 
ourselves natty in making them. If you'll wait one minute, sir, you 
shall have one fit to imitate copper-plate.” And he set himself assidu- 
ously to the task of turning a goose-quill into a pen. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Fad,” said the major, when the pen 
was about half made, ‘I have found one that will do exceedingly 
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well.. Now then, sir, have the kindness to endorse it without dosing 
time, for I have promised Mr. Griskin to cross to Hoboken with him 
before dinner, and it is as much as I shall be able to do to bring the 
money to you here, and then get to the ferry by the time we agreed 
u n.” ‘ 

or will not detain you an instant, my dear sir,” cried Mr. Fad, 
hastening back to the table, where the major, who had completed’ his 

rt of the business, was employed in carefully pressing the bill on a 
sheet of blotting-paper, holding in his hand another morsel of the 
same material in readiness for the endorsement, that no time might be 
Jost, yet no danger of blotting ensue. 

‘* You will be hete, Mr. Fad?” said the major, carefully folding up 
the bill, and placing it in his pocket-book. ‘‘I must beg that you 
won’t go till I return, for I shall by no means choose to cross the ferry 
with all this money about ‘me.” 

-“T think I told you, my dear sir, that I could not leave the office 
till my clerk came back. You may depend upon finding me.” 

Having received this assurance, our friend posted off with all speed 
to the counting-house of his other new acquaintance, whom he found 
sitting alone, much in the same style as he had found Mr. Fad. 
After being again complimented on his punctuality, the major said, 

‘*] suppose you and Mr. Fad understand one another, sir, and 
therefore I have drawn this bill here according to his instructions, 
though the sum is double what you named to me.” 

The first words of this speech caused Mr. Crop.to start slightly, 
but the conclusion not only chased the feeling of alarm to which the 
opening had given rise, but produced a well-pleased though involun- 
tary smile, which spoke as plainly as a smile could speak, that the 
alteration mentioned was any thing rather than disagreeable. 

Neither the start nor the smile were lost upon the observant major, 
and he too would have smiled in his turn, had he not thought it more 
advisable to look grave. 

“There, sir,” he added, laying a bill drawn by him on Mr. Fad for 
twenty thousand dollars, and bearing that honourable gentleman’s ac- 
ceptance on the back of it. 

“ There, sir, is the bill according to the request of your friend, for 
twenty thousand dollars instead of ten, an increased accommodation to 
him, to which, he said, you had agreed.” 

** Quite right, sir, quite true,” replied Mr, Crop, applying himself 
as he spoke to an iron strong box, which stood ready on the table, “I 
told him, as I believe I told you, that I should not have the slightest 
objection to advance him fifty thousand if he wanted it. I won’t say,” 
he continued, “* but what I should have tried to make a better bargain 
for'my friend Fad if I had known in the first instance, when I opened the 
business to you, that the sum would have been so large, It’s getting 
a pretty sum considerable easy, I expect, Major Allen Barnaby.” 

“Very true, sir,” replied the major, rather drily; ** had it been 
otherwise, I certainly should not have accepted the proposal at all, for 
I detest trouble.” 

While this was passing, Mr. Crop continued drawing a heap of 
dirty American bank paper from his strong box, till the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars was laid before Major Allen Barnaby, who presented 
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the bill to Mr. Crop in return for it, and then took his leave, saying, 
‘“‘] have promised Mr. Fad to return with the money instantly, so I 
must wish you good morning.” 

** Good morning, sir, good morning,” returned the civil Mr. Crop, 
attending him politely to the door; and so parted those two bright 
specimens of the old world and the new. But. in this instance at least, 
if in no other, the Englishman proved by far the most accomplished 
knave of the two, at least if success be taken in proof of superiority ; 
for the well-timed bankruptcy of the excellent Mr. Fad, which was of 
course to throw the whole responsibility upon our friend, bad no more 
power to prevent the flitting of the active major, than it had to pre- 
vent his drawing twenty thousand. dollars instead of ten. In short, 
rs Englishman proved himself the harder, and sharper diamond of 
the two. 

The major kept his promise very punctually to the eagerly-expectant 
Mr. Fad, paying over to him ten thousand dollars of the sum he had 
received ; but changing his mind as to his project of visiting the plea- 
sant shades of Hoboken, he immediately returned to the boarding- 
house, accompanied by a porter, to whose truck he consigned all the 
remaining baggage’of the party, having taken care before he made his 
last exit to leave it all in a state ready for removal. : 

But let it not be supposed for a moment that Major Allen Barnaby 
meant to make a clandestine escape from his quarters; on the con- 
trary, he took the most handsome and honourable leave possible of the 
master of the establishment, paying him rather more than a week in 
advance, and expressing the most flattering regret at being thus sud- 
denly obliged to leave a residence he had so greatly enjoyed, and a 
city he so greatly admired, in consequence of a letter just received 
from his daughter, announcing the painful intelligence that his beloved 
wife had been suddenly taken ill and wished him to rejoin her instantly. 

Mr. Perring, of the boarding-house, received both the dollars and 
the farewell with great politeness, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, the major, his trunks, and his pocket-book, were on 
board the Atalanta steamboat, bound to Albany, to which place he 
very audibly told the porter he was going, in the hearing of one white 
and one black domestic at the boarding-house. 
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Sucu strictures as these 
Could a learned Chinese 
Only read on some fine afternoon, 
He would cry with pale lips, 
“ We shall have an Eclipse, 
For a Dragon has seized on the Moon !” 


T. H. 
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DEATH ! 


BY HORACE SMITH. 


Fate! fortune! chance! whose blindness, 
Hostility, or kindness, 
Play such strange freaks with human destinies, 
Contrasting poor and wealthy, 
The life-diseased and healthy, 
The bless’d, the cursed, the witless, and the wise, 
Ye have a master—one 
Who mars what ye have done, 
Levelling all that move beneath the sun— 
Death ! 


Take courage, ye who languish 
Beneath the withering anguish 
Of open wrong, or tyrannous deceit ; 
There comes a swift redresser, 
To punish your oppressor, 
And lay him prostrate—helpless at your feet.— 
O champion strong! 
Righter of wrong, 
Justice—equality—to thee belong— 
Death ! 


When conquest crowns his quarrel, 
And the victor, wreathed with laurel, 
While trembling nations bow beneath his rod, 
On his guarded throne reposes, 
In living apotheosis, 
The Lord’s anointed, and earth's demigod, 
What form of fear 
Croaks in his ear, 
The victor’s car is but a funeral bier? 
Death ! 







































Death! 


Who—spite of guards and yeomen, 
Steel phalanx or cross-bowmen, 
Leaps at a bound the shudd’ring castle’s moat, 
The tyrant’s crown down-dashes, 
His brandish’d sceptre smashes, 
With rattling fingers grasps him by the throat, 
His breath out-wrings, 
And his corpse down-flings, 
To the dark pit where grave-worms feed on kings ? 
Death ! 


When the robber’s unsuspected, 
When the murderer’s undetected, 
And night has veil’d his crime from every eye ; 
When nothing living daunts him, 
And no fear of justice haunts him,— 
Who wakes his conscience-stricken agony ? 
Who makes him start, 
With his withering dart, 
And wrings the secret from his bursting heart ? 
Death! 


To those who pine in sorrow, 
Whose wretchedness can borrow 
No moment’s ease from any human act, 
To the widow—comfort-spurning, 
To the slave for freedom yearning, 
To the diseased with cureless anguish rack’d— 
Who brings release, 
And whispers peace, 
And points to realms where pain and sorrow cease ? | 
Death ! 
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THE STAR OF DESTINY. 


A TRUE TALE OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN, 


Ir was one of those enchanting moonlight evenings, only to be seen 
in Bombay, and if seen, only to be enjoyed there after the overwhelm- 
ing heat and oppression of the day, almost overcoming sense, as well 
as sensation, and depressing the mind with the painful consciousness 
of being unable‘to exert its powers, and with the fear of their best 
energies gradually becoming torpid under the influence of an Indian 
sky ; as benumbing, though from a different cause, as the icy climate 
of the Northern Pole. Such an evening is well known to many of our 
readers by descriptions in books, or in the accounts of their relatives, 
who have served in the military or civil departments of India; let them 
say it in its full beauty and freshness, the night I am speak- 
ing of, 

Set them fancy an apartment, furnished with the utmost lavishness 
of taste, expense, and luxury, which, though the military accoutre- 
ments cast carelessly about it, and the soldier-like trifles, which be- 
tray, to a practised eye, a military occupant, marked it as the abode of 
an officer, bore indisputable evidence, in its costly and profuse decora- 
tions, of a greater scale of fortune than iscommon among the military 
inhabitants of India; for, though the glitter and trappings of the army 
dance brightly before its eyes, well does the match-making or match- 
seeking world of Bombay know, that it is the non-ornamented civilian, 
with his horse devoid of gay trappings, and his figure of military deco- 
ration, who can shower around his bride those beautiful luxuries, the 
offspring of his Indian gold, which can make Jife in India one marvel- 
lous and glittering fairy tale. Au experienced Indian eye could mark, 
moreover, that the youthful occupants of this apartment had only 
lately arrived in the burning land, where they sought accession to for- 
tune, to fame, or to pleasure, as their case might be. Every one of the 
countless little luxuries, which the most skilful artists of London, of Paris, 
or of Germany could produce, was there, in its newest and brightest 
form, mingled with the still more exquisite productions, with which new 
comers in India so eagerly surround themselves, of the older, and it 
may be, the once higher cultivation of the eastern hemisphere ; the 
soft and splendid shawls, the long pendant chains of that peculiar pale 
yellow colour of Indian gold, which, once seen, is never forgotten, and 
has made the heart of so many a returned Indian throb with happi- 
ness or with agony, following the recollections it recalled, of the bril- 
liant days of youth, glory, and pleasure, succeeded by an honoured 
and happy old age in England, or of wasted life, and hopes extin- 
guished by slow degrees, in pursuit of that fatal Indian gold; and, it 
may be, a mixed feeling of both, to the young mother, who, having left 
her darling in England, to preserve its life, returns to India to gladden 
the life, not less precious, of its father, and drops her last bitter tear 
on the pale golden bangles of her infant. 

That most exquisite of pets, the little mouse deer, half disputed the 
possession of a pile of cushions which it walked round, with a beauti- 
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ful little Blenheim, with the shortest nose, the largest eyes, the longest 
ears, and the most silky locks that had ever patted along the shores of 
Hindostan ; and the immense and lavish flowers of the east decorated 
this fairy room, in contrast to the diminutive drawings, the gifts of 
youthful friends, of the fairest flowers of England; and, perhaps, the 
strongest contrast was furnished by a drawing in its massy frame of 
an old English residence, with its dark clumps of green wood, its cold 
sky of Jight-blue, and masses of dark cloud against its gray roofs and 
walls, compared with the soft melting atmosphere of every thing which 
surrounded it. ; 

Upon a sofa reclined a beautiful young creature of eighteen, her 
fair complexion contrasting with her black folds of long hair, and the 
delicate but healthy hue upon her youthful cheek showed that ‘the 
trials of an Indian sky, to the most healthy European, and with the 
most prudent care, had not yet commenced, nor could they, for Clara 
had sailed from Southampton only two days after her marriage with 
the husband of her choice, and a very few weeks bad passed since their 
arrival in Bombay. Yet, though the withering influences of India had 
not yet commenced their slow, but almost certain effect upon her 
beauty, a very watchful eye might have traced the possibility that their 
action was not far off, in the anxious expression of her soft, brilliant 
black eyes, which glanced occasionally with a restless, melancholy, and” 
almost alarmed expression. , Whatever feeling, however, of bodily ill- 
ness, yet undeveloped, or of mental uneasiness might cause this ex- 
pression, Mrs. Courtenay did not reveal it in words, for during the 
time, short in that climate, which passed between the setting of the sun, 
and the rising of the moon in its brilliancy with its host of attendant 
stars, she only betrayed this restless feeling by occasional hasty glances 
from the darkening atmosphere of the scenery without, to another part 
of the room, where was seated a handsome young man, a few years 
older than his fair young bride, in the undress of her majesty’s re- 
giment. An Indian sun certainly could not'yet have produced an ener- 
vating effect upon Clara, for she had yet scarcely been exposed, even 
within her abode, to its influence. alter Courtenay and his wife had 
arrived at the close of the rainy season, and this evening was the very 
first that the dark masses of cloud had rolled off, and the starry sky 
shone forth in its brilliancy, with the certainty, in the east, of a definite 
and long period of cloudless heavens. 

Whatever passing cause might have agitated Clara’s thoughts, she 
did not communicate it to her husband, but conversed with him occa- 
sionally on the thousand novelties of their life in India, in her usual 
manner, till the last radiance of the setting sun had vanished, and the 
host of heaven shone out in undivided brilliancy. 

_ “Let us walk into the verandah to enjoy the moonlight,” said she, 
in atone of timidity which the importance of the request certainly did 
not justify. 

Her husband was instantly at her side, and covered from head to 
foot with one of the exquisite Indian shawls which strewed her apart- 
ment, Clara leaned on Waiter’s arm in the verandah, each gazing on.. 
a beauty of sky, of scenery, and of atmosphere, they had never be- 
fore experienced. 

“‘ Let us go beyond the verandah,” said Clara; “ the trees circle us 
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too much round here, we shall see the — the sky so much more 
beautifully from that rising ground,” 

‘*] think the verandah much pleasanter,” said Captain Courtenay ; 
*« I delight in these trees, they put me so in mind of the woods from 
terrace at dear Rossingham. 

A glance, and a closer pressure of the hand, showed that the 
soldier was dwelling in memory upon the beautiful park in Englands 
where he had his Clara. Yet, after a few moments, she timidly, 
but pressingly, again begged to leave the verandah for the more open 
part of their grounds. 

The point was of quite too little consequence to be debated a moment 
longer, and they moved on to the spot she desired. 

* How exquisite the night is!” said Clara; “ I never saw the stars 
so brilliant. Do you recollect, Walter, those pretty lines we read be- 
fore we sailed, written by some officer in India, upon seeing an English 
daisy growing here? Do you know I think there is something of the 
Roel nee in seeing here the constellations we are accustomed to in 

** I like to see them,” said her husband ; “ but in recognising them 
exactly, I think you must have much the advantage of me. I am sure, 
with Mademoiselle Regnier, and that old Mrs. Humberston, who came 
three times a week, and the schoolroom and the great globes, you 
ought. Ob, Clara! don’t you recollect years ago in my holidays at 
Rossingham, how I used to watch behind the laurel to get you out of 
the schoolroom-window when mademoiselle’s back was turned ? Come 
tell me some of your lessons, let us profit by so much learning; you 
always said you intended to be very useful to me. I am sure at Eton 
I learned little enough of these things; I don’t believe I know one star 

name, except Orion and the Pleiades.” 

**T will show you Cassiopeia’s chair; I think it is the most beautiful 
constellation of all Mademoiselle’s Regnier’s instructions taught me, 
—<do you see it ?” and her ivory finger traced the form to her husband. 
“Cannot you fancy a queenly form sitting in that starry throne, and 
reignihg over half the sky ?” 

** I see it quite plainly, thank you 
" Do you, love? I am so glad,” said Clara, eagerly, almost trembling 
with pleasure; then, turning to another part of the heavens, she im- 
mediately selected another subject for his observation. 

** Do you see that very brilliant little star just above the corner of 
the verandah—a very small one ?” ) 

“ Yes, very well; it sparkles beautifully.” 

With a flushed cheek, Clara now prepared for her grand trial, to 
which she had been gradually paving the way, she again turned to 
another part of the sky, and pointing to a star—reader, it is the com- 
panion to the Star of iny, and if we do not declare to you its real 
and exact rye in nan Ning he, ep accurately known 
to many, it is use the im ion, consequences of having 
bed te setlien'teanghateh, 02 the results which have followed, is too 
strongly, too really, and two awfully impressed upon our mind to make 
you a partaker, if you are Mpa 6 se a urate scp Ry ReT 
may be productive of much misery and anxiety to you. 

“ Do you see, Walter ?” said she, in a voice trembling between hope 
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and anxiety, that great bright star where I am pointing, just in a line 
now with my hand? I think, dearest, you have a very quick eye for 
finding all I have shown you.” 

** T see it as well as possible; it is as bright and brilliant as any in 
the sky,—it is easy enough.” 

‘‘ Then, dearest, do not you see a smaller star just above it, a little 
to the left, very near it indeed ?” 

This is the Star of Destiny, and well is it kiown in India. 

‘* No, I see the great star, but there is no star very near it, that I see,” 

“Oh, look! dearest Walter, look again now; look away a moment, 
and then you will see it at once when you look back again, your eyes 
are dazzled by looking at the great star.” 

«« My dear Clara, as if any star could dazzle my eyes, even in their 
brightness here: you are learning the exaggerations of Indian poetry 
already, we shall have you full of starry influences and the evil eye 
next.” 

— Courtenay trembled for a moment, then after a pause, she 
asked, 

“ You have found the little star now, have not you, Waiter ?” 

“Tcan’t see any very little star near that one. You don’t mean 
o star to the right, rather below it, some distance off? I see 

“Oh, no! love, not that; the star I mean is just above the great 
one, very near it, and to the left,—look again.” 

*« My dear Clara, I am sure it is your eyes are dazzled, my sight is 
we Say strong; I have often found it of the greatest service in deer- 

ing. Glengarry always made me the scout, particularly when we 
had no telescope,; and now you think I cannot see what you do; you 
must be mistaken, it is a kind of halo of brightness round the star, 
and your eye dances with looking at so many stars, one after the other, 
and you fancy you see a little one where there is none at all. Don’t 
you remember I was the only man on deck on our voyage who could 
see the Victory at first as she neared us. I am sure if there were a star 
there I could see it.” 

Strange to tell, and most strange to her husband, was the only reply 
Clara made, she burst into tears, and sobbed upon her husband’s 
shoulder. Walter was amazed and almost alarmed; he feared for 
her health that so very trifling a vexation, if it could be called so, of 
not being able to get him to own he saw an object she wished him to 
see, should have so much effect upon her; but the young husband 
thought it was a woman's whim, and anxious for her health, he drew 
the soft warm folds of her red Indian'shawl, which glowed in the moon- 
light, entirely over Clara’s head and figure, and catching her light 
form up in his arms, he carried her to the house, with the murmured 
fondness and anxious care of a mother, whose darling is snatched 
~ = the damp lawn where it has played too long in the summer 

ight. 

The next day Clara beguiled the languor of the hot hours of the now 
altered weather, until her evening drive, by some of her accustomed 
English pursuits, which she had been advised by older residents in 
India not to listlessly abandon, overcome by the climate, but to endea- 
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vour to persevere in her usual habits of employment. She took from 
the table one of Ross's exquisite miniatures of Walter, and worked at 
a it, she had made great progress, - the face was panty 


ee 1s the strangest fancy, dearest Clara, to copy that miniature ; 
you said so often you were absolutely satisfied with the likeness; and 
till we are called on active service you have the original too, and [ am 
sure you are always looking at that, more than ever I think, since this 
= weather set in after the rains, I suppose you are looking for 
freck 

Clara looked up from her drawing with rather a melancholy smile. 

‘Come and tell me what you think of the copy; I like it myself; 
can you find any fault, or is it quite perfect ?” 

Walter seated himself beside her, and examined the beautiful 
miniature she showed him. It was admirably copied, but one stray 
lock of his bright hair fell on the forehead, in a manner different to 
that painted by the master hand of Ross, and gave, he said, a melan- 
choly air to the eyes. 

*“* One? looks, dearest, all happiness, as when I sailed, yours looks as 
if I disliked the Indian sun, or as if I had some gloomy prospect be- 
fore ne—as if I read some dark destiny in the stars,” 

These words were spoken carelessly, and without any further mean- 
ing; but they made his wife shudder. She looked at her picture, and 
endeavoured not to see what she wished to persuade herself was a 
fancy of Walter's; she endeavoured to prove the drawing was nghaely 
the same as that of the original. 

** No, you have an excellent eye for catching an outline, but mine is 
more accurate about details, I have a clear sight; look, love, at the 
angle of the eyebrow and this lock of hair; your line is much more 
curved.” 

Clara looked at the miniatures, and could not resist the evidence of 
the comparison. She sobbed aloud, 

: % M ly dearest Walter, you certainly have a clearer sight than I 
ave.” 

Surprised, vexed, and mortified by this apparent childishness and 
waywardness on his wife’s part, which he had never seen in her cha- 
racter during the long acquaintance of their mutual childhood, and 
the years of their love, Walter Courtenay drew Clara towards him, 
and tenderly embracing her, soothed her with the kindest and the most 
persuasive words. 

} : How can it vex you, my dearest girl, that I see better than you 
re) ? 

** It is not about the picture,” sobbed poor Clara, it seemed to him 
like a petted child. 

“ About any thing, what can it signify? T'll wear green spectacles 
if you like, but do not take such odd, fancied distresses into your 
head. I half fear, my beloved,—and it is wretchedness to me to think so, 
—that your precious health is beginning to feel this climate. Ever 
since the rainy weather ended you have been nervous and unhinged, it 
seems as if a cloudy sky were necessary to your happiness.” 

Clara thought, indeed, with trembling, of the Star of Destiny : would 
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she had never seen or heard of it, or that Walter could but once 
see it! 

“‘T have noticed for the last two or three days your Ayah has been 
always about you, telling you her Indian romances; they are pretty 
enough, I dare say, but don’t listen to them now, those sentimental 
things will quite upset you. You know, my angel, you are all in all 
to me, and here, away from every one at home to aid me in ishi 
you, and with your youth and my inexperience, I really don’t know 
what to do for you, or with you ; if your health fails you will break my 
heart, Clara.” 

Mrs. Courtenay murmured on her husband's bosom words of pro- 
mise to subdue her fancy, to revive her spirits of assurance that she 
was perfectly well, that he had nothing to tear for her health, and that 
for his sake she would never allow herself to sink, vainly, for an in- 
stant. 

The rest of the day was one of calm happiness to both; evening 
came, and with it the refreshing evening drive, the amusement of the 
gay crowd who thronged around them, and then the ball. It was a 
very gay one, given expressly in honour of the English, and in the 
English style, by a distinguished native of Bombay, whose humble 
origin, his enormous wealth, the result of his industry and enterprise, 
his profuse generosity, the luxury of his entertainments, and the untri- 
valled beauty of his exquisite carpets, have long made his name as fami- 
liarly known to all the residents in Bombay, as, through the British 
title lately and deservedly bestowed upon him by the favour of the 
sovereign, it has lately become in England. The rooms were thronged 
with all the rank and gaiety of Bombay, natives and British. 

3 Clara and Walter happened to be together in one of the ball-rooms, 
when they saw a little circle formed round the handsome Major Sey- 
mour, one of the gayest of their acquaintance. 

‘‘Seymour got his new uniform to-day by the Lady William Ben- 
tinck, with the new regulation facings,” said Captain Courtenay, ‘* he 
. showing it or himself off; but let us hear what he has got to say for 

imself.” 

They joined the circle which had gathered round the gayest officer 
in Bombay, who was displaying the alterations in the facings of his 
handsome uniform, just received from Europe, devised according. to 
royal taste. The criticisms were various. 

‘* | like the embroidery on the collar,” said Walter, ‘‘ and the pat- 
tern is pretty, but I don’t see any difference there from the old ——'s, 
I don’t believe there is any change there.” 

Clara looked at it also. 

‘‘ There is a difference in the pattern; for my/cousin, Edward Clif- 
ford was in the four years since, and I recollect his showing us 
all his things in the schoolroom at Rossingham just before he joined.” 

A brother officer of Seymour's was present in the old uniform ; it was 
appealed to, but still Courtenay did not perceive the variation in the 
pattern; and though judgment was universally given against him, 
it.was only on looking very closely he perceived his mistake, and ac- 
knowledged the alteration in the facings. 

Mrs. Courtenay’s eyes sparkled with delight and happiness, her 
colour rose to still more brilliant beauty. 
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“I knew, Walter, you were short-sighted, I am certain you are, that 
accounts for it all; I am certain I can see much farther than you cau, 
I am so glad to be sure of it.” 

“ What a silly whim!” said Courtenay, and sat down on a sofa. 

‘¢ Will you dance this waltz with me, Mrs. Courtenay?” said Sey- 
mour, who had admired her brilliant countenance, and scarcely knew 
what she was saying. : pods 

‘I shall like it of all things,” said Mrs. Courtenay, her eyes still 
fixed upon the embroidery of his collar. ‘* Do not you think Walter 
very short-sighted, Major Seymour ?” oe 

‘“‘ Rather,” said Major Seymour, and a slight smile curled _ his 
chiselled lips, as he whirled Mrs. Courtenay into the waltzing circle 
away from the sofa, where Courtenay was gazing at the wreaths of 
flowers around the ceiling. 


Orders had been issued for the march of troops into Affghanistan, 
a large body of forces had already moved northwards, with the 
baggage, and Captain Courtenay and his devoted wife were already 
some days march on their road towards Cabul. The last evening be- 
fore the departure of the last detachment had arrived, and the officers 
who were to accompany it, twenty-two in number, were seated at a 
gay supper in a large tent. At the table, loaded with the profuse 
abundance of an Indian meal, the moonlight, for it was a perfectly 
cloudless and most brilliant night, glanced, mixed with and overcom- 
ing the artificial lights, upon the uniforms, the bright locks, and the 
fair complexions of the British officers, most of whom of this detachment 
were young men, some almost boys, contrasted with the dusky folds of 
their tent, and the dark forms of their Indian attendants, who moved 
to and fro in their service, about the doors of the tent. One swarthy 
figure alone stood motionless, and apparently engaged in listening to 
every word of the gay discourse of the young soldiers, all eager to 
take the field, ardent for honour and for excitement of any kind. 

“*] wish we knew a little of the fellows we are going to fight,” said 
one young soldier; ‘‘ they don’t seem like any thing we have seen yet, 
and they say their dialect is something quite different to any thing we 
know of here. It is too bad, after all the pains I have taken at Sandy- 
hurst, andj coming out, and with my moonshee here, to find all my 
trouble will be of no use in Affghanistan, and we shall not know, 
when a fellow cries out, whether he is surrendering himself, or} telling 
you where his diamonds are hidden.” 

The dark figure I have spoken of advanced from the door of the 
tent to the circle of young Englishmen. 

** Do not,” he said, in a solemn and thrilling tone, which immedi- 
ately arrested the attention even of the gayest and most careless of his 
auditors, ‘do not believe that the accents you will hear from the lips of 
an Affghan will be a prayer for mercy, or the offer of his treasure to save 
a life which the demons themselves watch over; but if you knew by 
whom the prayers of vengeance which will burst from Afghan lips will 
be heard, and who will listen with delight to those accents well known 
to them, you would long for the power of hearing to pass from your 
shuddering senses. Even the name of the city you march to is fatal. 
When Solomon, the greatest king then upon the earth, repaid Hiram, 
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ing of Tyre, for his cedar-trees and his gold with the princely gift of 
aa cites, and they pleased not Hiram, look in the First of 
Kings in the Old Testament of the Christian Scriptures, what Hiram. 
called the gift.” 

The youngest of the party, William Howard, desirous to know what 
was alluded to, drew from his breast-pocket a little bible. He had 
faithfully kept the last promise he made to his mother, always ta 

this little bible, her last gift to him, next his heart. He read in 
the thirteenth verse of the ninth chapter of the First Book of Kings, 
‘“‘ What cities are these which thou hast given me, my brother? And 
he called them the land of Cabul unto this day.” The bible young 
Howard’s mother had given him had marginal notes, in which ke saw 
Cabul was translated, displeasing or dirty. 

“ Even so; and though those cities stand in Judea, yet here, in 
Hindostan, does the same name bear the same dark signification. 
Listen to me, and learn what enemies you will have to deal with, learn 
the true origin of the Affghan race, the children of a mighty monarch 
while he walked uprightly, and the dearly beloved heirs of the demon 
tongue. When Saul, the son of Kish, was chosen from his father’s 
sons to be king over Israel, because he was the most goodly and the 
strongest of his race, his ambition, inflamed by the prize so early ob- 
tained, soared to lofty and forbidden things, after his love for earthly 
power had been fully satisfied. Remember the witch of Endor !” 

The young men looked with increasing interest and attention on this 
strange narrator. : 

“The longings of Saul were gratified even here as they had been 
before, and he obtained power and mastery even over the demons. 
Night and day did his demon slaves toil at his bidding to build the 
palace his pride delighted in, it was to excel in riches and in workman- 
ship, and the demon art was tasked by their ar master to com- 
plete it. But long was the toil, and heavy the labour his will required, 
and the days of Saul drew towards their close. To hasten the work, 
he bade his eldest born, Prince Affghan, labour with the demons, to 
increase their exertions ; and to render him able to communicate with 
these slaves, he taught Prince Affghan the demon tongue. Yet was 
all far from completion, when the Angel of Death stood before Saul 
and demanded of him his soul. The monarch bowed his knee before 
a monarch more powerful than himself, and besought of him the boon 
to spare him yet a while, to pass away from him for a season, till his 
palace was completed ; for well Saul knew that his demon workmen 
would obey no presence but his own. But the Angel of Death said, 
‘Lo! to no man living have I said, thou shalt follow me, and he said 
nay; and-thou must follow me likewise. But for thy power (and thy 
wisdom, for it is much, and like unto mine own, will I grant thee this 
thing, thine earthly form shall remain to the eye as though thy soul 
were in it when it is away with me, and the demons shall believe thou 
livest and shall labour at thy palace.’ 

“‘So the dead Saul stood, night and day, propped upon his staff 
before his palace as the living Saul had done, and the demons be- 
lieved that he lived, and laboured on. But the white ants came, and 
grew bold as he moved not, and they devoured the wood of the staff 
on which the dead Saul leaned and the staff crumbled and fell down, 
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and the dead body of King Saul fell also, then the’demOns saw and 
knew that their master was dead, and they gave one loud shout of 
triumph, so that such a sound was never heard before, and they fled 
home. And Prince Affghan left the unfinished pulace, which he had 
no workmen to complete, and wandered into Affghanistan, where he 
founded a great kingdom, and all his children and his subjects spoke 
his tongue, which is the tongue of the demons.” 

** So we are to fight with the friends of the demons, who, no doubt, 
will lend their help to their allies, and give the word of command in 
pr or er tongue which none of us understand. It is hatdly fair play, 
especially as I dare say these delightful foes of ours are informed first by 
their allies which of us are to fall before them. We will try what 
mortal steel and lead will do to battle against their prophecies.” 

“ At this instant,” said the stranger, “the demons know well which 
of you will fall in battle with the Affghans; and it is granted to 
mortal eye to share in this knowledge, the powers of nature invisible 
in their origin are so subject in this visible world, and each of you may 
read his doom of death or life for himself, and with the eye of flesh.” 

** Are we to see our apparitions pass before us ?”’ asked two or three 
officers at once. 

The stranger without replying led the way out of the tent into the 
open air. All the officers followed, curious to see the end of this kind 
of eastern fortune-telling, as they esteemed it. Words of admiration 
broke from some of them at the remarkable beauty of.the night. 
Nothing could he more resplendent than the sky, every star was 
visible, not the slightest rack of cloud dimmed the full effulgence of 
light. The stranger pointed to the northern quarter of the heavens. 

“There is a star there,” said he, “the ray of life and light from 
which does not reach the eye that will not long be quickened by the 
universal principle of life. The first failing in the powers of life is 
here, the eye that can see this star, may sparkle long and brightly, 
but for him who sees it not, the shadow of the Angel of Death lies 
black upon the snow of Affyhanistan.” 

It was the “Star of Destiny” of which he spoke, the same which 
Clara Courtenay had vainly endeavoured to render visible to Walter’s 
eye. 

mM Show us the star!” was the universal cry from his listeners. 

“ You see that great bright star to which I point ?” 

*« Yes, distinctly ; is that the Starof Destiny ? we all see it!” 

** A little to the left of that star, just above it, is a smaller star—who 
sees that ?” 

Silence ensued; many, after a long and anxious gaze, declared 
finally that they did not see it, and believed it was all a hoax; 
several said they had a long sight, as was well known to their friends 
around them, they saw all the stars they were accustomed to as bril- 
liantly as possible, more clearly than usual; it was impossible there 
should be a star in the place indicated to them; one or two, on the 
contrary, declared they certainly saw the star, repeatedly and — 
there was no imposition on the part of the stranger, the star was certainly 
shining brightly, exactly in the spot he described, but the seers were 
much in the minority. 

The stranger himself expressed surprise at the great proportion of 
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those who professed themselves unable to see it. Finally, it was 
agreed that the names of each party, those who did not see, and those 
who saw the star should be written down, and delivered to the keepi 
of a civilian in Bombay, that the results of the Affghanistan expedition 
might decide the question of the truth of the “ Star of Destiny.” 

f the party of twenty-two, there were found eighteen of the former 
and only four of the latter. The name of William Howard was in the 
first list. The spirits of those of the party who had a slight tincture 
of superstition were much raised by finding that the proportion of non- 
seers was so much the larger. It far exceeded any proportion of 
British officers who had hitherto fallen in open warfare in India, and 
they were too contident in British power, to believe it could be 
realized. The faith of the whole party in the prophecy much damped 
by this great disproportion, which seemed to deprive the question to 
be resolved of its probability and of its zest, the whole group returned 
to the tent. Just at the door, William Howard looked back at the 
place where he had endeavoured in vain to see the “Star of Destiny.” 

‘It is strange,” said he, ** but I see the star now, though I could 
not before, yet there was no cloud, I see it clearly and steadily.” 

“Write down what the young man says on the sheet you leave in 
Bombay,” said the stranger. ‘* Your thread of life will be bruised, 
but not broken ; I rejoice in it.” 





But four months had passed from the time L,have spoken of, from the 
departure of this portion of the British troops for Cabul, when a 
wretched, solitary figure crawled in the utmost exhaustion into Jella- 
' Jabad. -His limbs, torn by the hardships of the road, bleeding from 
many wounds, his clothes rent, burned by the sun, and blinded by the 
snow he had passed through, William Howard, the sole survivor of the 
gallant band who were cut to pieces at Jugdulluk, rushed into the arms 
of his fellow-soldiers which were eagerly opened to receive him. The 
first bearer of the dreadful tidings of the fate of our arms in Affghan- 
istan, he was eagerly questioned, but he could only assure them of the 
safety of four officers of his detachment, who had been given up as 
hostages before leaving Cabul, when the surgeon enjoining silence, 
commenced the examination of his wounds. 

‘“‘] think none are very. deep,” said poor Howard; ‘‘ the last ball I 
received from an Affghan would have shot through my heart, but some- 
thing hard in my breast-pocket, here deadened it.” 

“How providential!” cried the surgeon, as he drew out the Aff- 
ghan’s ball from the singed and blackened leaves of a little red mo- 
rocco beok next Howard’s heart. 

_ It was the Bible his mother had given him. He sank on his knees 
in prayer as he kissed its pages. 

eader, more than double four months had elapsed, when in a 
Stately drawing-room, looking on to such a landscape as only England 
can offer, to the gratified eye, of wood, of water, and that quiet sky, 
which is luxury in itself after the glare in India, increased as it is by 
the use of every gaudy colour by the natives, a woman, tall and beau- 
tiful, still in the prime of her life, and scarcely past that of her beauty, 
folded on her maternal bosom, with inexpressible fondness, the sinking 
and fragile form of her lovely daughter, who lay half in her mother’s 
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arms, half on a stool of Indian ivory at her feet. Her black, soft 
hair covered her features, and fell around her on her mourning-robe, 
in the same luxuriance in the halls of Rossingham, as Walter Courte- 
nay had so often twined into a thousand graceful oriental forms in her 
lost home in India, 

The shades of evening n to fall, Lady Clifford bore het child 
into an oriel window, to sooth her with the beauty of the landscape of 
the park for a few instants, as the last glow of the sun disappeared, 
and the stars began to glow brightly in the summer sky. As they 
moved, Clara’s copy of Walter’s miniature fell from her bosom, 

As they stood in the lorie, Lady Clifford said, 

““ Look over the north avenue, dearest, how exquisitely bright the 
stars are.” 

Clara glanced her languid eye, she saw the “Star of Destiny,” and 
an instant afterward she fainted upon her mother’s neck. 

Reader, for the truth of the tale I have related with disguised names, I 

al confidently to the recollection of many officers who have served 
in India in the Afighanistan war, and elsewhere before it commenced. 
The tradition of the origin of the Affghan race and language is from 
theirown lips: and’ the Indian belief in the “ Star of Destiny,” is 
known from the natives by many Europeans, though I purposely 
forbear giving any farther clue to it. The party of twenty-two officers 
who agreed to test the truth of the tale they heard in their own per- 
sons, eighteen of whom failed to see it, just-before —. ealled upon 
active service, and four distinctly saw it, the writing down of their 
names, the death of those eighteen, ten by the sword, and eight by ill- 
ness, the survival of their four companions—all these are true. ? 








PROPOSAL FOR A DICTIONARY OF A NOT “UNKNOWN 
TONGUE.” 


Ce serait un bean dictionaire, que celui des mots en os ay oe Sete mee tae 
de justice les plus hautes iniquités, d'un air d'intelligence les plus lourdes sottises, 


dan air de protection le plus inconcevable abandon. 
Soutm, Deur Sours. 


Forty of the chosen literati of France were appointed a permanent 
committee to compile the dictionary of their mother-tongue, and they 
worked for a century (more or less) without completing their task. 
This was equivalent to the labour of one individual during four 
thousand years. There is, however, a dialect still more difficult to deal 
with than French, and no single man we believe would venture to 
wrestle with its intricacies. It is indeed at once the _ Fae 
stood, recondite, and fluctuating of n langu add to 
difficulty, the essence of vray bot. oe in its power of evading the 
curiosity of all but the mitiated; nay, its perfection is to mystify even 
the themselves; who never use it to better purpose, than 
when they are not aware of theirown meaning. Industry and inge- 
nuity, therefore, like panting time, must of necessity toil in vain, in 
their attempt to wrestle with such a task; and the most that can be 
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expected from the ablest lexicographer, will be an approximation to- 
wards completeness. Not to keep our readers longer in the dark, this 
language is the language of Humbug. 

ondiltie has shown that a perfect language constitutes, ipso facto, 
a perfect science ; none therefore but a perfect science can hope fora 
perfect language. But humbug, commencing with the seduction of 
“our general mother,” has continued to extend, and to refine itself 
with every step in the progress of civilization—it is at present increas- 
ing with railroad rapidity,—and will, in all probability, continue to 
increase, until the end of time; so that the best idea that can be 
formed of the new Jerusalem of the millenniumites, is that of a city in 
which society will be bound together, in one endless and golden chain 
of reciprocal and perfect deceit. From the very nature of things, 
then, a complete dictionary of Humbug is, like the quadrature of 
the circle, as impossible as it is desirable ; and the best that could be 
constructed, like the vieux moulin of the French proverb, would conti- 
nually require something to be done to it. 

That the construction of such a dictionary, imperfect as it might be, 
is in reality the desideratum we suppose, and that the want of it ‘is @ 
fatal defect in the literature of Europe, are propositions that require 
little argumentative proof; for no one who is in the slightest degree 
acquainted with the realities of life, can have failed to observe, on 
reiterated experiment, that the difficulties which surround the toughest 
mysteries (to say nothing of the simpler matters of debate in ordina 
society) arise from an uncertainty in the use of the words employed, 
—<difheulties which even a moderately-executed vocabulary would 
materially diminish. 

In all discussions arising out of abuse of words there are two modes of 
procedure : first, the words may be brought to the test of things, and 
an appeal made to the evidence of the senses. This is the favourite 
method with those whose object is truth. Fortunately, however, for 
hambug, the method is slow and painful, especially when the multitude 
require to be instructed. It happens, besides, that the best constituted 
humbugs depend on a language possessing the remotest connexion 
with things ;—not rarely, on such as cannot be submitted to the tests of 
sensation. The other road to settle these questions belongs principally to 
“ those of the opposite faction,” and it consists in an adroit withdrawing 
of the cant words and nicknames which have acquired an unpleasant 
notoriety, while others are substituted, whose character is not yet 
“blown.” The former may be called the offensive, the latter the de- 
fensive plan; and it is chiefly with respect to the latter that a dic- 
tionary has its application. Still, however, i reference to the former, 
it is desirable to note the progress that has been made in the exposure 
of humbugs, and thus to prevent an useless obstinacy in defending 
weak points. But the formation of a dictionary would be like a mer- 
chant’s taking of stock ; the humbugger might, by a simple reference, 
see what goods were perfect, what damaged, and what wholly unfit to 
be imposed on the public. Thus, to take an instance, “‘ theorist” has long 
been a serviceable reproach for putting down all attempts at reasoning, 
and is opposed by “ experience,” which has long served to inspire 
confidence in the rule of thumb. A faithful ry humbug, by 
declaring the true state of public opinion on these icalities, would 
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vent the practitioner from falling into the mistake of attempting to 
eep alive a mystification which is pretty universally exploded, and 
would leave him free to turn to more available resource» 6 
An objection, we are well aware, may be attempted against our-pro- 
— derived (with what logical propriety will soon appear) from 

alleyrand’s aphorism concerning the use of language in general, — If 
speech be, as he says, given to mankind for the purposes of conceal- 
ment, every word of ordinary discourse,—even to the calling a spade 
**a spade,” must be part and parcel of the language of orpy'y 80 
that the common dictionaries of any tongue must be strictly and logic- 
ally so many dictionaries of humbug. 

Tn a certain sense this is true; but it is not the whole truth. The 
aphorism in question is indeed, with all its shrewdness, but a one- 
sided maxim. In one respect we admit the language of humbug to 
be identical with the ordinary spoken language of the country: inas- 
much, namely, as the whole security of the deceit depends upon the 
hearer’s conviction that he understands what is proposed to him. On 
this account, the bare introduction of a new term into a discussion is 
sometimes enough to throw even the half-thinkers into a state of alarm 
and inquiry. Few, indeed, above the condition of brutum velgus, born 
to be “done,” now imagine that a new term necessarily implies a 
new thing; or that a substantial imposture has been abandoned , be- 
cause men have been compelled to call it by a new name, Even the 
vulgar have learned to look upon such changes with suspicion. None, 
therefore, but the adepts should be intrusted with this species of 
coinage : for they only can judge with accuracy when a recurrence to 
it is necessary; and they alone possess the necessary ability for 
passing the false coin, without exciting a fatal suspicion in the minds 
of their hitherto confiding auditors, 

No word, we are further disposed to concede, can reach to a decep- 
tive purpose, except in as far as it has, or appears to have, an honest 
meaning of its own, to found a reputation upon. Even your common 
thief puts the best face he can upon his calling, by giving it, as far as 

ible, a mask of “* respectability.” The dealer in annuities does 
not call himself “ usurer,” vor the convenient friend proclaim herself a 
**procuress;” and for this obvious reason, that these plain-spoken 
terms admit of no equivoque; they have no honest calling behind 
which to conceal that which should be a mystery. So the cleverest 
forgery that ever was executed, would be useless to any fraudulent pur- 
pose, were it not for the existence of some lawful original which it re- 
sembled in external appearance. 

Nor indeed is this all: another condition necessary to the success of 
a humbeg, is a ‘certain admixture of positive truth. It is essential to 
the very existence of fallacies, that they should present some legitimate 
inferences ; it is essential to the credit of humbugs that there should 
be such things as undoubted and undoubtable propositions. In this 
sense, the whole of a spoken language may be styled the language of 
humbug. There is, indeed, no better basis on which to found a suc- 
cessful deception, than a manifest truism, such as that twice two make 
four, or that virtue is commendable. An exordium of this cast 
such an air of frankness, there is so deliberate an appearance of self- 
confidence in the cause which thus addresses itself to the commonest 
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sense of the commonest understanding, that the dupe is caught, as 
larks are taken with a mirror, dazzled b excess of light; and he vo- 
luntarily rushes upon the most desperate jump in logic, from the evi- 
dence of the first link in the chain of reasoning, to the trustworthiness 
of the last. 

Here, then, we found our distinguo, and upon the very admissions 
we have yielded, prove our case, If alf words may be subservient to 
deceit, and if truth itself be necessary to deception, it follows that some 
words should be much more deceitful than others. Some indeed there are 
which lend themselves so readily and so perfectly to the desired end, 
that they seem as if invented for the express purpose; and without 
them, the greater and more solemn plausibilities of life could with difi- 
culty be permanently continued, Not to lose ourselves in a maze of 
particulars, we will only instance those general terms which are so 
general as to possess no meaning whatever, and which may for that 
reason be brought to pass for any or for every meaning: such are 
matter and space, abstract rights, John Hunter's stimulus of neces- 
sity, the primitive and indefeasible equality of man, the ‘* moi” and 
the “ absolu” of the new French philosophy, &c. &c. These terms 
and their fellows constitute, par excellence, the appropriate language 
of humbug, as we understand it, and in contradiction to the other 
words of the dictionary. But so numerous are these anguilla equivo- 
cationis (not to speak of others less obscure), so subtle and so difficult 
to pin down to any fixed and determined meaning, that a vocabulary 
of them, however imperfect, would fill a large volume, although the 
mysteries belonging to each word should only be slightly glanced at. 

he common dictionaries, then, may contain the language of humbug 
inclusive, but the terms, like gold buried fathoms deep in the un- 
worked mine, are of no use to mankind. ‘The words are there, it is 
true, but their relations to deceit are unexplored. Ordinary lexico- 
graphers take language as they find it; and when they have quoted an 
authority for some special use of a word, they think they have given 
their word a character ; whereas they have only favoured it with a pass- 
port,—too often obtained upon the most fraudulent pretences, No one 
of them, as far as we know, has attempted to illustrate the abuses 
to which his terms are liable, or taken the slightest pains, by careful 
analysis, to protect the student from imposition. On the contrary, we 
need but open any of their works (Johnson's Dictionary for instance, 
the literary bible of a genuine John Bull), and we shall find, be the 
page which it may, use and abuse so jumbled together, as to force a 

lief that the confusion is not altogether without a collusive design to 
help forward the craft. 

_ But the most formidable opposition we have to expect in the prosecu- 
tion of our proposal, is from those who, considering humbug to be 
essential to their own interests, are in a state of feverish alarm at the 
approaching advent, as they imagine, of a reign of unmystified com- 
mon sense, which they regard as the comble of anarchy and confusion. 
In their extreme alarm for the peace and order of society, they are 
fearful, lest, by the printing of a dictionary of humbug, the art might 
be endangered, and Othello’s occupation gone. What !—they will say 
“remove the impenetrability of humbug! denounce the fallacy by 
Which we live! lay bare the mystery which preserves the frame of so- 
eb.——VOL. LXVII. NO. CCLXVI, ad 
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city together! What are you dreaming of !! When all can see 
their way to the essence of things, who will think it worth his while to 
Play the juggler with words ? 

uch fears are altogether unfounded; and to entertain them is to 
entertain very inadequate notions of human nature. It is by no means 
sufficient that the mechanism of an imposition should be exposed, in 
order to ensure its downfal. At every turn, many exceedingly well- 
conditioned humbugs are to be encountered, stalking the streets in full 
daylight alive, and alive like to be, in spite of the best efforts to knock 
out their brains by an intelligible definition, The quinta pars homi- 
num, the small phalanx of the world’s picked men alone are in a 
condition to profit by the lights our dictionary would concentrate. 
The masses have little leisure -for study, and less inclination to avail 
themselves of that little they possess; and what is more, they do not 
like being put out of theirjway by outlandish truths, with which (like the 
Scotch lady in the case of cleanliness and order) ‘ they canna be 
fashed.” For the most part, they are positively in love with humbug, 
and fully realize—(pardon the novelty of the quotation)—Hudibras’s 


notion, that 





The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat. 


Accordingly, they ever prefer the false Simon Pure to the true; and 
are ready to resent the attempt to set.them right, as an impudent 
assumption of intellectual superiority, unfounded as it is troublesome. 
** Thrones, altars, social order, and all that is dearest to man” (the cant 
words of the alarmist to express his own share of ‘the siller’’), in as 
far as they depend upon the successful propagation of falsehood (and 
remember, that they do so in any degree, is no saying of ours, but the 
innuendo of the class of talkers‘ whom we are answering), are not 
thus endangered by the truthtellers. Humbug is a many-headed 
monster, and uno avulso, non deficit alter. The man that is de- 
sirous to put down a humbug in which he has no interest, is only 
likely to succeed when he can substitute for it—not a truth—but an- 
other error that will be more generally pleasing. Philosophy has for 
two thousand years laboured with creditable zeal to eradicate humbug; 
but there it is to this day unimpaired, with its full complement of heads 
erect and hissing. In the mean time one impostor has succeeded to an- 
other, each in turn silencing his predecessor, and yielding in turn to a 
newer candidate ; while every dog has had his day, and all have enjoyed 
their share of the profit. Errors may, perhaps, be extirpated, but 
error is immortal: and we will venture to assert that things as they are 
have more to fear from Socialists, Chartists, Mormonites,—ay, and 
from Puseyites, too, than from all that can be effected by the best lexi- 
cographer of humbug that shall ever arise. : 

That the simple and the plain are truly distasteful, and that the s 
vulgus vult decepi is no matter of mere conjecture, will appear from 
the fate of those who in any age have stumbled upon a “ danterne 
toute pleine de vérités,” and have inconsiderately scattered them 
abroad, without regard to the mole eyes of their contemporaries. All 
such have been uniformly persecuted to the death, wherever and 
whenever they were not strong enough to take their own parts: @ 
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when they have been too numerous to be thus put down with a s 
hand, and when public opinion has winced at the gibbet and the 
stake on so large a scale, why then, to be sure, they have only been— 
tolerated. 

Now, pray, my good friend, do not sit staring like a stuck pig at 
that last word. Do you really not know’ what it means? have you 
yet to learn that it is one of those clever vocables, contrived to cover, as 
Soulié says, the grossest iniquities with an appearance of justice. Are 
you indeed such a spooney as to confound toleration with liberality, 
and to plume yourself on not calling in the aid of the hangman against 
every man who nec sapit nec tecum sentit. If you are, indeed, pos- 
sessed of that “Turkish opinion,” you will stand in much risk of 
having some fine day to reckon without your host, in a way that will 
— exceedingly disagreeable to your own fine feelings: and this all 
or want of our proposed dictionary. 

Possessed of that invaluable authority, you would only have to turn 
to letter T, and to learn that toleration is now pretty well known as a 
sly euphemism representing mitigated persecution,—a humbug advanced 
to blind the unthinking to the odiousness of tampering by extrinsic hopes 
and fears with other men’s consciences—a halfway house for spiri- 
tual pride and self-conceit to linger in, when reason and religion have 
put down open violence, and expelled them from their old stronghold, 
the compella intrare\: you would thus see the danger of trusting to the 
word. 

We are not sorry for having stumbled upon this digression; for it 
will serve to illustrate more fully the real bearings of our main proposi- 
tion. It is sufficiently known that this word “toleration,” has served 
perfectly well for more than a hundred years, ‘to keep, in some endurable 
degree, the king’s peace, without essentially disturbing the rights of cer- 
tain parties to the lion’s share in all the good things going, and with- 
out absolutely depriving them of the pleasure of insulting and tramp- 
ling upon the rest of mankind : nay, better still, it has served to quiet 
the consciences of the weaker among the elect, who did not interpret 
the “love one another” of their divine master, as meaning ‘‘ keep what 
you get, and get what you can.” Now, it may be said that to disturb 
this blessed state of things is a great evil; and that the dictionary by 
teaching men to speak by the card, if not an offence punishable at 
common law, is at least a volume not to be encouraged{by right-think- 
ing people. True, good sirs, perfectly true, provided you could only 
keep things quiet as well as words, But the evil of it is, this, as we 
have shown, can’t be done. Humbugs, like all other sublunary things, 
are perishable, and in them nature's copy’s not etern, In spite of 
spite, men will discover that plunder is robbery, that blows pain, and 
- that guns kill. Do what you will, they learn at last, that taking a 
man’s horse from him because he is a papist, is not pleasant to the pa- 
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2 tient who is fond of a fox-chase; and that depriving him of his land 
; for an opinion, is likely to end in starvation. In the long run then, 
- the victims will wince and kick fearfully, when denied justice and 
i Stripped of their rights,—call the process by what delicate name you 
: may. But here lies the true danger to society. It is in the nature of 
nd things that the progress of such discoveries can never be equal between 
nd the parties sufte 


ering such outrages and the parties profiting by them ; 
0 
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while it is this precise inequality which begets.those very heart-burni 
insurrections, and ators ren which it is. the laudable desire of the 
“as you were” nien ‘to prevent. Now it cannot be denied that the in- 
equality is eticnicane by an ignorant persistance in using the 
language which has ceased to disguise the nature of an abuse, without 
reference to its diminished efficacy. The perfection of a humbug is 
not merely to last out the date of its utility, but also to perish and 
disappear when that date is out. It is, however, one of the bad pr 
perties of humbugs, never to know when they are dead ; but to continue 
running up and down, like Partridge, the almanac-maker, when they 
ought to be in their coffins, and not even so much as remembered in 
their epitaph. 

In the age in which we live, more especially, this intense vitality of 
humbug is grievously pernicious; one party never thinking they can 
have enough of a good thing, and the other resenting the continuance 
of a deceit they have penetrated, and viewing it as insult added to 
injury. One great service then which society would derive by pa- 
tronizing our dictionary, would be a more amicable adjustment of its 
great pending disputes. It would shorten the transition state, which is 
ever a ticklish crisis; and by teaching when a humbug had done its 
duty, it would either induce the parties concerned to submit cheerfully 
to inevitable consequences, or set them upon the timely invention of 
some novelty to break their fall, and give them leisure to accommodate 
themselves more conveniently to the change. The consequence, then, 
of a well-constructed dictionary, 80. far from striking a blow at the 
art, would be to quicken the succession, and by hurrying away worn 
out impositions, to preserve humbug in the general in a condition far 
better fitted for actual service. 

Our readers cannot fail to have observed that from the variable na- 
ture of humbug, its dictionary would in the nature of things be more 
a record of the past, than a/picture of the present; its decisions, unlike 
those of my lords the judges, would be rather comments than prece- 
dents, But we are bold to assert. that this historical side of the ques- 
tion embraces some of the most striking advantages of our proposition. 
A dictionary of humbug would indeed offer by far the most acceptable 
form, in which history can be narrated, Take from the history of man- 
kind the succession of humbugs, and you take from it its whole pith and 
marrow. Does not the principal business of great ministers consist in 
the safe conduct of state mysteries? Is not the maintenance of hum- 
bug the special function of all corporations? while each individual, in 
his private capacity, is engaged, pro modulo suo, in working out some 
particular imposition. Thus the guicguid agunt homines lies within 
the province of our lexicographer ; and the farrago of the historian, 
and of the word-catcher is precisely the same. 

From the appearance of our dictionary we should prophetically date 
an important revolution in the historian’s art; for it would be a com- 
plete model of the ‘way in which history should, be written, so as to 
enlighten those who wish to be enlightened, to leave those in the dark 
whose eyes will not bear the light, and consequently to spare the 
authors those serious inconveniences which await the greater lantern- 
bearers of the age, who, as we have stated, are rarely remarkable for 
coming to a mote gly 
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” Qur dictionary, as an historical work, would have this singular ad- 
vantage over the ordinary narratives of events, that, its. possession of 
an universal key to all transactions, would save.a world of discussions, 
as idle as they are tedious, concerning. the causes .of each successive 
event. By far the larger part of ordinary. histories, is, takeo up in 
‘canvassing the motives of the actors, and in tracing the course of thing: 
backward to some fanciful antecedent, -with which it,in all probability 
has as little to do, as with the man in the moon, that, standing type of 
exclusiveness, idleness, and gentility. « By. presenting the facts in his 
own peculiar light, the lexicographer of humbug, plucks out the heart 
of their mystery, conforms to the reality of things, eviscerates their 
philosophy, and all without the aid of that scaffolding of comparisons, 
conjectures, and hypotheses, with which the Humes and the Robertsons 
were obliged to obscure and deform their edifices. When the language 
by which any event has been carried, is fairly sifted, and its humbugs 
translated into plain English, what. more can there remain to waste 
a syllable upon ? 
is will be thoroughly understood by reference to the example of 
Bayle, whose dictionary was in many respects a precursor of our own, 
His articles, notwithstanding the veil he threw over his meaning, to ac- 
commodate the weak-sightedness of the age he addressed, are a trae 
multum in parvo ; and they leave little to be said by successors. Many 
of his biographies might indeed be taken.as models of historic compo- 
sition ;—affording light enough to guide the intelligent, but a light so 
wrapped in\ clouds, as to prove a stumblingblock to the dolt, who 
mee ne taken his frankness in dudgeon, had he spoken out more 
istinctly. 

If there be any of our readers:still at a loss to, peceive the full force 
of what we have advanced, another example, perhaps will assist.in 
clearing their intellect. One of the greatest contests of the present 
day relates to education, a word so obscured or neglected, that it has 
for ages lent itself to the grossest deceptions, Itis not our pearent 
purpose to enter upon the whole dispute, for that. would. lead us too _ 
far, We shall refer only to that one humbug connected with it, which 

consists in teaching the boys of this nineteenth century that the Catos, 
the Brutuses, and the whole tribe of patricians of ancient Rome, were 
. Shining lights of patriotism and of: virtue,—-that the republic was a 
, model of free government, and its laws an epitome of superhuman 
wisdom. All this was once taught in perfect good faith; but ex- 
», perience, while it discovered the fallacy, discovered also that the pro- 
pagation of the error might be turned to good account, The training 
» Of the child in the way he should go, is the all in all of education ; 
but when it was decreed that the destiny of man should be to go through 
life crab-fashioned, the end of education evidently became to prevent 
the possibility of straightforward progression. To attain this end, it 
was silently arranged to turn youth away from all sciences having. a pos- 
sible leaning to the useful, ‘to cram them with rigwaroles accepted 
J, 00. authority ; and,thus, to wr accustom them not to be startled at an 
absurdity. "No education, indeed, can be considered, complete, that 
does not employ both these methods. | But the ancient reading of the 
classics of which we have spoken, while. it is. the root of some of 
the most potent and pregnant humbugs. yet prevalent in society, 
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(such as wisdom of ancestors, the greatness of military supremacy in 
nations, the substantiality of vainglory in individuals), infuses likewise 
a beneficial obtusity, by amalgamating such maxims with the inculcations 
of Christian morality, which jangle together like bells out of tune. Ima- 
gine a child accepting his schoolmaster’s praise of the fratricide Horatius, 
his eulogy of the one Bratus who slew his son, and of the other who as- 
sassinated his reputed father, his admiration of the suicide Cato, or of the 
whole kit of patricians in a lump, whose virtues ended in the proscrip- 
tions, the overthrow of the republic, and the toleration of such monsters 
as Tiberius and Nero; and then follow him while he hears the same 
practices denounced from the preacher's chair; and fancy the whirligig 
goings on in the poor thing’s baffled intelligence! Would any one be 
surprised if, after such a training as this, our senators should sometimes 
enter the legislative chamber prepared to swallow every paradox, or 
that they who should lead the masses, occasionally become the last 
to penetrate the mysteries in which they breathe and have their 
being? 

All this, it is true, worked exceedingly well, as long as retrograde 
motion was universal, as long as this mode of education was the only 
one, and those who had it not, had none. But when the masses got 
another education of their own (an education of fact), and when they 
began to take a part in public affairs, got into the representative body, 
and wrestled with the Classics, when those who could and would think 
for themselves began a contest with the children of authority and passive 
obedience, the moment was arrived for giving up the time-worn hum- 
bug, and for: beginning with some other, better suited to the circum- 
stances. For want of our dictionary, however, the parties interested 
fail to discover their own position. While the statisticians, the poli- 
tical economists, and matter-of-fact men, have penetrated to the true 
meaning of the word education, and insist upon making the thing cor- 
respond, the old fellows, instead of accommodating themselves to the 
change, and endeavouring to be as wise as their opponents, persist in 
understanding education in its old sense, and waste their strength 
in a vain effort to pinfold the masses within the pounds, pillories, and 
stocks, from which they have already definitively escaped. Trusting, 
accordingly, to succeed in this their endeavour, they are daily getting 
deeper and deeper into the mire, to their own great discontent, and the 
still greater danger to the peace of society. 

So much for the philosophy of the humbug ; now as to history, what 
better than a willrenioted article on the humbug of education would 
lay bare the most intricate and puzzling events in the parliamentary 
story of our times. Without such a key, indeed, we defy posterity to 
make out the semblance of a motive for that obstinate resistance which 
some very pious men in Ireland have made to the national system of edu- 
cation. How else will the Gibbons and the Guizots of posterity discover 
the wisdom of propagating the reading of the bible, by restricting 
education to conditions which would effectually prevent the masses 
from learning to read at all. Tell them, however, that the opponents 
of that system were themselves educated on the old crab-progressing 
system, and the thing becomes clear as day. 

So also, just imagine the interminable intricacy of that historical 
discussion in which an ordinary historian must embark, who in the 
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twentieth century would give the philosophy of our actual corn-law 
discussion. What motive could his utmost ingenuity assign for the 
agriculturist’s attempt to root out manufacture from the land, and to 
raise the price of his corn by destroying the market? We have, in- 
deed, a type of this attempt, in Hogarth’s picture of the man sawing 
off the sign of the crown, on which he is seated, an act which must 
end in his breaking his own bones :—but a reason for such conduct, 
that is quite another thing. Give the historian, however, a key to the 
humbug of education, and the whole philosophy of the event becomes 
as clear and as straightforward as the road to Brentford. On the other 
hand, would the historian give the rationale of the patient submission 
with which the consumers have bent before these laws, let him turn to 
the dictionary for the article on ‘‘ protection ;” and if not satisfied by 
the perusal, that it is a word meant to cover the most inconceivable 
neglect, if he still doubts how the ad hominem fallacies of that hum- 
bug could prevail against the evidence of fact, let him compare them 
witht those of any other enormous humbug yet in credit, and he will 
find little to wonder at; or if he does, be has only to go back to the 
article ‘‘ education” (for the people), and his dictionary will set him 
right once and for ever. 

The only ground of objection about which we have.yet some slight 
degree of doubt, is the bearings of our dictionary upon the science of 
metaphysics.\| The man who should set forth an explanation of the 
words employed in this one field alone of humbug, would prove himself 
the greatest lexicographer of his age; but how far he would be a be~ 
nefactor to his species while thus depriving them of their favourite amuse~ 
ment, and cutting off whole classes of men from their means of existence 
(for such it has been presumed would be the result), we cannot as yet 
determine. It is, however, some consolation to know, that though the 
choicest morsels of metaphysical humbug have long been abandoned, 


though Bonum is no longer 
an animal 
Made good with stout polemic brawl, 


and though no one now pauses to inquire ‘‘ whether besides the real 
being of actual being, there be any other being necessary to cause a 
thing to be”—still the spirit of maystification survives; and Plato 
a and Cousin is read, though Locke has written and Bacon 
aught. 

Such being the uses of a dictionary of humbug, it is humbly pro- 
posed, when the Arts Unions have been thoroughly worn out, and when 
that humbug has had its day, that a small portion of the superfluous 
cash which, in the worst of times, burns in the pockets of the idle, should 
be applied to the encouragement of our scheme. It would be ex- 
tremely easy (with the money in hand) to engage a sufficient number - 
of “persons of honour,” admirably fitted for the task: and we could 
name one individual, from individual experience, a facile princeps, to 
place at the head of the committee ; but we shall abstain—first, because 
we don’t choose to be personal; and secondly, because we have no 
doubt that before we could put the name on record, our readers would 


have already hit off the man. 


fu. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


No. Il. 


“ Kamah, the Jagheerdar”—Setting out of a hunting- for the jungles—Fort of 
Hullzal—Miseries of an officer’s life on detachment—The forest, feelings of ex- 
citement on first entering ii—Encampment on the banks of the Black River— 
Young Kamah punished for killing a tiger—Old Kamah’s superstition regarding 
tigers—Killing a bison—Narrow escape from a bell Ametote of the jagheer- 
dar—Daybreak in the forest—Forest scenery—Following a trail—Shooting a 
bull-bison—A picturesque group—Sagacity of{ the savage—A herd of bison 
—Death of a cow—A charge—The danger averted by the jagheerdar—Vanity 
!. of a young sportsman—Decapitating the bison—Shooting a stag—Remarkable 
adventure with bison—The stray peon. 


Dharwar, April 5th.—1 have this morning made the acquaintance 

a remarkable character. Allow me, gentle reader, to introduce 
im. 

I was sitting in the verandah after breakfast smoking a cheroot, ad- 
miring a magnificent bison’s head which hung over the doorway, and 
longing to have a day fixed for our expedition to the Great Western 
Forest where I hoped to earn a similar trophy for myself, when a 
strange, wild figure, armed with a matchlock of unusual length, entered 
the gate of the compound* and advanced towards me at an easy sling- 
trot, keeping his eyes fixed upon the ground, and instead of following 
the path, swerving to the right and left, as if seeking for something he 
had lost. 

His wild air and strange motions led me to suspect he was detanged, 
and my suspicions were not diminished, when on catching a glimpse of 
R ’s tame deer, the track of which the old savage had, from the 
force of habit, been tracking up—he uttered a wild whoop, levelled 
his matchlock as if about to fire, then with a low, chuckling laugh, te- 
covered the weapon, threw it across his shoulder, where he balanced it 
without the assistance of his hands, and stepping up to me, with a 
broad grin, extended his long skinny paw, in token of friendship. 

We had exchanged civilities—for my savage friend was remarkably 
courteous in his manner—and were trying, but in vain, to make our- 
selves intelligible to each other, when E——, who happened to enter 
the verandah, sprung forward with an exclamation of joyful recogni- 
tion, and shaking the old man cordially by the hand, introduced him 
to me.as his particular friend, ‘* Kamah, the Jagheerdar.’”* 

This then was the renowned Kamah—the bloodhound of the West- 
ern Forest; that prince of trackers, of whose fame I had heard so 
much, and whose exploits had formed the subject of my waking 
dreams for the last month; and it was with feelings very much akin to 
those I experienced on first beholding our immortal “ Iron Duke,” that 








* The enclosed piece of ornamental ground surrounding a gentleman’s house in 
India, is called a compound. 


+ Jagheerdar—a petty prince; a nickname bestowed by us on old Kamah, as 
head of the Seedee tribe, and prince of the Western Forest. . 
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I now gazed on the swarthy features and eagle eye of this great general 
of the wilderness, 

While the stark old hunter was engaged in earnest conversation 
with E » Thad a good opportunity of scanning his figure and ac- 
coutrements. 

He was a tall, wiry man, apparently about sixty years of age, and 
looked as if hard exercise and constant exposure to a tropical sun, 
had completely dried up the juices and softer particles of his frame, 
leaving nothing but bone, sinew, and muscle. His step had all the 
freedom and elasticity of youth; and there was an air of dignity about 
the old man, a stateliness of carriage, and a look of proud sel!-posses- 
sion in his piercing eye, that marked him at once for a free denizen of 
the forest—one of Nature's aristocracy. 

His dress and accoutrements were quite in keeping with his general 
appearance : a greasy skullcap, which had once boasted a variety of 
gaudy colours, covered his woolly pate, now grizzled by age, a narrow 
strip of cotton-cloth passed between his legs, and fastened to a girdle 
round his loins, was the only piece of dress exclusively devoted to 
purposes ofdecency. But a coarse blanket, or cumdley, of goat’s hair, 
was thrown jauntily across his left shoulder, partly for effect and partly 
to be used in case of wet weather, or to serve as a protection against the 
dew when sleeping in the open air. On his left side was suspended a 
pouch of dressed leopard-skin, containing his bullets, tobacco, and ma- 
terials for striking a light; and on the right he carried his powder- 
flask, formed of the shell of a small cocoa-nut,'covered with antelope- 
skin, and secured by a wooden stopper. A venerable-looking match- 
lock, richly ornamented with brass, a small hatchet, and a well-worn 
creese thrust into his belt, completed his accoutrements. But what 
struck me most forcibly in his appearance, was the decidedly African 
cast of his features, and the woolly texture of his hair—peculiarities 
unknown among the native tribes of Indias. 

But this was afterwards explained by E——, who informed me that 
Kamah was in reality an African, or Seedee, one of a remarkable 
tribe, inhabiting the Western Forest; and said to be descended from 
runaway African slaves who fled from the early Portuguese settlers at 
Goa, and established a littie colony in the heart of the jungles, 
where they continue to support themselves by hunting and rearing a few 
tame buffaloes. 

The arrival of old Kamah was ever hailed as a joyful event by the 
young civilians; and on this occasion, his report of numerous herds of 
bison and deer swarming in the jungles, was even more tempting than 
usual. 

It was forthwith determined to start for Dandilly to-morrow. The 
jagheerdar was dismissed loaded with little presents, among which a 
bottle of brandy was not forgotten; a meeting was appointed on the 
banks of the Black River and orders issued for an immediate march. 

Fort of Hullzal, April 6th.—The tents and camp-equipage having 
been despatched overnight, our party, consisting of three young civilians, 
my brother and myself, started after tiffin and rode the first stage to 
Hullzal, a small mud fort on the outskirts of the forest. 

I shall never forget the feelings of joyful excitement with which I 
mounted my favourite horse, ‘ Challenger,” and rode forth upon my 
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first jungle campaign. Each horseman was armed with a rifle slung 
at his back, a hunting-knife, thrust into his belt, and a hog-spear, car- 
ried in the right hand; and thus accoutred we rode through the can- 
tonment in military order, performing, like wild Indians, an incantation 
to ensure success in the chase, by chanting in chorus a favourite 
hunting-song, to which we kept time by clashing our spear-heads to- 
ether. 

: Nothing worthy of notice occurred during the march, and shortly 
after sunset we reached our halting-place. Here we found Lieutenant 
H——, of the Bombay native infantry, who, in consequence of the 
country being in a disturbed state, has been detached to this wild spot, 
in command of a small party of sepoys. 

Poor fellow! I pity him; for in addition to the weary monotony of 
his life—which he must feel doubly irksome, from not ‘being a sports- 
man—he has had several attacks of ague, and | can see by his pallid 
cheek and wasted frame, that the unwholesome air of the jungles is 
slowly, but surely doing its work. If he is kept here—and he expects 
to be kept—during the unhealthy season, when the demon of malaria 
spreads his pestilential wings over the woodland districts, the chances 
are that he, as well as the greater part of his detachment, will become 
food for the hungry jackals, which are at this moment filling the mid- 
night air with their dismal wailings. But such are the chances of a 
soldier's life in India, and it is in, vain for him to repine at his lot; so, 
like a sensible fellow, H makes the best of it, and whiles away the 
weary hours with a few well-thumbed books and a cracked flute, which 
as mine outraged ears can testify, 





Discourses most execrable music. 


Hunting-camp on the banks of the Black River, April 7th.—We 
started from Hullzal at daybreak, accompanied by poor H , who, 
although no sportsman, appeared delighted to join our party, for the 
sake of enjoying a few days social intercourse with his fellow-beings. 
After riding a few miles through low brushwood, which gradually in- 
creased in height as we advanced, we at length found ourselves fairly en- 
veloped in the deep gloom of the eternal forest. And well do I remember 
the feelings of boyish delight, almost amounting to rapture, with which 
I gazed npon the dark wilderness of trees, and felt that now the dreams 
of my childhood were realized. 

From my earliest youth the description of an uninhabited forest pos- 
sessed the greatest charm for me. I never read or heard of one that 
my heart did not yearn to explore its inmost recesses. The desire to 
do so became a sort of monomania; it haunted me in my dreams, and 
often when wandering through the fragrant birch woods of my native 
land, towards the close of an autumn day, have I magnified the humble 
brushwood into gigantic oaks and stately pines, and fancied myself a 
lone hunter, about to be benighted in the wilds of some far-distant 
clime. But ever and anon, a silly-looking, black-faced sheep, plenti- 
fully besmeared with tar, to render him as much as possible out of 
keeping with my imaginary wilderness, would cross my path—the in- 
harmonious whistle of a small herd-boy would grate upon my ear, or 
a most commonplace cottage, with a few half-naked urchins dabbling 
in the pool of stagnant water in front of the door, would obtrude itself 
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upon my sight, and I returned home disgusted with civilized-life, to 
pay the penalty of indulging my romantic propensities, by undergoing 
at the hands of a very unromantic tutor, the still less romantic punish- 
ment of being flagellated with a pair of leathern taws. 

But a whole bull’s hide cut up into taws, and wielded by a whole 
regiment of dominies, could not have flogged out of me my cherished 
love for a forester’s life; and now that my cherished visions were 
realized, the feeling returned upon me with redoubled force. I felt 
that I was a man—that the field of adventure was opened to me—I felt 
the inexpressible delight of beholding nature face to face—primitive 
nature in- all her unadorned loveliness. I revelled in the idea of per- 
fect solitude—of wandering unrestrained through the noble vistas of 
the primeval forest, and walking victorious amidst its savage inhabit- 
ants. I longed to grapple with some formidable antagonist—to lead a 
charge of cavalry—to be placed, in short, in any situation in which I 
might give yent to my excited feelings; and driving the spurs into my 
horse’s flanks, I dashed wildly forward, brandishing my spear and 
shouting like a madman—or a fool, gentle reader,\if you prefer the 
word. But smile as you may, those were happy days, and, unlike 
many other happy days, have left no sting behind ; for to this hour I 
look back upon my first visit to the forest, as one of the bright spots in 
my existence. 

A ride of some fifteen miles, through beautiful forest scenery, 
brought us to our halting-place on the banks of the Black River, 
where we found our tents pitched, a substantial breakfast prepared, 
and the jagheerdar, with his son, and two other men of his tribe 
— in a temporary hut; his own village being eight miles 

istant, ‘ 

I was much struck with the beauty of the spot selected for our encamp- 
ment. It was a natural lawn of the smoothest turf, sloping down to the 
edge of a noble river, studded with wooded islands, and surrounded by 
heavy forest jungle. The summits of the distant ghauts were the only 
landmarks; all else was a pathless wilderness of trees. ; 

While sitting at breakfast, we were alarmed by hearing cries of dis- 
tress proceeding from the jagheerdar’s hut, and on running out to 
ascertain the cause, we found old Kamabh in a furious state of excites 
ment, his left hand firmly fixed in the woolly pate of the hopeful scion 
of his house, and belabouring him soundly with a stout bamboo, We 
inquired what crime young Kamah had been guilty of, to bring upon 
himself such a storm of parental indignation, and learnt to our asto- 
nishment that it was all owing to his having killed a tiger! 

One of his father’s tame buffaloes having been killed by a tiger on 
the previous day, the young savage had watched for him during the 
night and shot him from a tree, when he returned to feed upon the 
carcass, 

_ This, most people would have considered a very gallant and merito- 
rious exploit on the part of a lad of fifteen; but the old forester was 
of a different opinion. 

“* It was all very well,” he said, ‘‘ for us who lived in the open ay 
to wage war with tigers, but with him who lived on sociable terms wi 
them in the jungle, the case was widely different. 

“I have no quarrel with the tigers! I never injured one of them— 
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they never injured me—and, while there was peace between ‘us, 1 went 
among them without fear of danger. But now that this young rascal 
has picked a quarrel, and commenced hostilities, there 1s no saying 
where the feud will end!” Ses 

And for this breach of good fellowship between the family of Kamah 
and his feline neighbours, the unfortunate youngster was being beaten 
to a mummy. 

We remained under cover during the heat of the day, and, in the 
cool of the evening, B—— and I, accompanied by old Kamah, strolled 
into the forest for a couple of hours, while my brother and R——, 
under the guidance of the woolly-headed youth, explored the woods in 
an opposite direction. | 

We had no great expectation of finding game in out immediate 
neighbourhood, alter the noise and bustle occasioned by pitching the 
camp, and were strolling along carelessly, admiring the scenery and 
enjoying the delightful coolness of the evening breeze, when old Ka- 
mah suddenly stopped, motioned to us to keep silence, and, after 
listening for a moment, pointed significantly towards a thick clump of 
bamboo, beyond which we could now hear a slight rustling sound, as if 
some animal were cropping the branches. 

We crept forward with the utmost caution, and separating when we 
saenes the thicket of bamboo, proceeded to get round it on opposite 
sides. 

Ihad not yet advanced far enough to see the game we were ap- 
proaching, when I heard the report of B——'s rifle, followed by a 
crash, as if a squadron of cavalry were charging through the fo- 
rest. Next moment I emerged from the thicket, and found myself 
on the edge of a large open glade, in the centre of which a female 
bison lay struggling, and tearing up the earth in the frantic efforts 
she made to regain her footing. I instinctively drew my hunting- 
knife, and rushed forward to despatch her. It was in vain that 
B—— shouted to me to hold back, for he knew the animal was only 
hit in the flank, and might get up again; in the excitement of the mo- 
ment I was deaf to his cries, and getting close up behind the shoulder 
of the wounded bison, so that she could neither strike with her head 
nor her feet, I drove the knife up to the hilt in her side. She instantly 
sprung to her feet with a convulsive bound, uttering a roar that might 
be heard for miles. But the knife had reached her heart—this was the 
Jast effort of expiring nature—her knees bent slowly under her, and 
she dropped dead at my feet. 

_ I was wiping my hunting-knife, and admiring the gigantic propor- 
tions of the noble animal, when I was startled by a warning whoop from 
the jagheerdar, and, on turning round, I beheld the old bullof the 
herd, who had returned on hearing the bellowing of the cow, in the 
very act of charging through the thicket of underwood which’ sur- 
rounded the open space. B—— shouted to me to make for the shelter 
of a tree, but a single glance sufficed to show me that his advice came 
too late. The bull was already within thirty paces of me. Turning, 
with the coolness of despair, I took a steady aim at his forehead, and 
fired ; he staggered forward, and, uttering a deep growl, dropped upon 
his knees, with a stream of blood pouring down his nose. Without 
waiting to see any thing further, I took to my heels, and made for the 
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nearest tree; but before I could reach it, the bull had recovered him- 
self, and turning round, staggered back into the thicket.» ~"” 

As soon as we had reloaded our rifles, we went after him, expecting 
to find him dead; but although we followed up the trail as long as 
there was light enough to distinguish the drops of blood which marked 
it, we never saw more of him, nor did we find any place where he had 
fallen. We supposed that the bullet had flattened against his skull, 
which in the bull bison is fully two inches thick ; or what is more pro- 
bable, from the quantity of blood lost, it had struck rather low, and 
entered the head without touching the brain. . 

Our unexpected sugcess is hailed as a propitious omen, and we ex- 
pect good sport to-morrow. 

E-—— being senior sportsman of the party, has adopted me as his 
pupil in woodcraft, and availed himself of the opportunity, while we 
were smoking our cheroots after dinner, to give me some useful hints. 
Among other things he particularly cautioned me against bullying’ the 
jagheerdar, or giving him brandy, for which he has an inordinate liking. 

‘* For,” continued E——, ‘he becomes a thorough savage when 
excited either by ardent spirits or his own evil passions; and on such 
occasions, is rather given to the use of lethal weapons. In proof of 
this, [ shall relate an anecdote of him which occurred during my last 
visit to the jungles : 

‘The colonel of a British regiment accompanied me, and brought 
with him an English servant to look after his guns and horses. The 
Englishman had picked up enough of the native language to make 
himself understood, and the jagheerdar and he were at first sworn 
friends and boon companions. But, on one occasion, I imprudently 
gave them some brandy to regale themselves after a hard day’s work. 
They sat late, and drank deep, and, having quarrelled over their cups, 
old Kamah instinctively drew his knife ; but, before he could use it, was 
felled to the earth by a well-directed blow between the eyes, and dis- 
armed, The crafty savage finding himself inferior in physical strength 
to his more muscular antagonist, affected to yield to him with a good 
grace ; and by next morning the open-hearted Englishman had half- 
forgotten, and quite forgiven, the savage conduct of his swarthy friend, 
to whom he returned the knife, with a goodhumoured laugh at the old 
fellow’s swollen face and half-closed eyes. Not so Kamah. The in- 
sult offered to his African features rankled in his breast, and he thirsted 
for revenge. We had arranged on that day to drive the jungles for 
game, and the Englishman volunteered to assist as a beater. In the 
midst of the beat, he heard the report of a matchlock behind him, and 
a bullet, whistling close to his ear, lodged in the stem of a tree within 
an inch of his head. 

‘**Too near to be pleasant!’ thought he, as he started up with a 
round oath, and shouted to the invisible marksman to ‘ mind his eye.” 
At the same moment old Kamah stepped from behind a bush within 
fifty yards of where he stood, and coming up to him with a broad grin, 
extended his hand in the most friendly manner, telling him at the same 
time, as if it were a capital joke, that it was he who fired the shot ia 
revenge for the blow he had received the night before; but was satis- 
fied the Englishman was either a swamy, or bore a charmed life, foc 
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that he had never before missed so fair a markyand “humbly begged 
leave to shake hands and make friends with so gifted an individual, 
Honest John could not see the force of this reasoning, neither did he 
at all relish the joke which appeared to tickle old Kamah’s fancy so 
much. But thinking it safer to have him for a friend than an enemy, 
particularly in thick cover, he at last agreed to shake hands; and con- 
sidering it unworthy of an Englishman to bear malice, was from that 
time forth on as friendly terms as ever with the jagheerdar. But I 
have ever since been on my guard with the old savage, and never allow 
aed a drop of his favourite liquor as long as I remain in his neighbour- 

Hunting camp, April 8th.—On awaking this morning, the first 
sounds that reached my ear were the shrill crowing of the jungle-cock, 
and the belling of the beautiful spotted deer. A herd of the, latter, 
hardly out of range from the door of my tent, were gambolling on the 
yellow sands of the river; the young does capering about with their 
tails erect, starting skittishly at the fall of a leaf, and chasing each 
other in shortening circles around a fine old buck, who stood in sulky 
gravity, like a Turkish Effendi, surrounded by the fair inmates of his 

arem. A push of his sweeping antlers against the nearest skylarker, 
stopped their game at romps, and they all trotted off into the jungle, 
whither they were followed by my brother, under the guidance of the 
jagheerdar’s hopeful son Mohadeen, a youth who trod in his father’s 
footsteps, and almost rivalled him in his love for brandy and shikar. 

“He,” the old man remarked, with a contemptuous smile, “ does 
very well in deer-stalking ; but you, sahib, wish to kill a bison, and 
must follow the jagheerdar, in whose hands the wild bulls are as suck- 
ing calves! Jnshalla, I have said it!!” 

Having delivered this modest opinion of his own skill in woodcraft, 
the old fellow inhaled two or three vigorous whiffs from his kalioon, 
slowly and pompously expelled the smoke through his nostrils, and 
throwing his blanket over his shoulder, he grasped his long matchlock, 
and strode off into the jungle without another word. 

To one who has never wandered through the depths of an Indian 
forest, I can hardly hope to convey even a faint idea of my feelings, 
when, for the first time, with nerves braced by the fresh morning air, 
and a mind screwed up to the highest pitch of excitement by the pro- 
spect of the noble sport in which I was about to engage, I followed 
my silent guide amidst stately forest-trees, decorated with festoons of 

pper-vine and wild jessamine, treading under foot the rarest hot- 

jouse plants, among which the beautiful camellia japonica glowed in 
rich profusion, and filling the air with perfume arising from the crushed 
leaves of cinnamon and camphor laurels. The plants themselves, and 
the rich perfume they exhaled, were so intimately associated,in my mind 
with ideas of refinement and luxury, that I almost started at the sight 
of my own barbarous accoutrements; and could hardly realize the 
idea that, instead of strolling through pleasure-grounds, I was follow- 
ing a savage child of nature into the stronghold of still more savage 
beasts. But these feelings speedily gave place to that thrilling sensa- 
tion of proud independence, that glorices consciousness of unbounded 


freedom, which can only be experienced amidst such scenes as this. 
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I felt as though “‘ my veins ran lightning ;” and I verily believe that at 
that moment I might have been induced to exchange all the luxuries of 
civilized society for the free life of a savage. | 

As we penetrated deeper into the woods, the forest appeared alive 
with birds, calling in every variety of key, from the harsh scream of 
the Toucan to the glad notes of the brilliant Mina of the Ghauts, as 
he smoothed his ruffled plumage previous.to taking his morning flight ; 
while the large gray monkeys, peculiar to this district, alternately 
chattered, and raised that unearthly howl, which sounded in my ears 
like the voice of evil spirits, and which Coleridge (I believe) says, can 
only be compared to “ the mingled din of iron bars rattling up Fleet- 
street, the wailing of a hundred bagpipes played at once, and the silly 
laughter of a group of drunken men.” 

The number of footmarks of all sizes, from the light print of the 
dwarf musk-deer, to the heavy tread of the stately bison, satisfied me 
there was no lack of large game; and old Kamah, stanch as a blood- 
hound in hitting off a trail, was soon hot upon a fresh track. This he 
followed up for several miles, and in profound silence ; when, thrusting 
his foot into some fresh droppings, to ascertain by their warmth how 
far the game might be ahead, he dropped upon his knees, and applied 
his ear close to the ground. 

After listening with an air of intense anxiety, which gradually re- 
laxed into a grim smile, he started to his feet, and tapping me on the 
shoulder, pointed \towards a clump of bamboos within a hundred and 
fifty yards of us. He now threw off his blanket, loosened his knife 
in the sheath, and began to creep forward on his hands and knees, I 
following close behind with a beating heart, and limbs trembling with 
excitement, After advancing about fifty yards, he stopped behind the 
stem of a‘large tree, and pulling me towards him, whispered that the 
game was in sight. At first [ could see nothing, although I perceived 
that the branches moved by sudden jerks, as if some large animal were 
cropping [them ; but, afier watching for a few minutes, the muzzle 
and shaggy forehead of a bison appeared through the leaves. 

He was an old, solitary bull, with splendid horns, and the glimpse I 
had of his head showed him to be one of the largest size. I was 
about to raise the rifle, when my guide whispered not to fire till I could 
see his shoulder, and we remained quietly within eighty yards of him 
till he took one step forward. Then was the moment ; just as his fore- 
leg appeared I took him in the point of the shoulder, with a bullet 
weighing an ounce and a half, and the enormous brute sank with a 
crash that levelled the bamboos, as if an elephant had fallen. He 
lay, apparently dead, while I reloaded, but the moment I stepped 
from behind the tree he started up, with a roar that made the earth 
tremble, and tried to steady himself for a charge. His tongue lolling 
out of his mouth, and his bloodshot eye rolling with the fury of mad- 
ness, Jent to his enormous head an expression of indescribable ferocity. 
But a single glance satisfied me the r brute was not in a state to 
prove dangerous, for his foreleg hung pea from the shoulder, and 
the foam which besmeared his mouth was deeply tinged with blood. 
He made one frantic effort to reach us, but fell before he got halfway. 
I planted a ball in his forehead which effectually stunned him (al- 
though I afterwards found it had flattened upon his massive skull 
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without penetrating), and advancing close to where he lay, discharged 
the remaining barrel into the back of his neck, where the skull joins 
the spine. This of course proved fatal. He stretched out his limbs 
with a convulsive shudder, his eyes turned in their sockets,'and the 
mighty bull was no more. j Mh 

“ Shabash, sahib, shabash /’”’* exclaimed the jagheerdar, stroking 
his chin complacently, and nodding to me as he walked round the 
fallen bison, and examined the shot-holes with the eye of a connoisseur, 
‘the young sahib has made the koolga eat some good bullets. He 
will be a great hunter! I have said it.” 

Having delivered this opinion with the air of one from whose deci- 
sion there was no appeal, the jagheerdar seated himself upon the trunk 
of a fallen tree, pulled out his flint and steel, lighted up a cheroot 
formed of dry tobacco rolled up in a green leaf, and puffed away in 
dignified silence. Exhausted as I was by heat and excitement, and 
dripping with perspiration, I thought I could not do better than follow 
his example, and there we sat side by side, with the dead bison at our 
feet, a couple of hungry vultures, which had already been attracted by 
the smell of blood, wheeling round our heads, and the sunbeams 
which struggled through the dense foliage, lighting up the wild group 
with a depth of colouring that rendered it worthy of the pencil of 
Salvator Rosa. 

Having finished our cheroots, and cut off the tuft of the bull’s tail, 
to produce as a voucher, on my return to the camp, we began to retrace 
our steps, for we were at least five miles from home, and the sun was 
becoming powerful. To any one but a native of the woods it would 
have proved a difficult or rather a hopeless experiment, to attempt 
finding his way out of this wilderness of trees. But the sagacious 
savage, as if guided by some unerring instinct, pursued his onward 
course without doubt or difficulty, occasionally marking a tree, or 
tying a knot in the long grass to guide him back to the spot where the 
bison lay. 

On our way home we walked up three samber, all solitary stags, 
without getting a shot; for having by this time laid up in thick cover, 
it was impossible to approach them unheard. The old savage became 
quite disgusted, and, for the first time in his life I believe, was trudging 
on without keeping a look-out ahead, when I, who followed close at 
his heels, observed a line of bison moving slowly towards us, and 
grazing as they went. A single rash step might have spoilt all. To 
seize old Kamah by the shoulder and drag him to the ground was the 
work of an instant, and there he lay, on his, back, motionless as a 
corpse, chuckling with inward satisfaction as he saw the herd approach. 
The fact of my having first discovered the game had evidently raised 
me immeasurably in his estimation, and a grim smile lighted up his 
swarthy features as he patted my head with parental tenderness. 

Being in the midst of an open midan, without a tree or bush to 
screen us, I was obliged to trust entirely to the colour of my dress, and 
a little scanty grass, for concealment, and crouching down I waited to 
receive the approaching herd. The wind was fortunately in the right 
direction, and on they came, unsuspicious of danger, till within fifty 
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yards of us. I fired at the leading cow at the moment the old, bull 
behind gave the signal of alarm. She fell to the first barrel, andthe 
remainder of the herd, excited to madness by the sight of. her blood, 
came charging down upon us, snorting and bellowing with rage. It 
was @ nervous moment; but old Kamah, who knew the nature of the 
animal well, laid his hand upon me to keep me down, and raising: bis 
head above the grass,’uttered a yell st unearthly, so fiend-like that 
I could! hardly believe it proceeded from human lungs. The wild 
herd turned as if a thunderbolt had fallen among them, and we could 
hear them crashing through the branches in their mad career, as they 
fled far into the forest. 

“The wild bulls tremble at the voice of the jagheerdar,” said 
the old man, regarding me with a peculiar leer, and indulging in low, 
chuckling laughter. 

It was enough to frighten the devil,” I replied, in all sincerity. 

The poor cow lay kicking on the ground, disabled by a broken 
shoulder-blade. She made an attempt to charge, as soon as our 
motion discovered us, but could only get upon her knees, in which 
position I lodged a ball between her eyes, that put her at once out of 
pain. 

I had thus, in one morning, procured a male and female specimen of 
one of the rarest animals in India, and was elated in proportion to my 
success. It makes me smile, even now, when I recall to mind the 
bantam-cock strut, the don’t-talk-to-me sort of air, with which I swag- 
gered into camp on that eventful morning, the dignified manner with 
which, on being asked, ‘* What sport, youngster?” I pulled out my 
two tails, and threw them on the breakfast-table, without deigning to 
utter a word, but with a look that clearly implied, ‘‘ Do you call that 
nothing ?”’ and the patronising smile—the look of proud superiority 
—with which I acceded to poor H——’s modest request, that as he did 
not aspire to earn trophies for himself, he might be allowed to keep the 
precious tufts as a memento—I felt assured—of the memorable morn- 
ing on which he had enjoyed the honour of sitting at the same table 
with the man who had killed two bison before breakfast. In. short, 
gentle reader, I verily believe that, at that moment, the whole wide 
world did not ‘contain a more vainglorious, self-sufficient, conceited 
young whelp than your humble servant. 

My brother succeeded in killing the old buck of the herd, which he 
followed, and E—— brought home a wild-boar. The others had fired 
several shots, but returned without any game. 

As soon as we had finished breakfast, the whole party sallied forth 
to examine the dead bison, piloted by the jagheerdar, and accompanied 
by a party of coolies to carry home the heads, 

Having taken exact measurements of the animals, made a rough 
sketch of them, and noted down their peculiarities, according to the 
directions of E , who is a zealous naturalist, and has kindly 
adopted me as a pupil, we proceeded to decapitate our victims. This 
was no easy task ; but after half an hour’s chopping with hatchets and 
hunting-knives, we managed to accomplish it. The heads, together 
with as much of the meat as the natives thought worth carrying home 
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were slung upon bamboos, and despatched into camp; and the day 
being now far advanced, we branched off in various directions to look 
for game on our way home. _I was this time accompanied by young 
Mohadeen, and old Kamah took my brother under his wing. 

I met with several herds of spotted deer and samber, but the thick- 
ness of the cover rendered it impossible to get a shot at them. The 
slightest rustle alarmed the deer before they became visible ; then came 
a crash through the bamboos, and a momentary glimpse of their brown 
hides as they bounded away was all we got, after creeping on their 
trail for miles. After a long fag through this sort of jungle, we came 
to a deep ravine, where the grass had sprung up to the height of eight 
feet. This, my guide informed me, was a favourite haunt of the old 
solitary stags, who retire at this season to secluded nudlahs while their 
horns are in velvet. The earnest cawing of some crows, hovering over 
a shady spot, attracted the attention of my guide, and after watching 
their motions for a few seconds, he pronounced, with an air of decision, 
that either a tiger, a solitary bull, or a stag was lying there, probably 
one of the two latter, as the monkeys overhead were not chattering 
with alarm, as they generally do when a tiger is in the neighbourhood. 

He was right. We crept silently to the edge of the ravine and 
looked down. A noble stag was lying stretched on his side by a pool 
of water, lazily brushing off the flies with his sweeping antlers, and 
flapping his long ears in indolent — He was within eighty 
yards, and his shoulder beautifully exposed, so I took him as he lay, 
and hit him in the fatal spot. He rose slowly, looked wildly around 
him, staggered forward a few paces, with the life-blood rolling from 
his side, and dropped dead. 

The young savage proceeded to break the deer, upon the spot, in a 
most workmanlike manner; and having deposited the heart and other 
Abyssinian dainties in the ample folds of his blanket, we left the carcass 
to be brought home next morning, and made the best of our way into 
camp, for it was becoming dusk, and the ground we had to traverse 
was of a very tigerish character. 

This stag was an old and very large samber ; he measured in height, 
from heel to shoulder, fourteen ents three inches, or within one inch 
of five feet, and the beam of his horn, immediately above the burr, was 
ten inches in circumference. 

My brother shot a bison which he lost in rather a remarkable manner 
—but I must tell the story in his own words :— 


“ We soon hit upon a fresh trail. After following it up for some 
time, Kamah suddenly halted, listened for a moment, and turning to 
me with that peculiar grin which always denotes game at hand, whis- 

red that the herd was close to us, drinking in the bed of a ravine, 
which hid them from our sight. We crept up to the bank, and there they 
were, a noble herd of at least fifteen, stooping over the stream. Their 
size appeared enormous, as they stood without a bough to conceal 
their gigantic proportions. Head after head dipped into the muddy 
water, and their small, fierce eyes often met mine, unconscious of im- 
“pa danger, as I watched them from the top of the bank, where I 
ay concealed. Alone, at the distance of a hundred yards, stood the old 
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bull, on arising ground, ever and anon snuffing the air, and look- 
ing anxiously towards us, At last he smelt danger, and gave the 
signal of alarm by stamping violently on the ground, In an instant 
every head was raised, with distended nostrils, snorting to discover 
from whence an enemy was approaching. At this moment I fired,— 
the foremost cow staggered to the ground, and the sharp crack of the 
rifle was followed by a crash like thunder, as the startled herd dashed 
through the jungle, bearing down every thing before their enormous 
strength. 

‘¢ Give her another shot,”’ said the jagheerdar, as the wounded cow 
recovered herself, and slowly followed the others, marking with many 
a crimson drop each tottering step she took. 

“ Well, hand me the spare gun !” 

Alas, there was no gun to hand! My peon, who carried: not only 
the spare gun, but all the ammunition, had loitered behind, and missing 
us for a moment in this trackless forest was to lose us for ever. 

There still remained a chance. The wounded bison might fall, 
without requiring another shot, and we followed her up with great 
caution, keeping out of sight behind the trees till we saw her join the 
herd, which was drawn up ready for a charge, and headed by the old 
bull. It was now too dangerous, unarmed as we were, to approach néarer. 
The wounded cow was leaning against a tree for support, and sur- 
rounded by the herd, who pawed the ground and enorted- with rage at 
the sight of her blood. We therefore retreated with all expedition, 
old Kamah being well aware of what would happen if once they caught 
sight of us. 

We were now about eight miles from camp, and when halfway 
home we met my stray peon, who had completely lost himself, and 
— very unhappy at the prospect of spending a night in the 
jungle. 


So ended my first day in the forest. A tiger roared round the tents 
all night, to the great alarm of our horses, but fortunately none of 
them broke loose, and the light of our camp fires prevented the brute 
from carrying off any of our bullocks. 
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THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER PRIGGINS,” “COLLEGE LiFe,” &c. 


No. II. 


“ Well done thou faithful one,” he hopes to hear, 
Who wipes away the weeping widow's tear. 
Dr. BuRROWES. 


Cuap. I. 


How different was the morning when I awoke in the hospitable 
manor-house of Mount Whistling to the glorious, brilliant evening 
which preceded it! Like the rapidly-shifted scenes of the drama of 
human life, gloom had succeeded to brightness, even as gladness is 
exchanged for sorrow. 

My friend Jonathan Sternpost rapped at my bedroom-door just as 
the clock in the stable-tower struck five. It is his usual hour of rising 
as long as the sun leaves his couch early enough to enable him to 
discern external objects. When Phoebus is lazy and lies in bed 
late, my friend wisely indulges in a prolonged snooze. I partially 
dressed myself and admitted him. 

“JT call you,” said he, “as I promised to do; but you had better 
take ‘a little more sleep and a little more slumber,’ as we used to 
say in our boyhood, for the sky ‘ heavily with clouds brings on the 
day.” A mist is on the hill, which like the far-famed Scotch mists will 
wet you as an Englishman through, if you venture to expose yourself 
to its penetrating influence.” 

“ But you,” said I, * you are about to face it, why should not I?” 

‘‘ You know the adage, ‘ use is second nature;’ I am like a well- 
thatched wheat-rick, to give you an agricultural simile, and no wet 
will hurt me,” said Sternpost; ‘* besides I put on an old suit suitable 
to the occasion, and doff it when I return from setting the men to 
work.” 

I fancied Sternpost thought me a milksop—a character I always 
abominated—and | was determined to show him that he was mistaken. 
I pretended to lie down again, but as soon as he had closed my door, I 
rose and put on my flannel-dress, without which | never travel in sum- 
mer or winter. I ought tocall it, as it is, my blanket-dress, for both the 
tunic and lower garments are made out of the best and thickest Witney 
Ican procure. [t is donned and doffed in a few seconds, resists the 
cold, and is a preventive of the ill effects of checked perspiration. In 
this costume I left the house, and in spite of the mist, which, saving 
that it wanted the rhubarb-coloured tint, and the sulphuretted-hydro- 
gen smell, was very like a London fog. You could scarcely see ob- 
jects at a few yards distance; the trees were heavily laden with it, 
and at every slight rustling of the breeze shook it off from their over- 
burdened branches, as a poodle does the superfluous fluid he has 
brought with him from his bath in pool or river. The grass of the 
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lawn over which I was crossing was, like a patent mohair gambroon, . 
impervious to water, if I may judge by the quantity which remained 
on its surface, and rendered my slippers in a few seconds as limp and 
adhesive as a wet bit of bladder. 

I felt chilly and half inclined to turn back, but summoning up my 
resolution, 1 strode through the plashy turf, and when I reached the 
hard road, set off at a good round pace for the bathing-place in 
the brook, threw off my dress, had a delicious swim, and trotted home 
again to exchange my dripping garments for a dry suit, | 

Oh, the delicious glow that seemed to rush through every vein and 
nerve after the exchange! I felt as if I loved all mankind, so cheered 
were my spirits; my muscles seemed to be braced so tightly, that I 
was sure I could clear a five-barred gate with any Nimrod in the 
county, and win the belt from the champion of all England by admi- 
nistering a series of knock-down blows @ la Cribb. 

It is really astonishing to me, that so many of my countrymen shun 
the luxury of a bath as cautiously as they would do, were they manu- 
factured of loaf-sugar, or any other soluble article. They never 
cleanse the surface of their bodies, excepting the epidermis of their hands 
‘and face, and then wonder that they suffer from indigestion, irritability 
of the nervons system, and other ills that flesh is heir to; when the 
pores of the body are clogged, and unable to perform their functions 
properly, Truly we are a filthy nation in this respect, 

Some writer—I forget who he was, and it does not much matter— 
said with more truth than elegance, that the great distinction between 
the Englishman and the Frenchman was, that the former had a clean 
shirt and an unclean skin, while the latter had a clean skin and a foul 
shirt. Thr saying is but too true. We write in our earliest copybooks 
that “ cleanliness is a virtue,” acknowledge the truth of the assertion, 
but never practise the virtue, 

Some may try to excuse themselves by pleading the difficulty of 
obtaining a bath in populous cities, without the risk of being taken up 
by a policeman; but so long as a foot-pan, a jug of water, and a real 
Smyrna sponge are to be obtained, the plea is a shocking bad one. 

All this was unpremeditated, reader, and * grew out of the occa- 
sion.” 1 could be still more eloquent on the subject, but I will re- 
Strain the flow of words and go on with my story. 

The business of the toilet over, I sought the billiard-room, uncovered 
the table, and was beating myself in the third game, by pocketing a 
cannon off the red for my imaginary adversary, when the breakfast-bell 
rang, and reminded me that I was very huugry indeed. I had had 
my cue and ‘went off the scene” of the billiard-room, exchanging it 
for ‘‘a pair of chamber-flats.” 

I do not mean to insinuate that my host and hostess were a pair of 
flats, but that I left one scene for another, the back of which, on the 
stage, is called a pair of flats. 

It has often struck me as a funny thing endugh, that all sorts of wit- 
ticisms and satirical remarks are hurled at human beings who are in 
clined to rotundity, and yet that you cannot offend a man more than by 
calling him a flat—many a man would rather be called a sharper. 

My pen must have got tipsy on too much ink, by mistaking it for 
undergraduate port perhaps, or it would not be recling about from one 
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subject to another in this improper manner. It shall take the pledge 
to o more temperate for the future, and cross its teas without “ cross- 
ing the line” of sobriety. ' 

I need not describe our breakfast—it is enough to say it wasa 
country-breakfast, which implies a judicious mixture of solids, relishes, 
and fluids. My host made rather an intemperate meal, and I followed 
his example—in which I was right, and have classical authority to 
prove it—fas est ab nost-e doceri—which, I assure you, ladies, merely 
means, ** take a hint from your entertainer,” 

The meal ended, we did, as most Englishmen do, opened the letter- 
bag, and skimmed over the newspaper; then we walked to the window 
and speculated on the weather. 

The mist had partially vanished—objects were visible at some hun- 
dred yards’ distance, and Nature seemed about to draw up the curtain 
of her theatre, and let Apollo enter on the scene. 

** We shall have a fine day now,” said I. ** I shall not be inclined to 
listen to the tale you promised within doors; you must walk and talk, 
or I shall not be inclined to listen, much as my curiosity has been excited 
to hear the memoirs of the old admiral’s protégée.” 

“Do not form too hasty a judgment,” said Jonathan; “I know 
Nature’s barometer here better than you do, who are a comparative 
stranger to this part of the island.” 

‘* But look,” said I; ‘the mist is rollivg upwards, and there I de- 
clare isa rich bit of blue with a golden ray darting through the cloud 
that has just left it.” 

‘True: let us watch that said cloud—see, it is as you said, rolling 
up the hill; but now it is checked in its ascent by the beech wood. 
if it clears it, like a balloon, at a bound, we shall have it fine—ah ! as 
Ithought. It charges it sluggishly and unwillingly—it hangs fire, as 
it were, and here it comes retreating slowly, like a discomfited storming- 
wa. We shall have a thorough wet morning.” 

Not long after he had ceased speaking a light rain began to fall, 
which shortly became closer and heavier until the fog vanished, and 
the sky was covered with a wrapper of dark gray, whence issued a 
steady heavy rain. 

** You see that I was right; the long-continued warmth has deprived 
the earth of her moisture—the sky has been surcharged with invisible 
vapour—a current of cold air from our noble Severn has condensed it, 
and compelled it to return to supply the streams of the parent that 
— it birth. Come to the library,” added my friend, “we will 

ave a fire lighted, and over its cheerful blaze I will tell you all the 
particulars I know of the life of my friend Mrs. Lauderley.” 

I gladly assented; the comfortable apartment and its well-filled 
book-shelves seemed to rejoice in the warmth and glare of the fire 
which soon shone from its college-grate. We drew our chairs by its 


side, and Jonathan Sternpost thus, as nearly as I can remember his 
words, related the story of 


THE WIDOW’S FRIEND. 
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Cuap. II. 


Ros, Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am mistress of ; and would you yet 
Iwere merrier ? Unless you teach me to forget—you must learn me how to re- 


member any extraordinary pleasure. 
Saaxspearse, As You Like It. 


In a little town on the coast of Kent, to which I shall give the 
name of Beachleigh, dwelt one Amos Farley. He kept what is em- 
phatically called the shop. He sold—but the difficulty is to tell not 
what he did sell, but what he did not sell. Under his roof were con- 
centrated the grocery trade in all its branches, including brooms and 
mouse-traps; the Italian warehouse trade, the stationery, perfumery, 
and toy trades: moreover, he kept the post-office, and the stamp- 
office, and his wife presided over a circulating library of well-thumbed 
novels and romances from the Minerva press. Amos, too, was tithing- 
man and vicar’s churchwarden—these were his public offices; as a 
private individual, he held the office of president of “ The Jovials”—a 
club that assembled every Saturday evening at the ‘‘ The Ship” inn, to 
puff away the unpleasantries of the past week in tobacco-smoke, aod 
wash down all thoughts of sordid gain with most excellent hollands 


There Amos was in his glory. He was of a sociable turn of mind, 
loved a joke, sang a good song, and was an inveterate smoker, though 
moderate in his potations. 

One club-night when all ‘ The Jovials” had departed to their re- 
— homes, save the miller and the exciseman, who always cheated 

e club rale—*‘ no liquors to be ordered in after eleven”—by ordering 
in two very large tumblers just before the clock struck, Amos, who 
had told only one very old story, and sung half an old ditty very much 
out of tune, sat in his chair of state, and gazed with lack-lustre eye at 
the sinking embers of the club-fire. 

‘“* What ails thee, man?” said the miller; “come, come, cheer up, 
man; what should make thee sick or sorry ?” 

_ Amos sighed, shook his head and the ashes out of his pipe, sipped a 
little grog, made one unsuccessful attempt at a jovial smile, and resumed 
his former occupation of trying to fiad faces in the cinders. 

“It is a part of my unpleasant duty,” said the exciseman, * to 
peer into my neighbour's affairs. 1 must make a search into my mind, 
friend Farley, and see what contraband thoughts you have stowed 
away in it to-night. If you have secreted any spirits on the sly, your 
spirits are certainly not proof, ah! ah! ah!” 

Capital!” said the miller, joining in the laugh, “capital! only 
ou've said the same thing every club night for the last twelve months, 

‘hy friend Amos should sigh like the wind which turns the sails of my 
mill I can't think, when every day brings grist to his mill, and he has 
re 9 the sweets of life than any other tradesman in the place, ah! 
ah!” 

“Ah! ah! ah! that’s an old one if you like, miller, and borrowed 
from your ancestor, the great Joe,” said the exciseman. ‘‘ Nothing 
wrong at home I trust, friend Farley. The young soldier who met with 
an accident and is Jaid up at your it is not worse, I hope ?”’ 
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“Oh no, no, he is better, much better, and will leave us shortly, I 
suspect,” said Amos. 

** Now do you know,” said the miller, “I can’t say I should like to 
have had a fine, handsome young officer on my premises, if I had so 

retty a daughter as thy Madeline is, friend Amos; I should as 
lief see a rat in the family way take up her lodgings in my granary.” 

“Ay, and she such a scholar, and so clever at the music-box, too !” 
said the exciseman. “I have heard her, on melting days, knock better 
tunes out of those little bits of ivory than our whole church choir put 
together.” 

“She is a clever girl and a good girl,” said Amos. ‘TI have 
spent a great deal on o education, and why should not 1? She is my 
only child, and I have been able to afford it. But who knows what 
may happen? Bad times may come—I may be ruined yet before I 
die, and then she will be able to provide for herself; that was my idea 
when I sent her to school.” 

** And a good idea too,” said the miller, ‘‘ only it do strike me that 
she is rather too grand like to take up with such as we about here. 
French and such other furreneering talk won't make a tradesman’s 
home comfortable; and as for music, give me the rattling of my own 
cog-wheels in a merry breeze, aud the tinkling of pots and pans in the 
kitchen.” 

** Ay, ay,” said the exciseman, ‘‘ and the hissing of a rasher of 
bacon in the fryingpan.” 

‘My Madeline, | trust, will not be called upon to refuse the offer 
of any honest tradesman, though she is not above attending to house- 
hold affairs, and beats a tailor hollow with her needle,” said Amos, 
rather proudly. ‘* Her fate is fixed—I may as well tell you—for it 
must soon be known. Madeline is engaged to be married to my 
lodger, Captain Wrightly.” 

**Glad to hear it, glad to hear it!—here’s to their health—long life 
and happiness to them! Captain and Mrs. Wrightly, hip, hurrah !” 
shouted the miller and exciseman, as they drained their glasses. 

Amos could not refuse to join in the toast, but sighed as he set down 
his glass, and did not share in the shouts. 

“Why so sad and sorry over it man? Hundreds of your rank 
would give all they have, and something more, if their family goods 
went off as well as your female stock has gone,” said the miller. 

“I cannot gauge the meaning of being sad over such a happy mix- 
ture of gentility and beauty,” added the exciseman. 

** Why, to tell you the truth,” said Amos, laying down his pipe, ‘I 
do not half likeit. The captain is, I believe, as honourable a man 
as ever lived, and will treat Madeline well himself, but then his 
friends—they are high in rank, and disapprove of his throwing him- 
self away, as they call marrying a tradesman’s daughter. If they 
treat poor Madeline with scorn or neglect, it will go nigh to break 
her heart, and that would quite break mine.” 

** What says her mother to it ?” asked the miller. 

“She, good soul, is so proud of her daughter that she thinks she is 
throwing herself away by not marrying a duke or a general officer at 
least. She threatens to tell the captain's family a bit of her mind if 
she comes across them, and I am sure she will keep her word, if they 


’ 
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give her an opportunity of doing so,” said Amos, smiling the fifst 

ig smile that night, at having inadvertently exposed to his club 
riends the propensity of his wife for keeping her word and speaking 
her mind. 

“ But the captain is going foreign, is he not?” inquired the excise- 
man. 

“Yes, he joins his regiment at Brussels in less than a month. 
That is another cause of my sadness. Madeline wishes to accompany 
him, but I cannot, will not spare her. 1 should die at the thought of 
her being in a foreign country, exposed to the dangers and horrors of 
acampaign. The captain has consented that she shall remain with us 
until the war is over, but then the poor girl will fret all the time he is 
away, and her sorrowing will make me sorry, and shorten my poor old 
woman's days. It is a bad business—a bad business—these uneven 
marriages never end well. I wish he had been thrown from his horse 
anywhere but in Beachleigh.” 

“Cheer up, man, cheer up,” said the miller; ‘ the captain will 
come home a colonel, take a snug villain the neighbourhood, and have 
you and the old woman over to dinner every Sunday in his carriage, 
You'll be so high and grand that you will cut ‘the Jovials,’ and we 
shall be obliged to take a new name when we lose the jolliest fellow 
among us.” 

Amos shook\his head, and tapping the table said, 

“ Never! I'll stick by ‘ the Ship’ to the last.” 

Right, right,” said the exciseman ; ‘ but when is the parson to be 
called in ?” 

‘‘On Monday morning,” said Amos, “ and as [ shall be dull when 
Maddy*s gone, do you two come and eat a bit of dinner with me and 
cheer me up. And now, good night. It strikes me I shall never be a 
jovial man again, though I shall continue to be one of ‘ the Jovials.’”” 

So saying Amos led the way down stairs, nodded good night to the 
landlord, and took leave of his companions by a silent shake of their 
hands as they parted at the door of the Ship inn. 

As he slowly walked to his own home he passed a preventive man 
on duty. To his cheerful and rather boisterous hail, “ What cheer, 
mate?” Amos replied by a serious ‘‘ good night,” instead of the 
usual joke which he was wont to bottle up for, and uncork upon, such 
occasions. The preventive was so much astonished that he watched 
the president of ‘‘ the Jovials” to his house-door, fearing his melan- 
choly should take a suicidal turn, and induce him to seek the little 
pier of Beachleigh, in order to disappear beneath the waves that lapped 
against it. 

Amos was admitted by his daughter, and when he had carefully 
closed and barred the door, he followed her without speaking into the 
little parlour behind the shop. 

“Father! welcome. Father, I say, what no word of greeting to 
your son?” said Captain Wrightly, holding out his left hand for his 
right was still in a sling. ‘ 

**God bless you, sir. I am late, I fear, and I am not very well ; 
that is, 1 do not feel very—very—merry just now,” replied Amos, 
taking the extended hand. 

“You are late, goodman Amos,” said his spouse, “and here has 
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Maddy been waiting to show you her wedding-dress, which has been 
sent down from London, and these beautiful jewels; see how well she 
looks in them !” 

Mrs. Farley, as she spoke, fastened a string of pearls onthe fair 
brow of her daughter, who blushed as she looked up in her father's 
face, to see if his features beamed with a ray of admiration suchas had 
shown itself in the eyes of her lover and her mother when she first put 
them on. 

Amos did admire his daughter without the pearls, and though he 
thought she looked still more beautiful with the jewels than without 
them, yet he could not smile in token of approval. 

He turned away sighing, and sat himself in his usual seat by the 
fireside; he then commenced knocking the expiring embers with the 

er, and making as much noise and dust as he possibly could. 

Madeline placed herself by his side, and laying one arm over his 
shoulders, kissed him, and bade him admire the pearls which she had 
removed from her brow and restored to their morocco case. 

Amos took the box and held down his head as if to examine the 
jewels more closely by the light of the fire. He held them there for 
some little time, and without raising his face, gave them back to his 
daughter. Madeline, before she closed the case, took one more view of 
her Tittle treasure ; they were wet and lustrous with her father’s tears. 

She turned to inquire the meaning of his grief on what she deemed 
the happiest event of her life, but her father had risen and was leaving 
the room. She sprang after him, threw herself on his neck, and 
kissed him again and again. 

‘“* Bless you, my child, my only child! may you be happy when 
away from your fond father. I fear—I fear—but no matter—the die 
is cast—may you be happy!” sobbed Amos, as he removed her gently 
from him. 

**T am happy, too happy, dear father,” said Madeline, and to prove 
her words true she began crying so bitterly that she alarmed her mother 
and her lover, who led her back into the little parlour. 

There was not one of these four persons to whom I have introduced 
my readers, that did not passa sleepless night upon this momentous 
occasion, 

Amos Farley could not sleep because, as we have seen, he dreaded 
lest his daughter should be unkindly received, neglected, and perhaps 
harshly treated, by the family and friends of her future husband. He 
had reared her as a tender plant, cherished her in the warmth of his 
kindly bosom, and he felt that the chilling frost of unkindoess would 
cause her to wither and die. He was aware that he should feel desolate 
and deserted when she left him, but it was not that that grieved him. 
He was not a selfish man. He could have reconciled himself to any 
thing, provided his much-loved child were happy. 

Mrs. Farley's rest was disturbed by anxious thoughts of the future. 
She was fidgety lest the female world of Beachleigh should not show 
@ proper and marked respect to the mother of Mrs. Captain Wrightly, 
- yield her that precedence on all occasions which she felt to be her 

ue. 

As to the reception her daughter was to meet with in her husband's 
family, that thought did not harass her much. She believed that when 
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they saw Madeline, they would not only forgive the captain for having 
married a person in humble life, but applaud him for having selected so 
elegant, beautiful, and accomplished a girl. 

“If they do snub her,” he said to herself, “what matters? If 
she has half her mother’s spirit she will snub them again, and ery 

uits.” " 

; Need we explain why the bride elect slept not? She, who had never 
since she quitted school left the house of her kind, indulgent pa- 
rents, and who was petted as an only child is petted, was about to 
go into the world, to leave her parents and friends—sincere friends 
though humble ones—and enter into a higher rank of society, about 
whom she knew nothing practically, and but little theoretically, and 
that little through the maudlin pages of her mother’s novels? She 
feared she should find that she was not qualified by education to fill 
the station to which fortune had unexpectedly elevated her. 

She dreaded the stare of inquisitive pride, the haughtiness ‘of the 
scornful, but still more the silent contempt of those who would look on 
her as an unwelcome intruder into circles for which she was unfitted. 
These were the causes of her uneasiness and fear. She hoped, and 
prayed she might not be deceived in the hope, that by patient and 
assiduous attentions to her husband's family, by an humble deportment 
and an earnest endeavour to acquire the manners and habits of good 
society, she might win even golden opinions from them at last, and re- 
concile them to a niarriage commenced under such unfavourable 
auspices. With joy—pure, unmixed delight—did she think of him so 
soon about to be her own. She loved him with her whole heart. 
She had laid bare before him every thought of her guileless mind, and 
believed that he appreciated her for herself alone. She would en- 
deavour to deserve his love, and should she fail in her endeavours, she 
felt that but one resource was left to her—to return to her kind parents 
and devote the remainder of her days to them. Then the thought of 
her husband having to leave her within one short month of their union, 
for foreign lands, for the dangers of the battle-field, was almost unen- 
durable, and she condemned herself for having forgotten her duty as a 
wife in her feelings as a child, by consenting to let him go without 
her, while she remained to comfort and console her parents. Added 
to all this it must be owned, was a feeling of pride, that one so humble 
as herself was about to be raised to a station in life which many of her 
friends and neighbours deemed little short of royalty, she fondly 
imagined the time, when her husband should return covered with glory, 
and promoted for his deeds of daring; when he should have put down 
the usurper of the throne of France, and settled for life in some quiet 
house in his native land. Oh! with what pleasure, with what pride 
should she endeavour to persuade her father to give up his business, and 
with her dear mother reside near her and share in the comforts of her 
home. Could a mind thus filled with fears, hopes, and anxieties, ex- 
pect the healing balm of sleep to visit it ? 

The captain slept not. He was on the eve of marrying a pure- 
minded guileless girl, who, he felt, loved him with that calm, intense 
feeling of affection, which could not but be lasting. True that he was 
acting contrary to the wishes of his family, who deemed him mad or 
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silly to throw himself away on one who could give him nothing but her 
love. He thought that love more than a compensation for all that they 
deemed a loss—fortune, high birth, connexion. He prized one of 
Madeline's little English ballads, sung with heart and feeling, more 
than all the Italian bravuras and scenas that he had heard in the 
saloons of the great. Her just conception of character, and her 
intuitive elegance of manners, he was sure would enable her to suit 
herself to the society into which he was about to introduce her. He 
felt confident that his mother and sisters would, when they saw and 
conversed with Madeline, forgive him from their hearts for having 
offended: their pride of ancestry, and thank him for bringing into their 
family circle one so well fitted by nature and acquirements to adorn 
it. As to his father, he was already reconciled to the match ; for he 
was one of those who, provided his own selfish pursuits were not com- 
promised or interfered with, cared but little what his family-did or 
whom they married. He was a keeper of race-horses and. a hunter of 
foxes, a deep drinker and a dicer. He rode the best horses in the 
ae and gave the best hunt dinners and balls. His answer to his 
son when he wrote to him to inform him of his accident, by a fall from 
a shying horse, and its ultimate consequences—his engagement with 
Madeline Farley, a shopkeeper’s daughter in a little sea-coast town, 
will give the reader a deeper insight into his character and opinions than 
any description of mine could convey. It ran thus: 


“Dear William, 

** 1 am about to start to Newmarket, where I have staked heavily on 
the two-year-old, but have otherwise made up not so bad a book. I 
have only time to tell you that I knew your mare, Bessy, would spill you 
some day if you did not ride her in blinkers. Glad it was no worse. 
As to the marriage with the girl you mention, I don’t object toa cross, 
but think you might have racked yourself up more comfortably, for I 
‘ suspect she has but little corn in her father’s bin. Show her out 

among us by all means, and let us see her actions and paces. I sus- 
pect your mother and sisters will not be so glad to see her enter herself 
for a plate at our table, as 
** Your affectionate father, 
**Joun WricHut.y. 

“ P.S.—You know you have nothing more to expect from me than 

-what I have already done for you—bought your captaincy in the —th, 
but if you could meet with a good southern hound of clear pedigree, I 
don’t mind giving you a ‘good commission on the purchase. Old 
Traveller dropt down dead last week, and I want an out-and-outer to 
supply his place. 

“ Wrightly Hall, Nov. 2, 1813.” 


This very characteristic letter had set the captain's mind in a fer- 
ment; he was sure he should be kindly received when he reached 
Wrightly Hall by his father, but he dreaded to encounter his mother 
and sisters, who had individually and collectively, as they say, over @ 
** return thanks” for a ‘‘ good health,” expressed their horror at the 
notion of a Wrightly, of Wrightly Hall, descending and condescending 
to marry a shopkeeper’s daughter, and had told him that if he brought 
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“the young woman” to his former home, that they would receive her 
as his wife, but of course could not be expected to treat her as.one of 
themselves. | 

In spite of all these harsh and unkind remarks, the captain deter- 
mined to spend his honey-month at the Hall: because, as I have be- 
fore said, he felt convinced that the beauty and accomplishments of 
Madeline would not only remove any and every unpleasant feeling 
towards her, but make her an detontable guest in his father’s hall—an 
acquisition to the family circle. 

As to a provision for himself and his wife, he thought but: little 
about it. He had his full pay, was going into active service, and he 
had no doubt of distinguishing himself so as to ensure promotion, or 
if he failed in that, and returned home at the close of the war on half- 

, he was. sure that “something or other would turn up” to enable 
bin to maintain himself and his fainily in respectability. 

The thought of leaving Madeline behind him when he went abroad 
made him rather uneasy; but when he considered the inconveniences 
and dangers to which she was liable to be exposed in a campaign, he 
was not sorry that her father had so resolutely insisted upon withhold- 
ing his consent to their marriage, unless she were left behind under his 
own care. 

Added to all these unpapaverous influences, his arm was still painful 
at times, and so Captain Wrightly passed a sleepless night. 

The sabbath\ morn—the morn of the day preceding the wedding— 
beamed forth greatly to the joy of the four sleepless ones. 

They met at an early hour at the frugal breakfast-table and ate the 
meal almost in silence. 

The captain accompanied his bride and her mother to the church, 
which Was situated amidst a grove of fine old oaks on a rising ground 
above the town. They were greeted in a kindly manner by their 
neighbours and friends, and congratulated on their approaching union 
—for the secret had transpired through the miller and the exciseman— 
so heartily and sincerely that their spirits rose, and the gloom} which 
pervaded their minds fled like a mist from the surface of the sky. 

Mrs. Farley could not but feel that she had been raised several de- 
grees in the estimation of her neighbours in consequence of the ap- 
proaching ceremony. She could read it in their eyes, that she was 
already something more than the mere wife of the warm Amos Farley, 
the well-to-do shopkeeper of Beachleigh, but she nodded and smiled 
in order to show them that her altered condition in their thoughts had 
not made her proud and overbearing. 

Madeline was pleased, because she saw that the congratulations of 
her friends were sincere, and the captain was pleased because he saw 
that his Madeline was pleased. 

Amos Farley promised to follow his family to church; he said that 
he could not accompany them, because he had something very parti- 
cular to do before he left home. This something very particular was 
to sit down by himself and have a good hearty cry, and he did it 
effectually and felt very much relieved by it. He dried his eyes, put 
on his hat, and having given it that peculiar rap which a person inva- 
tiably gives it when he has made up his mind to be very resolute, set 
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out at a rapid pace to church, to pray for hig daughter's pepsin and 
offer thanks for the comfort which he really felt since his hearty fit of 
crying. 

When he entered the avenue which led up to the charch-porch, he 
was surprised to see by the tower-clock that the service had commenced 
more than half an hour. Time will pass rapidly in grief as well as in 
happiness. He could not enter the church; he felt that the eyes of all 
would be upon him, and look reproachfully at him—the vicar’s church- 
warden—the most regular church-goer in Beachleigh—for being so very 
late, and interrupting their devotions. 

He sat down for a few minutes in the porch, but he could not sit 
long. He could hear the sound of the parson’s voice, but he could not 
distinguish the words he uttered—he could not join in the prayers. He 
left his seat and wandered through the graves in the churchyard. Near 
the large aged yew-tree was the family tomb of the Farleys—for even 
that humble family in that humble village had its family tomb. Amos 
stood over it and read the names of those. who had gone before him. 
There was a broad space left at the bottom of the head-stone, which 
he felt would no longer be a space if any thing befel his daughter. 
He gazed at it until, in his mind’s eye, he read distinctly the words, 
‘* Also Amos Farley and Joan his wife, and Madeline, their only child.” 
He knew that it was not real. He rubbed his eyes and closed them, 
but when he opened them again, there were the same words as clearly 
engraved as before. He passed his hand over the stone, and was per- 
suaded he felt the words engraven indelibly upon it. He trembled, 
and would have fallen had he not leant for support upon the tomb. 
He closed his eyes, and offered up a silent prayer for aid in his distress. 
He was answered. He opened his eyes—the illusion had vanished. 
The bottom of the head-stone was bare. He returned home and read 
the service of the day. 

Slowly and tediously passed the hours of that day to all the party 
interested in the event of the morrow, and that morrow dawned on 
faces indicative of aught but joy. The ceremony was performed amidst 
tears and sobbings; and though the newly-made bride and bridegroom 
were congratulated by a large body of friends and neighbours who had, 
though uninvited, been present at the wedding, those congratulations 
failed to raise their spirits. 

The breakfast over—it was soon ended, for no one could eat or drink 
much, though each pressed the other to do so-—a postchaise drew up 
to the door. Madeline fell on her father’s neck, and while she kissed 
him again and again, she held her mother’s hand, and grasped it as 
though she feared to be torn from her. 

The captain gently withdrawing her from her parents, whispered a 
few words of comfort, and carried rather than led her to the carriage. 
Amos gazed at it until a turn in the road hid it from his aching sight, 
sought his little parlour, and fell on his partner’s neck. 

Amos could not attend to business that day. He closed his shop; 
and the house, as the neighbours said, ‘‘ looked more as though Made- 
line Farley was dead than married.” 

The miller and the exciseman came to dinner. Amos tried to prove 
himself one of “ the Jovials.” It would not do. The experiment was 
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a failure. The meat seemed to choke him—the wine would not stimu- 
Jate him—the tobacco, his favourite indulgence, had lost itssavour, 
The miller and the exciseman retired at an early hour, wondering what 
ailed the most jovial of all ** the Jovials.”’ 


Cuap.. Ii. 


Mapetine for the first few miles of her journey could not over- 
come her grief. She wept long and bitterly; but the motion of the 
carriage, the endearments of her husband, his remarks on passing ob- 
jects, and the thought of the meeting with her new relatives, gradually 
restored her tocalmness. When she drew near the Hall—the home of 
her husband—all traces of grief had left her countenance. Anxiety, 
to see how she should be received, had overcome sorrow. 

The chaise drew up at the door. None of the family came out to 
greet her. Several servants in the livery of the Wrightlys stood ready 
to usher into the house. The butler, an old and faithful servant, bid 
God bless them both as he preceded them to the drawing-room. It 
was empty, and Madeline felt a chill come over her as she gazed round 
the spacious apartment. She could not feel at home, though her hus- 
band stood by her side, pressed her to his heart, and bade her wel- 
come. She longed to be alone to ease her overcharged feelings by 
tears. 

The door was opened, and the captain's father—Jack Wrightly as 
he was called by every one—rolled into the roomn—for his mode of pro- 
gression could not be called a walk, so bowed were his legs from living 
ona saddle from his infancy. He held out two fingers to his son, gave 
him a hearty slap on the shoulder, and told him he was confounded 
glad to see him. 

The captain, knowing his father’s peculiarities, was sure he was glad 
to see him, and taking Madeline’s hand, introduced her as his wife. 
Jack Wrightly examined her from head to foot, as he would have ex- 
amined a horse, except that he did not open her mouth to ascertain 
her age by her teeth, and then shook her heartily by the hand, drew 
her rather roughly towards him, and kissed her more than once. 

Madeline smiled as her father-in-law released her, and told her he 
considered William a very lucky fellow to have suited himself so well 
in a wife, as far as shape and figure went. 

The captain smiled too; but burst out into a hearty laugh, when his 
father told him in a half-audible whisper, that Madeline ‘ had a splen- 
did forehand, was well ribbed up, and only a little too fine about the 
pasterns,”’ 

‘But come,” said he, ‘let us join the ladies. They are in the 
library, and anxious for the meet, so we will throw off at once.”’ 

So saying, he drew Madeline’s arm within his, and rolled with her 
down the staircase to the library. The bride’s heart fluttered, her head 
felt giddy, and her eyes seemed dimmed as he opened the door and 
presented her to three ladies—her mother and sisters-in-law, and 
assured her they were ‘‘ confounded glad to see her.” 

Madeline felt her hand slightly pressed by one of them, and her 
cheek kissed by somebody. It was not the warm kiss of affection, but 
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felt cold and icy. She shrunk from it, and answered the chilly wel- 
come that accompanied it by a slight courtesy, and an appealing look 
to her husband, who led her from his mother to his sisters, They r- 
formed the same ceremony of kissing and welcoming herto Wrightly 
Hall in a manner, if possible, more frigid and forbidding. Madeline 
sunk on a seat, and felt as though her heart would break, She wept 
silently, while her husband was bein reeted in a manner almost as 
cold as the chilly welcome she herself had experienced. 

After a few minutes passed in an attempt ata conversation, but which 
did not get beyond the weather and the roads, a bell .was heard. 

“T am glad to hear that,” said Jack Wrightly, ‘* That is the sad- 
dling bell—don’t be long in unclothing. The second bell will soon 
ring. It is the signal to run for the plate—ah! ab! ah! I'll be dished 
if I ain't confounded hungry—ah! ah! ah!” 

This was a standing joke at Wrightly Hall, at which no one thought 
of laughing but the perpetrator. The captain led his bride to the 
apartments assigned them, and bade her be of good cheer, for that his 
mother and sisters would shortly recompense her for the coldness of 
their reception, by a daily-increasing respect for her worth, which could 
not fail to secure their love in the end. 

Madeline composed herself as she best could, and the dinner and 
evening passed off without any thing peculiarly unpleasant to mar the 
pleasure of the new arrivals. The captain shee écarté with his fa- 
ther, and would not allow him to try his skill at * jumping the cut,” 
as the French call cheating up the king—though he would have done 
80 from habit, had he been permitted to do it. 

Madeline played and sang. The young ladies said she did both 
remarkably well, but that it was a pity she had not studied in the 
Italian school; and to show her how superior that school was to her 
homely English one, they favoured her with several duets and solos, of 
which they were perfect mistresses as far as notes, turns, and shakes 
went, but to which they could not give the desired effect from not feel- 
ing the spirit of the respective composers. 

A biscuit and a little negus closed the first day at Wrightly Hall. 
Madeline, as she sought her bridal-bed, attended only by a menial, 
felt that she should never be a welcome guest under its roof. 

Well; the honey-month was over. Captain Wrightly and his wife 
gladly left the hall of his fathers. Nothing had occurred of which 
they could openly complain. There was the same sort of respectful 
civility shown to them as would have been shown to strangers who were 
not particularly wanted to extend their visits. All was cold, formal 

liteness on the part of the ladies, 

Jack Wrightly, who really appreciated, and began to love Madeline 
better than his own daughters, earnestly begged of her to remain with 
him instead of ‘returning to her humble home while her husband was 
abroad. She returned the kind pressure of his hand, and wept as she 
declined his offer, urging the promise she had made to her father, and 
the condition on which he had consented to her marriage, as an excuse 
for declining it. 

Jack gave her a hearty kiss, told her he loved her dearly, and as a 
proof of it, gave her a bank-note value fifty pounds—a thing he had 
never been guilty of doing to any other individual in the course of his 
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life, and which he only justified to himself by saying, as he looked over 


his betting- book, 

«It is a mere flea-bite, these two ponies—I stand remarkably well 
for the Derby.” 

The ladies took a formal leave of poor Madeline, and said they 
should be very happy to hear from her. They presented her with some 
little bits of jewellery, and fancied they had done their duty, and 
rather more than their duty to the wife of their son and brother. The 
old butler, who felt for Madeline's situation, put a kitten into the chaise 
just as it was being driven off, and begged her to keep it ‘for the sake 
of one who had passed so many years in a family which she had ho- 
noured by uniting herself to it.” The captain, who knew the old man 
meant it as a proof of his respect for his wife, pressed his hand, and 
thanked him. Need I say, the kitten was an especial favourite of 
Madeline's ? 

Amos Farley, who had passed a most unhappy month, and almost 
unjovialized “the Jovials” by his melancholy looks and deportment, 
was heartily glad when the letter arrived announcing the return of his 
daughter. He knew that they would not reach Beachleigh before five 
or six o'clock ; and yet from nine in the morning until they did arrive, 
did he stand at his shop-door looking along the road to catch a glimpse 
of the chaise. . 

Mrs. Farley was almost as much agitated as her husband, but her 
agitation was not entirely caused by the prospect of seeing her child. 
She had asked a small party of friends, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of her partner, to meet Captain and Mrs. Wrightly at tea, She 
was agitated lest any thing should go wrong, and her friends depart 
without being fully conscious of having drunk gunpowder-tea with a 
real captain, who was on the eve of tasting real gunpowder in the 
British army. 





Customers came in—customers went out. Amos could not attend - 


tothem. He could only return short and uncourteous answers to their 
courteous greetings. His heart and mind were in the yellow post- 
chaise, which was bearing—slowly, too slowly he thought—his child to 
his arms. When the hour drew near when he knew she must reach 
home, unless an accident had occurred on the road, he grew more 
fidgety than ever; he walked up and down the shop, whistled and 
sung by turns, took pepper-dust instead of brown Scotch snuff, broke 
a string of rushlights, knocked down a cake of greaves, and committed 
all sorts of enormities and errors. 
The sound of wheels was heard—the postilion’s whip cracked loudly 
—Amos saw the chaise approaching. He tried to run out to meet it, 
_but could not. A something very like a ball of worsted seemed to be 
fixed in his throat, and impeded his breathing and his utterance. He 
could only point to the door, and sink down upon the nearest seat he 
could find. What occurred he knew not until he found himself locked 
in Madeline's arms, and kicking franticly and sobbing audibly for 
joy. Amos would have kissed the captain too, but he came to his 
senses just in time to prevent him making himself so ridiculous, 
and exchanged the salute for a most hearty, old English pump- 
handler, 
Four happier people never sat down to dinner. Amos laughed and 
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cracked the standing jokes of ‘‘the Jovials” alternately. Mrs. Farley 
was too delighted with the elegance of her daughter’s and the fa- 
shionability—as she termed it—of her general appearance, not to an- 
ticipate a decided triumph over her friends who were coming to tea. 
Madeline was happy because she was at home, and saw her parents 
were happy. Captain Wrightly caught the contagion, and confessed 
that he relished the plain leg of mutton, and the A ape bottle of port, 
more than he had relished the three courses and premiére qualité 
Lafitte at the hall of his ancestors. “i Be 

e neighbours and friends who had been invited, came. Amos, 
when he had smoked his pipe with the captain, who smoked a second 
on a cigar, went up stairs to the drawing-room. He was surprised to 
see his friends, the miller, the exciseman, and several more “‘ Jovials,” 
with their wives and families; but he was delighted to see them. He 
sang his best songs, insisted on a supper, made sundry bowls of punch, 
got up a little dance, and not long before the church-clock struck 
“three in the morn” would he permit the fun to cease, or his friends 
toleavehim. ‘ 

He then went to bed, rather muddled with over-exertion, punch, and 
happiness, and declared his intention to make a week of it. Mrs, 
Farley was intoxicated with delight—for she had heard the exciseman’s 
wife whisper to the miller’s lady, that ‘‘ Mrs, Captain Wrightly looked 
and behaved just as a real lady would have looked and behaved— 
indeed, just as if she had been born to it.” Her triumph was com- — 

lete. 
. The captain and Madeline had been too much engaged in entertain- 
ing their humble friends, and seconding the jovial endeavours of the 

resident of “ the Jovials” to think of themselves. When, then, those 

riends were gone, and they sought their room—the room in which the 
captain had lain many weeks as an invalid—the thought struck them 
more forcibly, from contrast, that this joy must soon be exchanged for 
grief—that a very few days only would elapse before they were parted 
—perhaps never to meet again in this world. The tears were not dry 
on their faces when they fell asleep in each other’s arms. 

* + - * * 

" The fatal day arrived. The boat came ashore for Captain Wrightly. 
Madeline, as she received his last embrace, sunk on the ground. She 
felt a presentiment that that was the last embrace they should be per- 
mitted to enjoy, and that she was already a wipow. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE* 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 
December, 1811. 


My dear General, 

I write one line by a ship which came in here for a few hours, just to 
tell you we areall safe and well. Starying thirty hours on a bare rock, 
even without fresh water, being half-naked and drenched with wet, 
having traversed an almost trackless country, over dreadful rocks and 
mountains, partly on foot and partly on a mule for eight hours, laid me 
up ata village for a few days. But I have since crossed the island on an 
ass, going for six hours a day, which proves I am pretty well now at 
least. 

The consul here is a dear old fellow of seventy-five, who thinks he 
cannot do too much for us; but the bey pretends to be so poor, that 
he cannot give us more than thirty pounds, which will neither clothe 
nor feed eleven’naked people for long, so we must send an express to 
Smyrna to get what we want. My locket, and the valuable snuffbox 
Lord Sligo gave me, and two pelisses, are all I have saved ; all the'tra- 
velling equipage for Syria, &c., all gone; the servants naked and un- 
armed. But the great loss of all is the medicine-chest, which saved 
the lives of so many travellers in Greece. How to repair it, I know 
not. I expected more medicine out by Mr, Liston; but whether he has 
forwarded it or kept it, I know not. If you could assist me in this 
once more, I should thank you much. I may be able to get a little at 
Smyrna, but I am told all the medicine-shops were burnt by the late 
fire. The moment I can get a few necessaries from Smyrna, I shall 
depart to Tripoli, in Syria; therefore if you can assist me about medi- 
cine, pray forward it to Mr. Werry, and he will send it by the first op- 
portunity. 

Bruce, Mr. Pearce, and the doctor are quite well, They have saved 
nothing ; but do not fancy us dull, for we (myself included) danced 
the Pyrrhic dance with the peasants in the villages in our way hither, 

We have lost a poor dog which was quite a treasure; it was so 
frighted and so sick, we could not get it into the boat. I lament this 
every day, and little else, except the most beautiful collection of con- 
serves for you and two other people, violets, roses, orange-flowers, and 
almost every sort of fruit. 

Wynne is here, and is very kind to me. You will receive a longer 
letter through Mr. Werry. I enclose a line to Coutts and to my bro- 
ther, who I heard from at Scio. By accident, the young man you in- 
trusted with my letters came there fora day. James is well, and ap- 

"pears very happy, and is mow all I could wish him to be. Remember 
me most kindly to Mr. Taylor: tell him I make conquests of Turks 
everywhere. Here they are ten times more strict than in Constanti- 
nople; yet a Turk has lent me a house and bath in the middle of an . 
orange-grove, where I go to-morrow. The houses on the outsides of 
the walls where Franks live, are only fit for poultry. 

Adieu, my dear General, 


Believe me, ever yours, most sincerely, 
: H. L. S. 





* Continved from page 21. 
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228 Correspondence of Lady Hester Stanhope. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 


Rhodes, December 19, 1811. 
My dear General, bi taf 
I wrote to by a vessel going to Malta, but must write again 
through Mr. Werry. We are-all safe and well at this place. My 


health has suffered less than I expected ; but I was sadly fatigued one 
day's journey from where we landed at the extremity of this island. 
The wet, the starvation for thirty hours on a bare rock in the middle of 
the sea, eight hours’ scrambling over rocks and mountains, laid me up 
for a day or two at the house of a most hospitable Greek. , 

We can get nothing here, and have sent to Smyrna for clothes and 
money. Weall mean to dress in future as Turks. I can assure you 
that if I ever looked well in any thing, it is in the Asiatic dress; quite 
different from the European Turks. 

When I went on shore at Scio, I slept two nights at a Turkish house, 

and they would not admit even a dragoman; but I contrived to make 
myself understood, got an excellent breakfast, and set it all out in my 
own way, which amused them of all things; and one of their friends 
Jent me a horse and a black slave to attend me. I do not. know how 
it is, but I always feel at home with these people, and can get out of 
them just what I like; but it is a very different thing with the Greeks, 
who shuffle shuffle, and you never can depend upon them for one mo- 
ment. ‘ 
The late Grand-Vizier was exiled here, and is forbid to see people ; 
but 1 mean to shuffle myself into his society. I paid a visit to one at 
Scio, who was deposed when Turkey made peace with us, and a very 
gentlemanly deep sort of a gentleman he seemed to be. 

Adieu, my dear General; remember me kindly to Mr. Taylor, if he 
is with you, and pray write to me soon. 


Yours most sincerely, 
H. L. S. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 


From a little habitation three miles from the town of Rhodes. 
January 13th, 1812. 


My dear General, 

Captain Beaufort will tell you in what sort of situation he and Cap- 
tain Hope found us here, and that the latter is so good as to give usa 
passage to Egypt. I cannot say how much I feel obliged to both of 
them for the kindness they have shown us, Probably we shall see 
something more of Captain B. when he returns to this part of the 
world, and then I shall have the pleasure of hearing again about 

ou. 
( I know no news of any kind, as our Firmans are not yet come from 
Constantinople ; when they do, I suppose I shall hear from his excel- 
lency, who began to be rather ashamed of his foolish conduct before I 
left the banks of the Bosphorus, and was grown very civil. 

I hear a party of fine gentlemen are come out to fish up curiosities, 
and that Mr. Gell is amongst the number. If 1 see any thing of them 
I will send you an account of all their learned airs, and the wise faces 
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they will probably make over every crooked stick and worn-out stone 
which may meet their eye. 

I find poor Mr. Taylor has been ill. Pray mention how he was 
when he got to Malta, he is such an amiable man I cannot but feel in- 
terested about him; and if he is still with you, remember me very 
kindly, and say I beg another time he will travel with plenty of medi- 
cine and a few more comforts, in case of illness. Poor Francois must 
have been half out of his mind when he saw his master so ill, and with- 
out assistance, though I am sure he would do all he could for him, and 
he is an admirable nurse; this I know from experience. : 

Captain Barrie, I find, has lost his fine ship. He had on board a 
most magnificent dress Bruce had sent home, and some beautiful Dres- 
den china I picked up in a Jew’s shop, for which I paid about the tenth 
part of its value: also a very fine pelisse for old Mr. Bruce,—and all 
these things are lost. 1 am so sorry, too, for Captain B.; but as for 
the quiz of an ambassador, he is so mean and greedy a man, that his 
losses concern me not at all. 

I must now wish you joy of having got rid of your bitter enemy, 
and I am very happy to find he is replaced by Dr. Pym,,who,I believe, 
a very worthy as well as able man. If Captain Whilby should come 
into Malta, pray tell him that I bore in mind how much cold affected 
him, and had got him a very good pelisse, but that it is gone to the 
bottom with every thing else. I think I have little more to add than 
my constant good wishes for health and comfort. Do forgive this sad 
scrawl, but I write upon my knee, having no table in the house. Bruce 
desires to be most kindly remembered to you, and believe me, dear 
General, : 


Ever yours, most sincerely, 
H. L. S. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 


Damascus, September 30th, 1812, 
My dear General, 

The only letters 1 have received since the shipwreck, are those which 
you directed to the care of Colonel Misset; I was quite happy to hear from 
you again, and that you were well, though so ery busy; indeed, I fear 
it would not be a compliment for me to write half I have to say, even 
had I time; but I am so hurried just now, Arab chiefs tormenting me 

-from morning till night, all anxious to attend me upon my intended 
journey to Palmyra. Mr. North offered money, and used all the in- 
terest he had to accomplish getting there, but in vain, but J have suc- 
ceeded. I cannot set off under a week; but my camels fromthe de- . 
sert are arrived, and I hope all will do well. Every body is surprised 
at my courage, as above 80,000 Arabs will be upon their march in a 
fortnight to winter-quarters, and I have determined to go straight into 
One of the largest Bedouin camps. 

If I was once to begin to give you my history since I left Acre, I 
should fill all my paper with the honours which have been paid me. 
The pacha here has given me two horses, but neither fit for you; 
another, which was presented me by the Emir Beecher, or Prince of the 

Druses, would have just done; but I found he was so vicious (a rare 
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thing in this country), that I gave him to my janissary, who is the best 
rider I have seen ‘on I left Egypt. From Pulagee I go to Aleppo, 
and from Aleppo to Antioch, where I pass the winter. 

The plague rages violently at Constantinople ; at Smyrna it is upon 
the decline, therefore I hope soon to have the immense packet of 
a which I hear has been sent there, as well as some from Mr. 

ton. 

Bruce's father says, that Lord Dumfries had decided upon com- 
ing out as soon as the July Oxford term was up; if so, he ought 
to be at Malta by this time. He ought to land either at Tripoli or 
Acre, because we have not consuls at other ports. Tripoli would be 
best, because it is nearest Antioch and Aleppo. He ought to avoid the 
islands, as 80 many persons have left Constantinople and taken refuge 
— that I fear that the plague would break out in these places ere 
ong. 

I have met with an extraordinary character here, Monsieur Lascaris 
de Vintimille. He is certainly flighty, but has considerable talents, 
and a perfect knowledge of the Arabic language; he is extremely 
poor, and very active. Should he fall into the hands of the French, we 
— in future have reason to repent it; at present he is quite English, 
and it might be worth while to keep him so. In the Chancellerie de 
l'ordre de Malte, and likewise in the hands of l’Avocat, Torrigiani, ate 
all the papers which refer to his family and to his humble claims, which 
are merely a little pension that he may have bread to eat, he does 
not look to more. Now you are settling the affairs of this kind, it 
might be worth while to consider and represent this subject to govern- 
ment, as it would ensure them an agent in parts where few persons 
could live—I mean upon the borders of the desert—and I can assure 
you, this in future would be of great importance, for the Arabs are now 
so strong, as hardly to be managed by the pachas. Besides, it would 
be a great act of humanity to a once great manu. The French are send- 
ing agents in all directions (at an immense expense) into the desert, 
and why do not we do the same ? 

I must now speak to you of the Druses, that extraordinary and mys- 
terious people who inhabit the Mount Lebanon. I hope if I ever see 
you again, to be able to reach Mr. North in my account of them. I 
will only now mention a fact, which I can state as positive, having 
been eye-witness to it—it is that they eat raw meat. I purchased of 
a Druse an immense sheep, the tail weighing twelve pounds, and de- 
sired it to be taken to a village, where I ordered the people to assemble 
to eat. When I arrived the sheep was alive; the moment it was 
killed it was skinned and brought in raw upon a sort of dish made of 
matting, and in less than half an hour it was all devoured. The women 
eat of it as well as the men; the pieces of raw for they swallowed was 
really frightful. 

I understand so well feeling my ground with savage people, that I 
can ask questions no other person dares to put to them; but it would 
not be proper to repeat here those I asked even the seqes, avd still less 
their answers. Any one who asks a religious question may be mur- 
dered without either the Emir Beecher (the Prince of the Mountain), oF 
the Sheik Rishen (the governor) being able to punish the offender. 
Nothing ever equalled the honours paid me by these men; the 
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isa mild, amiable man, but the governor has proved a Lucifer, 
and Tam the first traveller he ever allowed to walk over his palace, 
which has been the scene of several massacres. The two days I spetit 
with him I enjoyed very much, and you will be surprised at it when T 
tell you, that he judged it necessary to’ make one of his chief officers 
taste out of my cup before I drank, for fear of poison; but I am used 
tothat; but this man upon his knees before me looked more solemn 
than usual. 

The state of —e in England is quite lamentable, and the success 
of the French frightful; Napoleon's retiring from Spain I consider 
nothing, nor shall we in the end be gainers by it: after we have ex- 
hausted our resources he will return and end the sad business, stronger 
and more feared than ever upon the whole of the continent; Europe, 
Imay say, for to make further conquests he must cross into Asia, 
Such are my opinions ! 

It is now fifteen months since the date of James's last letter, and I 
have not the heart to write to him only a live. I know not where he 
is or what doing ; if dear, good Colonel Anderson (to whom I beg my 
kind remembrance) has heard of him and the Napiers, pray desire him 
to write to me; his letters I shall be always happy to receive, but par- 
ticularly if they contain news of my brother. 

Thave a dear little stumpy Turkoman Arab horse which I propose 
sending my good friend Anderson in the spring; nothing can be more 
quiet and more goodnatured, and he is very hardy and handsome, only 
he has not a handsome head, few of the Turkoman horses have. With my 
best wishes, 

Believe me, 
My dear General, 
Ever most sincerely yours, 
H. L. 8. 

Captain Hope came to the coast to see after me and gave me your 
kind message. I thank you and Colonel Anderson for the great civility 

ou showed him; he is a very worthy young man, and has been more 

ind to me than I could have thought it possible for a man, who was a 
stranger to me at Rhodes, could have been. A thousand thanks for 
the medicine-chest. 

L have just heard that all the women belonging to the sultan have 
died of the plague, also his two children, and that 4000 persons die a 
day at Constantinople. All the foreign ministers are shut up in palaces 
near the mouth of the Black Sea. 

“To his Excellency, 


Lieut.~General Oakes, 
&e. &e, ke. 
Malta. 
Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 
Hamar upon the Orontes. 
January 25th, 1813. 
My dear General, 


You will hardly believe that your kind letters of April the 5th, May 
the 26th, and September the 24th, 1812, — reac ed me about a 
month ago at this place, together with the excellent medicine-chest you 
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were so good as to send me: all had been detained at Sinyrna, with 
other letters sent by Mr. Liston, till the plague had subsided:a little. 1 
must now return you my grateful thanks for the interest you were so 
good as to take about my misfortunes, and for having done as much 
as you have done to promote my comfort and conveniences if | rs 
not afraid of boring you L should say fifty times as much upon the 
subject of your goodness to me in every way. 

1 have written you three letters from Damasous, I think, indeed 
whenever | had an opportunity; knowing that merchant-vessels went 
backwards and forwards from this coast to Malta, I thought it possible 
that if the captains could speak—for they are great newsmongers— 
that all the reports in this country would be taken there, and alarm 
you for my safety. [am now referring to the one about the approach 
of the Wahabees upon Damascus, which obliged me to write you a 
hasty letter, which perhaps you never received. I wrote another after 
it to say the Wahabees had not been heard of in that quarter as was 
expected, Previous to both these letters, I sent you a bag containing 
letters for Bayland., 

L have been obliged to give up my long-intended journey to Pal- 
myra for the present, for the pacha would send me, and the Arabs 
would take me, and there was such a fuss about it altogether, that. it 
would not have been prudent to have undertaken it from Damageus. 
I now can account why the pacha’s man, into whose hands I was to 
be consigned, would take 1000 men, because the Arab chief had 
threatened to cut off his beard, and strip all his people naked if he took 
me atall: the honour, the Arab said, should be his, as the desert was 
his. In the spring, however, we mean to try it again and hope to 
succeed, 

When B. was nursing Mr. Resher, who had a fever, I made an ex- 
periment upon the good faith of the Arabs; I went with the: great 
chief, Mahanna El Fadel (who commands 40,000 men) into the desert 
for a week, and marched three days with their encampment. I was 
treated with the greatest respect and hospitality, and it was, perhaps, 
altogether the most curious sight 1 ever saw: horses and mares 
fed upon camels’ milk, Arabs living u little else, except a little 
rice, and sometimes a sort of bread; the space around me covered 
with living things, 12,000 camels coming to water from one tribe only. 
The old poets from the banks of the Euphrates, singing the praises and 
the feats of ancient heroes, children quite naked, women with lips dyed 
light blue and their nails red, and hands all over flowers and designs of 
different kinds, a chief who is obeyed like a great king, starvation and 
pride so mixed, that I really could not have had an idea of it; even the 
cloths I presented the sons of Mabanna they could not carry, indeed 
hold, but called a black slave to take them. However, I heve every 
reason to be perfectly contented with their conduct towards me, and 
I am the queen with them all. 

The Wahabees, I find, are at least 400,000 strong, and many more 
whea jomed by other Arabs, enough to overthrow the Ottoman empire ; 
if Mobamet A!i drives them from Mecca they will come down upon Syria 
and thea take refuge again in the desert, and what troops are to follow 
them? I thought my horse did great things to come along three days’ 
jourmey wuhout water, and to carry water for cavalry would be impos- 
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sible I should imagine. In short, I fear we shall heat muéh of these 
Wahabees heres fter. 

All that is doing in Spain, is most glorious, my deat geteral, bit 
when one turne one’s thoughts to Russia it damps it all, While our 
troops are covered with glory, thes French’ occupy the whole attention 
of the public mind in this quarter of the world, and aré supposed to be 
flying all over the globe, to Constantinople, to Persia, and to India; 
and this mortifies me very much, as it must, 1 think; or English sol- 
diers. Emust confess I have likewise some apprehensions about the 
French returning suddenly to Spain with a tremendous forée; I cae 
I may be wrong, but I think there is a plan in all this we do not ex- 
actly see the depth of. 

Soe you wish to be once more ina field of battle 7—so liké a trie 
soldier, who 1 believe is never happy ont of it. Is then the report 
trtie whieh I have heard, that you are going to leave Malta? for T was 
asked in one of my letters if a new governor was likely to be so civil as 
to take charge of them as you had done. This being perhaps only a 
pump to know what you said of your present situation, | have taken no 
notice of it; 1 must wish I suppose what you would like best! Be it 
what it mayy my prayers for your happiness and presétvation will be as 
frequent as sineere. 

We cathe to this place to be neat the desert, and to letith a little 
what is going 6n there from good anthority,—the Arabs being still at 
war, it is necessary to be aware of their proceedings. Last month the 
weather was delightful, but of late it has snowéd; and so much rain 
has fallew, that not a house in the place is habitable, every room is a 
pond, and there is no communication betwixt one part of the town 
and the other, from the Orontes having overflowed : firing very scarce, 
and every body very miserable. A village a mile off has been half- 
destroyed, and fifty persons killed either by the falling in of the houses 
or drowned. 

Not long ago a body of Albanians, by the order of the pacha, enteréd 
this town, took the governor Out of his bed, put him into chains, and 
carried him off, and seized all his property, and also ever finé horse 
they could lay their hands upon. A very showy horse, Suliman Pacha 
of Acre had given me, I had given to the doctor, and it was waiting 
for him before the door of a publie bath; the Albanians were march- 
ing off with that also, althouch told it belonged to a Frank, not a Turk, 
One; however, asked, is the Frank one of the queen’s people? Upon 
being answered in the affirmative, he said, “ Take the horse to the 
stable, I shall not touch it, but some of our people may, not knowing 
to whom it belongs.” What I have before told you about myself, I 
know, my dear general, looks like conceit, but it is true, and it is some- 
thing to have one’s people and things respected at a moment when no 
legislative power exists in a place, and every one in fear and trembling. 

As soon as the weather mends, Mulla Ismael, the powerfal delibache, 
will return from Damaseus; the pacha sent him to collect the Meri in 
Palestine, for he was afraid to go himself. Mulla Ismael-is'a great 
friend of mine, andl shall go out to meet him in the’ Turkish way’: it 
will be a compliment to him, and besides, make me personally known 
to'those of his troops who have not seen me’ before, He is a very 

Jolly Turk, and has four wives here, and I believe fifty women ; somany 
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that I cannot count them : they are all very good to me, and less shut 
up than any women I ever saw in this country. No Pacha has ever yet 
succeeded in cutting off this man’s head, though many have tried, but 
he is too powerful, and the Arabs are too fond of him, He has taken re- 
fuge amongst them twice, and he now feeds every Arab who comes into 
Hamar, as a mark of his gratitude. 

By Lady Bute’s last letters in July, I find Lord Dumfries was gettin 
ready to leave England ; he was first to go to Malta and Sicily, an 
then to come here. IT enclose a letter for him in case he is with you; if 
in Sicily, pray send it to him. We propose spetiding the summer at 
Antioch; but as things change every day in this country, it is almost 
impossible to make a plan, or rather to keep to it. 

received above one hundred pages from dearest James altogether ; 
he last wrote when just embarking for England with his general. I 
find Lord Wellington intends hereafter (upon his return to Spain) to 
place him under my old friend Colonel Gordon, which I shall be very 
glad of if he is obliged to leave Sir T, Graham. I hope short y to re- 
ceive more letters, and to hear that this excellent officer has recovered 
his sight, I think the best way of sending my letters, will be to the 
consul at Cyprus, as the communication is more frequent than to this 
coast, and boats come over every day. At Beyrouth we have no agent, 
nor at Seyde; at ey we have a consul, and Mr, Barker has an 
agent at Lattakia, If any ship was going straight to Tripoli, that 
would do very well also; but letters are longer reaching me from 
Alexandria, than they are coming from Malta to that place. The 
packet ought to be directed in Ttalian as well as English. 

Bruce is in very i health, and means to write to you; the doc- 
tor is curing Arab chiefs somewhere about Palmyra, After the expe- 
riment I made in going alone amongst these people, I thought I might 
safely send him, which I did with a single Arab, who was to put him 
into the hands of my powerful friend, Mahanna El Fadel. He went 
very safe, and was extremely well treated the last time I heard, but 
Mahanna told him that if B. attempted to come into the desert, unless 
with me, he would cut off the heads of those who brought him before 
his eyes. 

Adieu, my dear General, and believe me, 
Ever yours most meper 
. Ls 


Your Vino d'Oro is now waiting near the coast, and, as soon as a 
unity offers it shall be sent. Hope was to have taken it 
but he is gone ; but | trust | may hear of other good captains upon 
the coast in the spring. In a Greek ship it would be all drunk. I am 
trying to get some wild boar hams prepared for you, but I am yet un- 
certain how I shall succeed. We want strong dogs here very much, 
for the boars are very savage. I must not forget to tell you that the 
Chevalier Lescaris is become deranged. He goes about, however, but 
is, nor never will be, fit for any thing; but as being employed, and 
having money from Malta is always uppermost in his thoughts, it would 
be a charity to put him out of suspense by some formal letter, that is 
to say, if you think it quite proper. 
To his Excellency Lieut.-General ( Oakes, 
&e. &c. Ke., 
At Malta. 
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Lindy Hester Stanhope to Lieut..General Oakes. 


Alexandria, 
October 12, 1819. 


My dear General, 

I have not time to write a long letter as we leave this place to 
morrow for Caito. Any letters which you may receive for us in future 
have the goodness to forward to Mr. Werry, at Smyrna, and they will 
be sent us by some safe conveyance. 

Colonel Misset has been very kind to us, but the person to whom 
we owe the most obligations is Captain Hope, nothing can have 
equalled his attention and good nature. What we should have done 
without him I know not; perhaps he will be the bearer of this letter, 
and he will then give you a full account of us and of our intentions. 

This place I think quite hideous, and if all Egypt is like it I shall 
wish to quit it as soon as possible. When I have seen the pacha, I 
trust my letter will contain a little amusing if not interesting matter : 
it would be affected in me to retail (even had I time) the news of Alex- 
andria, as you must receive it all from higher authority. I have little 
more to add, at present, than my constant best wishes, and to trouble 

ou to forward the enclosed letters; and the packet to Lady Bute 
ave the goodness to send by the first opportunity. I wish you could 
see the letter I received from her not long ago. She is a woman of 
ten thousand; so amiable herself, yet so indulgent to others, and so 
sincere a friend. 
Adieu, my deat General, 


And believe me ever sincerely yours, 
H. L. 8. 


Captain Hope (Chivalry Hope he is to be called, for the old knights 
of Malta and Rhodes could not have deserved more praise from 
Burke), Chivalry Hope then has taken under his protection a box of 
conserves for you. Alas, they are by no means so good as those I 
lost, or of the various sorts chance then put me in ssion of, but 
accept them, dear general, as they are. Colonel Misset has allowed 
meé to take one of his iron beds; if it could be replaced from Malta I 
should be very glad, as I fear he will feel the loss of it. Lady Bute’s 
parcel had better be sent to Mr. Coutts, as they are so often out of 
town, and at a great distance. Bruce desires to be most kindly re- 
membered to you. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 


Damascus, 
October 12, 1812. 
My dear General, 

I am here yet, not liking to stir till I see a little what turn things take, 
The pacha has offended all the cavalry (the Delibaches commanded by 
the son of the famous deposed pacha, Youseff Pacha), the infantry 
(the Albanians) are on the side of the present pacha, and every day a 

le isexpected. A report also has been in circulation that 50,000 
Wahabees are within four days’ journey of this city, but I do not be- 
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lieve it. It takes its rise from a letter from Mecea to the pacha saying 
several thousand dromedaries mounted by Wahabees have set off they 
know not where, bat tiot improbably for this place, which they once 
before attempted to take, but were driven back, after having burnt and 
ransacked every village upon the road, Why this concerns me is for this 
reason: the strongest tribe of Bedouin Arabs, my friends, who do not 
like the present pacha, will probably join any party against him, and 
there will be a fine confusion in the desert as Nell as here, and the toads 
in every direction will be filled with Delibaches, &e, We. These men 
are more dreaded in every part of Turkey than you cat imagine, as 
they stick at nothing. But luckily for me Tam well known to some 
thousands who have been in the habit of seeing me with their chief 
visiting their horses; he has visited me accompanied by some of them, 
and they have everywhere treated me with the greatest civility, even 
when their chief has not been with them; so I have less té fear than 
any one else, but yet when such disturbances take place few are safe. 
But should the worst come to the worst, | shall take fifty of them, and 
set off to my friend, the Emir Beechir, the Prinee of the Mountain, 
Where I shall be quite safe, He has 100,000 troops at his disposal, 
which he can assemble in three days, and nothing was ever so kind as 
he has been to me; therefore hear what you may, believe me better of 
than any one else. The bey who commands the Delebaches, took a 
great faney to me when at Cairo, and every thing he can command is 
at my disposal, I know; he is a simple, honest soldier, and has to ine 
trigue about him at all, and is extremely beloved by the troope, Tt is 
a good thing that old North is safe off, for he would be in a sad fright. 
Tam not at all, knowing my own presence of mind under all cireum- 
stances, and that I have excellent friends in this country. 

Even with the French Lam upon terms of friendship and confidence; 
they command every thing upon the coast; we have nobody in this 
country but Mr, Barker, 

The enclosed paper will show you the real state of things, it isa 
copy of that which came from Constantinople. Yesterday I received 
a letter from Captain Hope telling, me that Mr, Werry had sent all 
my packages from Smyrna, and I hear from Acre that they are 
safely arrived at that port; soon I hope to read all my old letters, 
Captain Hope tells me, also, that Mr, Liston has requested him to give 
& passage to Sir W. Ousely, brother to the ambassador, You will 
therefore see him soon; therefore I enclose a letter for him. I have 
rauch to do before I can leave this coast, therefore I do not regret his 
going to England. 

I scribble in great haste, as a messenger to Acre is just going of. 
Be perfectly easy about me; my good luck will not forsake me; 
when any confusion takes place. All I can say about myself 
sounds like conceit; but others could tell you I am the oracle of 
the Arabs, and the darling of all the troops, who seem to think that 
I am a deity because I can ride, and because I wear arms, and 
the fanatics all bow before me because the Dervises think me & 
wonder, and have given me a piece of Mahomet’s tomb, and I have 
won the heart of the pacha by a letter I wrote him from Dar el Ka- 
mar. Hope will tell you how I got on upon the coast, and if he could 
make any thing of the pacha of Acre, his ministers, or the rest of 
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theny, who were all at my feet. T wie even admitted into the libraty 
of the famous mosque, and fumbled overt the books at pleastire; books 
that no Christian dare touch or even cast theit eyes upon. 
Adieu, my déat General, 
And believe me ever, 
Most sincerely yours, 
H. Li, 8. 
My kindest remembrance to Colonel Anderson, I sent you, about 
a fortnight ago, a large packet for England by a respectable Damaseus 
merchant going to Malta: Pray do not put any women of fools into a 
fright about the state of things in this country; besides, to tell the 
trath is here often the greatest danger one can run. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lient.-General Oakes: 


Damascus, October 19th. 
My dear General, 

The Wahabees (which were the subject of my last letter) have not 
been heard of near this town, it is said that a small number of thei 
have arrived at Palmyra, but that is of no consequence, Whether it 
was the report of their being upon the road for this place, of that the 

acha was unable to settle the dispute with his troops, which induced 

im to send a positive order to an old figure like Sir David, to come 
here directly (the head of every thing military in Syria), I know not; 
but this sensible, popular, and active old fellow saddenly appeared, 
and was shortly after commanded to take a strong body of troops, and 
go over all the pachalic of Damascus instead of the pacha, Daring the 
time he was here he expressed a great wish to make my acquatmiance 
and that 1 should visit him; ‘* For,” said he, ‘‘ 1 shall be very jealous 
of my young chief if she does not.”’ Knowing the state of things, the 
rebellious spirit of the troops, their exultation at his arrival, &e, 1 
considered this visit as an awful thing, yet | was determined to go as 
every thing military seemed to have set their heart upon it. 

I first was obliged to ride through a yard full of horses, then to walk 
through several hundred, perhaps a thousand Delibaches, and then to 
present myself to not Jess than fifty officers and grandees, the old chief 
in-the corner, and my friend the young bey ( Youseff Pacha’s soti), next 
to him, who rose to give me his place. I remained thete about an 
hour; the old fellow was so delighted with me that he gave me his 
own house upon the borders of the desert for as long a time as I choose 
to inhabit it; he oflered mea hundred Delibaches to escort me all over 
Syria; he sent off an express to put, as he said, his most confidential 
officer under my command, that nothing I asked was to be refused, 
In short, nothing could equal his civility, besides it was accompanied 
with a degree of heartiness which you seldom meet with ina Turk. The 
next day he sent me a very fine little two-year-old Arab horse to train 
up in my own way, 

The chief of 40,000 Arabs, Mahanna El Faden, arrived here about 
the same time, to get 4000 camels, and several thousand sheep re- 
leased, which the pacha had seized. His sons have been my friends 
ever since | came here, but-as the father is reckoned as-harsh ag he is 
cunning, I little thought to manage him as I have done. He, his 
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eldest son, and about twenty-five Arabs dined with me, and were all 
enchanted, and the melleki, the queen, is in the mouth of Arab, 
both in Damascus and the desert. As to the Wahabees, Mahanna 
assures me that as one of Ais family he shall guarantee me with his 
life, and whether I meet or do not meet with them it is the same thing. 
To see this extraordinary people is what I wish, but not in the town or 
environs of Damascus, to be confounded with the crowd of those they 
wish to injure. 

Bruce and Mr. Barker are now upon their road. from Aleppo, be- 
cause they chose to take it into their heads I must go with a caravan 
to Palmyra. No caravan goes the road I intended to go, and if it had 
as I told them, nothing should persuade me to join one, This put 
them into a fright, so they are coming with a wire thing, a tartaravan, 
which Mr. Barker pronounces necessary, but which all the consuls in 
the universe shall never persuade me to get into. What an absurd 
idea, in case of danger to be stuck upon a machine, the tartaravangees 
running away and fenving ou to the mercy of two obstinate mules ; 
the swiftest horse one can find is the best thing, and what the Arabs 
often owe their lives to. My second messenger (saying more posi- 
tively than the first, that whether they come or not, I would have no- 
thing to do with a tartaravan, or caravan) had only left this place three 
days when the caravan between Homs and Damascus (composed of 
several hundred persons, and fifty armed men, I believe), was attacked 
by Arabs, and sixteen men killed. Who is right, I or the consul- 
general ? 

The pacha answers for my safety, so do all the chiefs of the Deli- 
baches, and so do the Arabs, but they do not answer for rich, cowardly 
merchants, who are left to take care of themselves. By this time, 
Barker must be halfway from Aleppo, therefore it is right I should 
think about setting off to meet them at Homs: four armed men is all 
I shall take, just to keep watch about the tents at night and to have an 
eye upon the horses that no stray robber may make off with them. As 
to great tribes, &c., I am perfectly secure with them, I know. 

During my residence Lena; 1 have made a great number of very 
ees acquaintances, and have seen all the most famous harems. 

believe I am the only person who can give an account of the manner 
in which a great Turk is received by his wives and women. A particular 
friend of mine who has four wives and three mistresses took me to see them 
himself. None of his wives sat down in his presence or even came up 
upon the raised part of the room where we sat, except to serve his pipe 
and give him coffee. When he invited me to a dinner, apparently for 
fifteen or twenty people, I of course thought the poor women were to 
eat, but not at all, they only presented him with what he wanted 
from the hands of the slaves, and never spoke but when he asked some 
question. Yet this is one of the most pleasant and goodnatured men 
I know, and with me he behaves just like any body else, and is full 
as civil and attentive as another man, but in this instance he does not 
consider his dignity lowered. 

The other day I was paying a visit to the wife of a very great effendi 
(who though not the most agreeable, is perhaps the cleverest man I know 
here) ; not less than fifty women were assembled in the harem to see me ; 
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when in came the lord and master—all put on their veils except his 
wife and his own women, and he made a sign and all retired. He 
then told me be had sent for my little dragoman, who shortly ap- 

ared. We talked some time and then he proposed dining; he had 
fed me into a beautiful court paved with coloured marble, with foun- 
tains playing amongst the orange-trees, and in a sort of alcove we 
found dinner prepared, or rather — for it was at sunset, E 
thing was served in high style by black female slaves, and a 

tleman. Immense gilt candlesticks, with candles nearly six feet 
high were set on the ground and great illumination of small elegant 
lamps suspended in clusters in different parts of the court; the proud 
man talked a great deal, and kept my little dragoman nearly four 
hours upon his knees, having fetched a great book to talk astronomy, 
upon which he asked me ten thousand questions. In short, he kept 
me there till nearly ten o'clock, an hour past the time which if an 
one is found in the streets they are to have their head cut off; such is 
the pacha’s new decree. All the gates were shut, but all opened for 
me and not a word said. The pacha cuts off a head or two nearly 
every day; but yet I do not think he has added much to his own se+ 
curity, for he is by no means liked, nor does he command half so 
much as my friend, the old Delibache. ° 

What surprises me so much is the extreme civility of the Turks to a 
Christian, which they detest much more here than in any other part of 
the Sultan’s dominions. A woman in man’s clothes, a woman on 
horseback—every thing directly in opposition to their strongest preju- 
dices, and yet never even a smile of impertinence, let me go where I 
will, If it was as it is in England it would be quite impossible to get 
through’ with it all. Like Doctor Pangloss I always try to think that 
every thing is for the best; if I had not been shipwrecked I should have 
seen nothing here; if I had been born a man instead of a woman, I 
could not have entered all the harems as I have done, and got ac- 
quainted with all the Turkish customs, and seen all that is to be seen 
of most magnificent—for a Turk’s splendour is in his harem, the rooms, 
the dresses, the whole air of luxury is not to be described. 

Dreadful news from Russia, but we shall hear worse I foresee. 
Times are coming when every English soldier will have reason to hide 
his head, and weep his country’s disgrace. 

Adieu, my dear general, I have written you a long letter, because I 
thought my last might have put you in a fright: had the Wahabees 
come here, it would have been no joke, at least for the inhabitants of 
this town, for they burn and destroy all before them. 

- When you have read this, will you enclose it to Lord Ebrington, who 
is so good as always to feel anxious about me, and I have not time to 
write to him now, and I shall have no opportunity of sending another 
letter for a long time most probably. If Ca tain Hope is at Malta, 
pray remember me most kindly to him, and tell him I prosper. 

Believe me, 
Ever yours most sincerely, 
H. L. Srannors. 











Correspondence of Lady Hester Stanhope. 
Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 


Damascus, 
November 14, 1812. 
My dear General, | 

The enclosed I wrote some time ago, and the messenger set off with- 
out my letter. I have written to D. E., but you ‘may equally enclose 
the letter if you please. B. and Mr. Barker arrived here about the 
first; the latter has been laid up with a fever ever since, and I[ have 
given up my journey to the desert for the present, as the pacha insists 
upon sending 800 or 1000 men with me, and the expense would be 
ruin, but I am going off to Homs to-morrow, and in the course of the 
winter shall contrive to go in some way or other. 

It seems very cross to be angry at people being anxious about you, 
but had B. and Mr. B. made less fuss about my safety, and let me 
had perfectly my own way, I should have been return by this time 
from Palmyra. But this, and the state of the country, I do not wish 
to be the conversation of Malta, for it might be scribbled back again 
here by some of the merchants. Yet [ cannot but regret that (for I 
had leave to dig and do every thing I pleased at Palmyra), chance 
having put such extraordinary power in my hands, it has been lost by 
mismanagement. It is not here as in other parts of the world; if 
you only go a mile to the right instead of the left, which you have not 
previously bargained to do, your camels leave you, your guards won’t 
stir out of their district, you must-pay them four times their price to 
induce them to goon, &c. Therefore it was very fine and very natu- 
ral to write every three days from Aleppo, we will meet here, then 
there, and to make fifty changes, and to express fifty fears. For people 
who did not know the country it might be expected, but those who 
did ought to have been aware it would have been taken advantage of, 
which has been the case. 

We have no plague here at present, but I suppose it will come when 

s arrive from Constantinople; it is said it is already suspected in 
Egypt, and then it generally comes here. But there will be no possi- 
bility of leaving this country till the spring, as no English ships come 
to the coast in the winter, and we have had enough of Greek vessels. 
I, for one, have little apprehensions of the plague; all in this world 
rests with Providence, and over-caution ever exposes persons more to 
danger than remaining quiet. 

I hear General Graham is gone home; James, I hope, has gone with 
him; pray if you know any news of him write itme. I have just sent 
to Seyde for the things Captain Hope sent me from Smyrna; I trust 
I shall find all my-packets of letters with them. Ihave sought in vain 
for some good thing to send you from hence, but can find nothing; 
but I have ordered some wild-boar hams to be made, whicli you will 
receive in the course of the winter. I should feel so ungrateful were I 
not to think of you constantly even in little matters. B. ordered some 
of the famous Vino d’Oro, of Mount Lebanon, when the casks are well 
seasoned, and an gn offers, it shall be sent to Malta. B. de- 
sires to be most kindly remembered to you, he hates this place, as I 
wy he would, but must remain here till Mr. B. is well enough to 
set off. Aleppo he also thought abominable. I knew I should dislike 
Aleppo if I went there, because it is full of vulgar people, but here 
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there are chiefly great Turks, and as I get on very well withthem, I 
rather like the place than otherwise, but think it very unwholesome from 
the quantity of water and trees in and about the town; but, very 
beautiful in its way, but it is not the way I like. Brousa and the banks 
of the Bosphorus for me, enchanting scenes which I think upon with 
delight. But I must not write on: for'ever, I forget all the business 
you have upon your hands: may your health not suffer from it is all I 
pray. 

, Yours ever, most sincerely, 7 

H, L. 8. 


I scribble sadly, but my ink is so bad, and I have no table; the 
Turks always write upon their hand, and so slow, it is quite amusing. 











THE SPIRIT OF THE LAKE, 
BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 


And so we come at last 
To an old history of the past, 


Connected with this place. 
C. 8. 


Tae city of Perugia is famous for having been the birthplace of @ 
long line of bright names, more so perhaps than any other in all Italy. 
The streets are wide and spacious—the squares lined with massive and 
ancient-looking buildings, and the churches—of which it is said to 
possess more than a hundred—exquisitely sculptured, with a | domes ; 
while the fine old gates, occasionally to be met with, give it all the ap- 
pearance of an important, although somewhat decayed city. Here on 
the beautifully frescoed walls of the old Exchange, Sala del Cambio 
the well-known Pietro Perugino has wrought out his own eternal, 
monument. While in the square, del Papa, a bronze statue of Julius 
Ilf., cast by Vincenzo Danti, keeps his memory alive in the hearts of 
his countrymen—who would not be remembered thus ? 

The citadel, built by Pope Paul III., occupies a considerable space, 
and commands on one side a splendid view of the valley of the Tiber; 
while the other looks over the lake to the plains beyond, bounded in 
the far horizon by the lofty Apennines. 

It was here that a joyous party of girls, one of whom had a lover 

“Occupying some post of distinction in the place, set out one summer- 
day to visit. 

“‘ Let us call for poor Magdalene,” said one; “she so seldom goes . 
out, it will be quite a treat for her.” 

The rest willingly agreed, and turning a little out of their way stopped 
before a house, the gloomy magnificence of which told a sad tale of 
departed greatness. | 

Magdalene was evidently a favourite with all of them, although they 
treated her with a degree of deference which marked her supe- 
tiority. She was tall and slightly formed, with a clear, pearl-like com- 
Plexion, and large, dark, dreamy-looking eyes, the silken lashes of 
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which swept like shadows over her pale cheeks, Her hair was dark 
and shining, and she had it swept back from her lofty brow, and 
hanging upon her shoulders in a profusion of braids and tresses. There 
wen aoninn remarkable in the dress she wore, which was that com- 
monly adopted by the middle class of the inhabitants of Perugia, and 
her dejected air and gentle voice were far from commanding the invo- 
luntary homage which they paid her. 

‘Is not the signora, your mother, any better to-day ?” asked one. 

“ Alas! no, I fear not; and yet she slept well last night, blessed be 
the saints !” 

‘| wish you could have gone with us,” said the girl; ‘*I am sure 
you would have liked it, and the day is so fine and clear.” 

‘TI wish it too,” repeated Magdalene, with a sigh. 

‘And what is to hinder you, signora, if you have a mind?” asked 
her old nurse. ‘* My lady is too drowsy from the effects of the opiate 
administered to her, to miss you for some hours, and Iam sure you 
want fresh air bad enough.” 

“Well then, I think I will go, nurse; but you will not leave her ?” 

** Do not fear.” 

‘‘And if she should wake and ask for me, tell her I shall soon re- 
turn,” 

** Ay, ay, darling!” said the old woman, as she threw the veil over 
her head ; “* now go and forget every thing but the sunny beauties of 
this glorious day.” 

Magdalene was too young not to follow her nurse’s advice in a great 
measure, but sadder thoughts would occasionally intrude, and her 
glad laughter become all of a sudden hushed with the fear that her mo- 
ther might be worse. 

Magdalene was an only child, and being alone with a parent, whose 
health habitually delicate got daily worse and worse, had thrown a sad 
and gloomy cloud over the bright, fresh spirit of youth. Too affection- 
ate to leave the bedside of her mother, she had but few companions 
and no friends; and her greatest amusement was to sit in the summer 
twilight, or by the midnight couch of the restless invalid, and listen to 
those wild tales which her nurse was never tired of repeating, and with 
such a semblance of truth, that it is no great wonder that Magdalene 
should believe such things might be, or that they should mingle in her 
dreams, and form part of her waking musings, which were perforce so 
sad and solitary. 

The girls explored every part of the old citadel with unabated cu- 
riosity, and then, wearied with their exertions, gladly adjourned to the 
apartment where refreshments had been provided for them. 

*« It is strange,” said Magdalene,” as she stood in the recess of one 
of the windows, with the fading sunlight glittering upon her long hair, 
and lighting up her pale but animated face. ‘‘ It is strange that there 
should be no legend attached to such a place as this.” 

‘It would be easy to make one,” said one of the officers, laughing 
at the grave and earnest tone in which she spoke. | 

Magdalene looked bewildered. 

‘Although there is no legend that I know of belonging to the 
citadel, I can tell you one of yonder lake,” said the young Italian, 
a at his companions, and drawing nearer to the unsuspecting 
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ss ay do !” exclaimed Magdalene. ' 

. “ Well then, it is said that one of a race of mighty spirits was for 
some slight offence banished from his beautiful home, and condemned 
to wander upon its banks until he shall find a daughter of earth who 
shall love him well enough to be the willing sacrifice of his errors, and 
the cause of his restoration to happiness.” 

“ And did the poor spirit never meet with one who would do this?” 
asked Magdalene, anxiously. 

“T suppose not, as he is still occasionally to be seen in the neigh- 
bour of the lake, as if lamenting over his doom.” 

The young officer laughingly rejoined his companions as he ceased 
speaking, while Magdalene turned to the window with increased in- 
terest. 

The sun was just setting over the lake of Perugia, and as she gazed 
a dark form came between her and its radiance, and shading her daz- 
zled eyes with her hands, she distinctly saw a figure resembling that of 
a human being flying slowly over its waters, and uttering a wild ery, 
she sank lifeless on the ground. 

It is far easier to believe in the ideal than see it actually realized 
before our very eyes. 

The young officer was sorry to think he had made her his jest, 
although this would in no way account for this sudden illness, and her 
companions wisely judged that it would be best to take her home im- 
mediately on her recovery. When Magdalene opened her eyes at 
length, she turned them wildly towards the lake. 

‘* Is he still there ?” asked she, in a whisper. 

The officer shuddered, and feared she had gone mad. 

' “ Nay, it was but an idle tale,” said he, soothingly, ‘‘ made on the 
spur of the moment: there was no truth in what I told you.” 

Magdalene shook her head and smiled incredulously, but soon reco- 
vered sufficiently to walk home, where she found her mother somewhat 
better, and glad to hear that her child had taken advantage of the fine- 
ness of the day to escape from a confinement that was rapidly under- 
mining her health and spirits. 

“You must go out every day,” said the invalid holding back the 
curtain so that the light might fall upon Magdalene’s pale face, ‘‘ or 
we shall have you very ill, nurse says.” 

“I will do any thing you wish, mamma,” said the girl, meekly, as 
she pressed her lips to the thin, wasted brow of the sufferer, and then 
retiring to her own apartment, she lay pondering on all that had 
passed until dawn. ; 

The following evening, Magdalene mechanically bent her steps in 
the direction of the lake, nor had she been long there before the same 
figure she had observed on the previous night appeared in the distance, . 
rapidly approaching the spot on which she stood. The girl shrieked 
and covered her face with her hands. : ; 

“I fear have frightened you, signora,” said the intruder, in a 
voice no way remarkable for its sweetness, although frank and 
cheerful, , 

Magdalene could not reply ; but she trembled so violently that the 
stranger could not do less than support her slight form in his powerful 
arms, while he gently strove to reassure her. Until the girl venturing 
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at length to steal a look at him through her long eyelashes, saw that 
excepting his wings, there was nothing very ny yet in his appear- 
ance, and certainly nothing that need alarm her, so that at last they 
fell into conversation quite naturally. 

“‘You must find this’ place very different from your own bright 
land,” said Magdalene. Sie di 

' Her companion started, in wonder she thought at her knowing so 
much of his history, and murmured something about his having resided 
at Perugia ever since he could remember, while the girl sighed to think 
that she was deemed unworthy of the confidence of this mysterious 
and yet interesting being. 

** Do you often walk here?” asked he, as it grew late, and she 
moved at length to go. 

** Not very.” 

** But you will come to-morrow night, will you not ?” 

Magdalene smiled assent, for she was not a bit frightened now, but 
only filled with a strange kind of happiness. . 

** Do you live in the city ?” asked her companion. 

The girl replied in the affirmative. 

‘“‘ How strange that I never saw you before—and your name?” 

‘* Magdalene.” 

‘* T shall be sure and remember it.” 

The girl longed to ask him his in return, but he saved her the 
trouble. 

‘* Mine is John.” 

She thought John a strange name for a spirit, but forbore to say 
so, and they parted mutually pleased with each other. “The dreary 
void in her lonely and romantic heart was filled up at length, 

After that night the old nurse had no need to insist upon her taking 
exercise, but was content with remonstrating with her occasionally at 
the lateness of the hour to which her rambles were extended. And yet, as 
time flew on, and every succeeding meeting with her strange lover en- 
deared him more and more to the heart of Magdalene, she began to grow 
sad and pensive, and full of a thousand wild and undefined thoughts. 
How happy they might be on earth, he had said so a hundred times; 
and yet would he not be far more so in that bright land, which it rested 
with her to restore him to, along with his forfeited immortality ; and 
woman like, although she wept, she shrank not from the doom before 
her, but was content to lay down even her very life for his sake. 

But for his wings, there was certainly nothing very supernatural in 
the appearance of this mysterious being. His dress was that usually 
worn by the middle class in Italy; his eyes bright and intelligent ; and 
his manner singularly winning and cheerful, but enthusiastic, and full 
of hope. It is no wonder that he was struck by the beauty of Magda- 
lene—by the wild, half-worship with which she hung upon his words, 
and that timid reverence so delightful to receive from a young and 
lovely woman. 

Magdalene was surprised by his never alluding, directly or indirectly 
to the past, attributing it to the fear of losing her, or his unwillingness 
to put her love for him, which she was so careless about concealing, to 
so severe a test, and one day endeavoured to turn the conversation to 
that subject by praising and examining the delicate texture of his wings. 
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The spirit laughed joyously. 

You will be still more astonished,” said he, ‘‘ when I tell you that 
Ican put them off and on at pleasure.” 

‘Ts it possible? And could you really fly away from me now like 
a bird, if you felt inclined ?” 

‘Alas! no, I wish I could,” replied her lover. 

Magdalene echoed his sigh. 

“Nay, dearest! I did not mean that I wished to leave you, but only 
to have the power.” 

“] understand you perfectly,” said the girl, in a low voice, “it may 
be yours yet.” 

‘I hope and trust so!” exclaimed the spirit, with a triumphant 
smile, while Magdalene shrunk away from the strange meaning of his 
words, and the wild exultation of his look. 

** Does he make so sure of his victim?” thought she; “ the saints 
protect me !” 

‘* What ails you, my beloved ?” asked her lover tenderly, and Mag- 
dalene, at the sound of his voice, ceased to struggle against her fate, 
but came and sat down meekly at his feet. ‘ 

“John,” said she, lifting her soft eyes to his with the calm serenity 
of despair, “ you know I love you.” 

«1 have hoped so, Magdalene.” 

‘ Be sure of it then, and trust me with your fatal secret, for I am 
ready to lay down my life for you.” 

‘+ Now, the saints forbid !” exclaimed her lover, earnestly, ** rather 
live for me.” 

“Oh! how gladly I would have done this, but it must not be; 
even now you cannot conceal from me that you are pining for your 
banished home.” 

The spirit gazed upon her with a bewildered air, while Magdalene 
went on with increased vehemence. 

‘From my childhood I was not as other girls, and the supernatural 
had always more charms for me than the realities of life, of which I 
indeed knew little. Many atime have I stolen away to some tradition- 
haunted spot, and there lay for hours, with a strange longing to behold 
that which few are said to see and live: but nothing more terrible than 
the silence of the place ever visited me, and 1 would steal home 
Leonie 3 and unsatisfied. At last, one bright night, they told me thy 

istory.” | 

“Mine!” exclaimed the spirit. 

“Yes, even from the very beginning; how you were banished to 
earth for some slight crime, and condemned to wander on the 
borders of the beautiful lake of Perugia, until you should meet one 
who would willingly sacrifice herself to procure your restoration to 
immortality. Knowing all this, 1 met and shunned you not. I even 
dared to love a being so much above me, and am now ready after the 
Pim ge of the children of earth, to seal that. affection with my 
eath.” 

There were tears in the eyes of the spirit when she ceased speaking, 
real human tears, and they fell upon her uplifted brow like rain. 

“* Magdalene,” murmured he, ‘* my own devoted Magdalene; I un- 
derstand all now, but am unworthy of such a heart as thine.” 
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“‘ And you will suffer me to be the means of restoring you to so 
much happiness 2” said the girl, forgetting all fear in her deep love. 

‘‘There is no happiness for me henceforth where you are not!” 
murmured the spirit, ‘* but we will talk of this another time, you are 
weary now, and must suffer me to see you safely home.” 

Magdalene glanced at his wings, and thought how strange they 
should look walking into the town togethers ~~ 

‘* True,” said he, laughingly interpreting her glance, “I had forgotten 
that,” and removing them with what appeared to his companion 
magical quickness, he hid them carefully among the long grass, and 
was ready to accompany her. 

‘*Oh! if some one should chance to come by that way and take 
them, how happy we might be!” thought Magdalene, although the 
next moment her heart reproached her for its selfishness. 

‘*And could you not really be content with a mortal for your hus- 
band ?”” asked he as they separated at length. 

‘* Not after I have been loved by a spirit,” replied the girl in a low 
voice. 

** Not if I were to become human like yourself?” 

Magdalene placed her little hands in his without answering, for her 
heart was full. 

‘* Farewell then, dearest, for the present. I shall not be able to meet 
you as usual to-morrow night, but if you will come at noon to the 
great square in front of the cathedral, you will witness a sight you 
little dream of. Only promise, Magdalene, that whatever happens you 
will love me still.” 

‘* I swear it!” said the girl solemnly, and they parted thus 

Her mother was now so much better, that Magdalene, who feared to 
go by herself, thought she might venture to request permission for her 
nurse to accompany her, which was cheerfully granted, and they set 
out together. The streets were densely thronged, and all seemed 
crowding in the same direction they were themselves taking, talking 
eagerly as they walked. 

‘*] wonder what’s going on,” said the old woman, who was almost 
as simple and ignorant of the world as her young mistress, ‘‘ shall I 
inguire ?” 

‘| think not,” replied Magdalene, trembling with the fear of she 
knew not what, ‘we shall know soon enough, perhaps too soon!” 
and mingling with the living mass, which rapidly increased in density, 
they were borne on towards the great square, in the centre of which 
stands a beautiful fountain, exquisitely adorned with sculpture by 
Giovanni de Pisa. 

** Does the crowd frighten you, my child?” asked the old woman, 
observing how pale she looked. 

‘Oh no, dear nurse, it is not that, but I cannot bear this fearful 
suspense. Let us ask some one what is going forward.” 

‘Hush! they are all looking towards the top of the cathedral, 
where there is surely a human figure.” 

‘It is he!” exclaimed Magdalene, clasping her hands wildly toge- 
ther. ‘* Why do they not fall down and worship him !” ; 

“‘ For what, signora ?” asked a man, laughing harshly. ‘‘ For daring 
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to vie with the angels, and risk in his mad ambition a life given him for 
better things.” 

The girl listened breathlessly. 

‘It is John Baptist Dante, a famous mathematician of Perugia, 
who because he has managed to construct a pair of wings which have 
borne him safely across its lake, is rash enough to undertake, before 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens, to fly from yonder cathedral over the 
great square.” | 

‘“‘ The saints have mercy upon him!” murmured the terror-stricken 
Magdalene, falling upon her knees. 

At that instant there arose a wild shout, followed by a death-like 
stillness, the bold adventurer had commenced his perilous undertaking. 
Magdalene bowed down her head, and prayed with white lips, until 
another cry, more loud and terrible, and followed by piercing shrieks, 
told the fate of the presumptuous Dante! 

It was evening, and an eager crowd yet lingered around the gloomy 
dwelling of the signora and her daughter, whither the sufferer had been 
conveyed. Presently the old nurse appeared at the entrance, with a 
gleam of hope upon her pale face. 

*‘ He will not die!” said she, “‘ but his thigh is terribly fractured, 
and his recovery must needs be long and tedious.” 

‘ 4 little did she know of the future, it was the happiest period of 
is life, 

The people dispersed to their homes, and the old nurse returned to 
share the midnight watch of her darling child, and whisper of hope 
and comfort. That night Magdalene confessed every thing to her 
mother, who although she could not forbear smiling, had no heart to 
chide her, and from that hour, until his recovery, which was long pro- 
tracted, Dante continued a cherished sg in her house. . 

It would be too long a story to tell how Magdalene watched over th 
sick couch of her lover, how she wept and prayed for him, and made 
so sweet and gentle a nurse that it was almost worth while being ill to 
have her to wait upon one; or how, when he got a little better, they 
talked together over the past. ’ é 

“To think of my taking you for a spirit, John,” said she; “ but it 
all came of that unfortunate visit to the citadel, and my silly love of 
the marvellous.” 

“Nay, you must not not call it unfortunate, since it led to our 
meeting ; but for that I had never known the extent of your affection. 
And so you would really have died for me, my Magdalene ?” 

“A thousand, thousand times!” exclaimed the girl; “but, after 
all, as you said, it is better to live for you.” 

Years after this we find John Baptist Dante completely recovered, 
and established at Venice as Professor of Mathematics, in which city 
he was held in high repute. But doubtless the thoughts of both him- 
self and his young and beautiful bride often wandered back to their 
birthplace, and the lake of Perugia with its wide expanse; its bright 
waters and verdant and picturesque banks, with the towns and villages 
scattered at intervals along the shore, remained unforgotten. Certain 
it is that they were often heard laughing merrily together, as they re- 
called to mind the above legend of the Spirit of the Lake. 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF AFEECTATION. 3 , 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


"Tis affectations, look you.—Sim Hue Evans, 


“‘ Assume a virtue if you have it not,” is Hamlet's recommendation 
to the Queen. It is one, which however plausible in sound, and _prac- 
tically admissible in particular cases, prescribes in reality the addition 
of the odious vice of hypocrisy to the vices in existence before, It 
says in other words, ‘‘Seem more virtuous by committing another 
gross fault.” 

But the advice is distinct and intelligible—we can at least understand 
the policy of it, whether we approve or condemn. The adoption of it 
may be a piece of knavery, but it does not follow that the knavery is 
— folly—except in the sense in which all knavery is from first to 
ast. e 

Now there are assumptions and affectations which, though equally 
common, are not so comprehensible. Why people pretend to be vir- 
tueus, why they affeet to be pious, witty, frank, and honest—why they 
** make believe” to be amiable and generous—a child can understand. 
But it is not so easy to comprehend the principle upon which they 
affect to be less perfect than they really are—why they lay claim to 
defects which are not legally their own—why they pretend to possess 
weaknesses and demerits, as things admirable and honourable. 

** Assume a failing if you have it not,” seems the perfection of the 
absurd and irrational. 

**Open this muffin for me, there’s a good fellow, for positively I 
haven’t strength—and in the mean time I'll just flirt a little with a bit 
of toast.” 

This was lisped out at breakfast by a hale, vigorous specimen of 
youthful activity, all bone and muscle, six feet high, and strong as 
Hercules. Strength and Health, indeed, were his father and mother, 
and the son took mightily after his parents. Yet there he was, affecting 
the invalid, and insinuating a claim to compassion—a necessity for 
assistance in the opening of a muffin, With tremendous energy, and 
a frame that might have led one to expect, when he spoke, 


That large utterance of the early gods, 


he articulated languidly and low; pretending first to be possessed with 
indolence, which is a pernicious and disgraceful quality—and next to 
be afflicted with bodily weakness, which is an ailment that nobody 
admires, though it is sometimes pitied, much to the mortification of the 
sufferer. 

But it may be said that all this affectation is but humour and mas- 
querade, and that the pretence of feebleness is the strong man’s 
joke—“* it was only his fun.” There is not an atom of fun in the case. 
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The gogd people of both sexes, who creep about occasionally with 
dismal looks, and too little strength to tell you they are invalided, are 
incapable of a joke—they have no fun in them—they all sham in sober 
seriousness. Were it indeed-a trick, intended to be funny—a little bit of 
hoaxing of the very silliest kind—it might pass as all bad jests do pass, 
and be-pardoned for its intention’s sake; but again we say, the affecta- 
tion is no joke. 

As there are some who thus deny and cast off their own bodily 
graces, make rueful their good looks, aud drag their limbs after them to 
disguise their manly activity, so are there many more who affect to be 
destitute of certain honourable qualities, moral and intellectual, which 
are their own private property. 

It is reasonable enough for the hard, sour, selfish grasper to affect a 
touch or two of the charitable; and we can all comprehend why he 
who hoards every farthing, scatters his munificent sentiments about so 
eepetat ; but why should the tender-hearted and generous reliever of 

is poor fellow-worms in this world—the heroic struggler on behalf of 
the neglected, the injured, the trampled,—the kind and active sympa- 
thizer with all who are in pain, or trouble, or penury—put on the 
aspect of a selfish disbeliever, assume unpitying airs, affect the cynic 
and the tyrant, and speak in the tones of misanthropy! This masque- 
rading is to be seen to this day—out of novels, and beyond the pale of 
the stage. Where is the sense, the sanity of this affectation of the 
hard worldly feeling, in natures to which it is perfectly foreign, and 
never had a resting-place for a single moment ? 

The affectation of the unintellectual is as marked as the pretended 
lack of moral warmth when there is a good blazing fire within, Ob- 
serve, for instance, what is so frequently to be seen—that pretended in- . 
difference to the beautiful, which, if real, would denote a nature ** with- 
out form, and void,” with darkness ever growing thicker upon the face 
of it. There are plenty of good worldly reasons, grounded upon self- 
interest, personal vanity, or the desire of pleasing even, for exclaiming 
aloud, ‘* How beautiful!” at sight of some object of art, or some com~- 
bination of the forms of nature, which nevertheless produces no corre- 
sponding emotion in the spectator. For playing the hypocrite, by 
affecting admiration, every hour brings with it some inducement; 
but is it not strange, that any body born in a steady, respectable 
planet, and not in a comet, should ever have been tempted to affect an 
insensibility to the profound and fascinating influences of beauty !— 
. Should pretend to be so very much lower than the angels as to see 
nothing angelic anywhere ! 

Nothing is more natural than that a foolish, heavy-eyed plodder 
among pictures should affect to fall into raptures about Raphael, and - 
boast of a capacity to appreciate all his divine doings. But nothing 
surely is more unnatural than the affectation of not perceiving any 
thing remarkable in the Cartoons—than the affectation of a want of 
eyesight, a want of interest, a want of soul, which if real would bea 
monstrous and most pitiable defect. 

We know well enough, why, in rambles under summer-hedges and 
along garden-walks, the prettiest ‘‘ sentimentalities” are uttered about 
flowers by persons who have no real taste for those perfumed delicacies ; 
we do not know so well what people mean by affecting a fine dis- 
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dain, turning up their noses filled with fragrance, and protesting that 
** they can’t bear flowers.” Yet we witness both s les. ~ 

To boast of a fine sense, an exquisite perception, which has unhap- 

ily been denied to us, is in the usual order of things, and a rational 
ie enough; but to boast of some sad deficiency, some gross deformity 
and distortion, which nevertheless has no existence in us, is, by pre- 
tending to be contemptible, to become so. - | - 

To do at Rome as the English do, when they go there—see all that 
is to be seen—denotes, at any rate, a laudable curiosity, and a de- 
gree of interest which is rather better than the total absence of it: 
but on the other hand, what a profound affectation of indifference to 
grandeur and beauty, of insensibility to the charm ‘which thousands, 
though not sensibly touched, have yet the grace to pretend to be en- 
slaved by, is conveyed in the answer of the elegant tourist to the 
inquiry, 

** Did you visit Rome 2” 

‘« I think we stopped there to change horses !” 

ually deep and exquisite was the affectation of a certain scholar, 
learned in all languages, who was for the space of a minute in some 
doubt whether he had ever read a tragedy entitled ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

“ Yes, I think I did read it once—I believe I considered its merits 
to be over-estimated. Yes, I remember it now very well.” 

This pretence to a bad memory ranks of course, under some circum- 
stances, among the more reasonable make-believes: it may be conve- 
vient to forget; but it must be included in our category of absurdities, 
because practised often when it would be more rational to remember. 
Somebody is questioned about an affair familiar to him as his name— 
he can recollect nothing—it is all a blank. He thinks it looks Jarge- 
minded to forget, and assures you with a simper that he has a shocking 
memory. 

Charles Lamb in one of his admirable letters to Manning, when in 
China, supposes his friend’s memory to be weakened by distance; 
and accordingly, to the information that ‘‘ So-and-so is gone to 
France,” adds ‘* You remember France?” Some people would have 
face enough to affect to forget it, if they fancied this would add to the 
dignity of their littleness, or render their ignorance more impressive. 

Another specimen of these anomalous and many-headed affectations, 
in which the utmost inconsistency is manifested, is to be met with in 
every family, however select—or shall we say every family, almost ?— 
the reader’s is the exception. 

It consists in affecting to be a little younger than the parish-register 
proclaims us to be; so that, in order doubtless to signalize our admis- 
sion into the church, a miracle has been worked in each of our parti- 
cular cases, by introducing the ceremony of christening long prior to 
the ceremony of birth. 

The number of years struck off the register varies of course with the 
exigencies of circumstance and the elasticity of conscience ; but even 
one year is something, and the “forty-four” folks think they act 
handsomely, and in a spirit of martyrdom to truth, if the acknowledge 
to “forty-three.” The trifle of time is really very trifling, but they 
cannot bear to be exact. 

Now if there be any advantage in wandering either way from the 
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fact, it should exist on the side of age. To call ourselves sixty at 
fifty-two is to obtain renown for good looks, to be rated higher in the 
scale of respect, and accounted deeper in the knowledge of books and 
men. On the other hand, to understate the age, is to be thought 
looking ‘‘ very old for your years,” and a victim to early dissipation 
and unbridled passions. 

Assuredly the affectation, on this side, can elevate us not an inch in 
any human being’s estimation. And yet this it is which is continuall 
practised. People pretend to be just a year or so younger, as tho 
they fancied they should thus live a year or so longer. When the de- 
ception has some specific object, some particular victim in view, it has 
some obvious use, and the falsehood is simply disgraceful; but where 
itis general, and the fruit of a foolish affectation, it is still disgrace- 
ful, as all falsehood is, with this addition, that it is pre-eminently use- 
less, ridiculous, and vain. 

As there is an affectation of coldness and indifference, so there is 
one of enthusiasm ; which, though we may grant it to be less objec- 
tionable, is equally inconsistent, because it includes in its vast sympath 
all condeivable objects, employing the same words:to describe the high 





_ ( and low, and lavishing the same fervour on the insignificant and 
\\ subliné. Thus, when a lady throwing her large handsome eyes up to 








heaven, and resting her clasped hands upon her lap, exclaims, with 
jore intensity than becomes the occasion, 
\_¥ Oh,)T have such a passion for roast-pig !” 

Or when a little affected miss thinks it quite fine and grand to be 
emphatic, and affects to break out into poetry with, 

‘*Oh! Camilla, do you not admire pale green ribbon? I must say I 
am fond of pale green ribbon—ZJ could live upon it.’” 

When these little oddities catch one’s eyes and ears, of course we 
know that the affectation-principle is at high-pressure.* 

There are several forms of that remarkable affectation which exhi- 
bits a partiality for personal defects, and flourishes on the strength of 
weaknesses which are visionary. One form affects the eyesight—a 
short-sighted affectation. 


A lover’s eye can gaze an eagle blind, 


sings the poet ; but the lover of prose, when he beholds his mistress 
raises his glass to his eye, affecting an inconvenient brevity of vision, 
and achieving at the same time an inelegant screw of the features. 
. That the short-sighted should pretend to see things distant, is easily 
accounted for; but it does appear inexplicable that any one who is 
blessed with perfect sight should affect a slight deficiency in that 





* The following describes an affectation which, though common and ridiculous 
enough, does not belong to the inconsistent and contradictory class which it is our 
Present purpose to discuss: 

BR aes Lapy.—QOh, mamma, I’m so'sorry, William says his tortoise is as dead 

Mutton! | 

Mamma.—Hush, my dear, hush! What a vulgar phrase to repeat!—never let me 

you mention mutton in that manner. 


Youne Lavy (after r © pause employed in considering the points of gentility ).— 


might I have with more i , “as dead as venison , 
a, Wig, may dene, that w have been better, and I don’t 
know that there be the least objection to the expression. 
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respect, and apply so actively the needless ornament pendent at the 
neck 


Another form affects the speech, and another the gait. _ 

** God hath given you one face and you make yourselves another,” 
says Hamlet. 

The affectation of false roses and sham lilies is intelligible—we 
see the object—it is to complete what nature has’ léft imperfect, to 
heighten her handiwork after her own immaculate pattern. There is 
nothing incongruous in this, except the bad taste and folly of attempt- 
ing to graft the artificial upon the natural. 

But Hamlet goes on to describe a reasonless and most ridiculous 
order of affectation. 

“ You lisp,” he says, ‘‘ you amble—” and do you not, to this hour? 
All the rest of his charge is comprehensible, but this is not. Why 
lisp? To pretend to have a defective utterance, as though there were 
a musical charm in it, seems too gross and preposterous a fancy to 
have been popular among the affected for centuries! Again, why 
amble? Are the mincing gait, the studied shuffle, the decided limp, 
which are practised and performed so assiduously, superior to the easy 
and graceful walk which is abandoned for them? Have they any 
thing to do with the poetry of motion ? 

We shall be warned that some of the eccentricities of affectation at 
which we have glanced are very rarely to be seen or heard. It is 
enough for us that they exist, or have existed—being so absurd and 
unnatural, as to be at least as wonderful as they are rare. 

Among the minor ones is the affectation of writing a most slovenly 
and illegible hand—a scrawl too wild and tangled to be interpreted by 
any but the long familiarized and incurably friendly. If a style too 
obscure to be deciphered, even by the writer, were achieved, still we 
should see no vast merit in it. It has never been written down anywhere 
that pothooks-run-mad constitute an elegant and useful accomplish- 
ment. Yet people, here and there, scribble as though they thought so, 
affect to be totally unable to shape a single letter decently, and are 
very fond of remarking, with a pretty little self-satisfied giggle, that 
* they really do write a wretched hand.” 

There existed for a considerable time a rather formidable affected 
conspiracy against correct spelling; but this is now almost rooted 
even out of the boarding-schools. 

There is one form of affectation which should not be left out of the 
list. As many who can walk well affect a limp, and some who can see 
clearly pretend to enjoy a necessity for a glass, and a few who in ro- 
bust health assume an interesting ailment,—so there are numbers who, 
while much given to vocalism, profess to be totally unable to sing. 
There is such a thing, strange as it may seem and is, as the affectation 
of not showing off. The reputation for a given faculty is sometimes 
best kept up by never exercising the given faculty itself. Persons of 
this order are always asked to sing, and never do. One is always 
hearing their voices, protesting that they have no voice. But it must 
be admitted that the affectation of singing is sometimes almost as 
annoying, though certainly not so inexcusable. 

There is one thing stranger than all this; one example of the per- 
verse and anomalous in affectation, which excels the rest in absurdity. 




















Sonnet. 


It is to be observed in the few—the few only by comparison, in number 
the many—who affect vices of which they are innocent. 

How shocked we are to see men professing sternness when they are 
soft and compassionate, affecting pride and reserve when they are in- 
wardly communicative and humble-thinded ; but the folly can go no 
further, when it fastens upon a low vice, and fictitiously adopts the 
baseness which decency would disown. If we were to catch some ec- 
centric in the act, not of mounting a decent though deceptive wig, but 
of shaving his head and affecting baldness, it would not seem more 
strange than to hear him boasting of nights of intoxication which 
were spent soberly, and pretending to be the triumphant emptier of 
bottles where of the corks were never drawn. i 

Worse still, a thousand times, is the abominable affectation of 
another kind of profligacy, which is not only fatal to the character of 
him who stoops to it, but perilous to the reputation perhaps of innocent 
women. The mere mock man of virtue, and the pretender to tempe- 
rance, we pass by; but we carefully note down the name of the sham 
rake and lady-killer—of him who assumes the air of a successful wooer, 
and gaily affects the vice, of which, if guilty, he should be. at least 
ashamed. The most despicable and wretched of the whole tribe of 
the affected is this mean little dabbler in the small-talk of gallantry, 
ren likes to be thought licentious, and affects to be “ a devil of a 
ellow.” 








SONNET. 


I sez a phantom, weary, old, and dim,— 

With hoary locks, all snow, he is receding, 
Some that I knew, all ghost-like, follow him ; 
About him cities blaze and hosts are bleeding. 
One that I love departs with him for ever, 
Hopes that I cherish’d vanish as he goes, 
Harvest of toil’s most strenuous endearer 
Gone! like his summer buds and winter snows, 
Promises, prospects, joys that seem’d unending, 
Faith in how many things—false, frail, and light, 
Gone on his dark track, or are that way wending 
Into oblivion and eternal night. 

Yet, oh! give back that old year, and its sorrow, 


Better the known to-day, than the unknown to-morrow. 
W. H.B. 
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ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
No. II. : 


THE SANGUINARY PUBLIC. 


Dvuaine the term of Elliston’s first lesseeship of the Royal Circus, 
now the Surrey, he was very hard run by the production at Astley’s of 
the celebrated Spectacle entitled “The Blood Red Knight; or, the 
Fatal Bridge,” the first Equestrian Spectacle of its peculiar class that 
had appeared, and which nearly emptied his house, while it filled that of 
his rival to overflowing. 

“The Blood Red Knight, or the Fatal Bridge,” said Elliston, con- 
temptuously, on hearing some one noticing its success. “I am not to 
be abridged in this manner. Blood! blood! if the sanguinary public 
want blood, if the sweet lumps are only to be refined with blood, 
they shall have enough of it, ay, and sawdust too, into the bar- 

in for that matter—they shall sup full of horrors! Send for Tom 

ibdin.” : 

Tom was accordingly sent for, and came shambling and snuffling 
along to know what Elliston wanted. 

‘* Want, sir?” said Elliston. ‘‘I want you to fight the Blood Red 
Knight —cut his throat, sir—the public are homicidal—they like blood. 
You must write me a piece, sir, redolent with gore, and call it, 
‘ Blood will have Blood ; or, the Battle of the Bridges.’ Yes, as they 
have got ‘The Fatal Bridge,’ we'll have ‘The Battle of the Bridges’— 
Blackfriars against Westminster—and see which bridge will carry its 
resident manager over the most safely! If they will make our theatres 
slaughterhouses they shall!” 

** BLoop WILL HAVE Buoop; or, THE Battie oF THE Bripces!” 
was accordingly produced, and Elliston had no reason to regret 
having catered to the taste of the sanguinary public, or, as he re- 
marked, much to Tom Dibdin’s indignation, “ having given the swinish 
multitude hog-puddings for supper.” 


THE FALLEN HERO. 


TuovuGcH the greater part of the anecdotes related of Elliston had 
their birth when he was “ full of the god,” it must not be inferred that he 
was either naturally or habitually a drunkard ; he was certainly in some 
measure a bon vivant, and fond of his glass, but he required good 
fellowship to make the bottle pass to his mind. With a congenial 
spirit, a social friend, he would indeed drink pottle-deep. His 
great delight was to be Rex Convivii—to indulge in the song, the 
speech, and the sentiment ; the joke, the tale, the anecdote. Without 
a companion to his taste, he could pass days and not touch a single 
drop; but when once he indulged, it was with his usual ardour ; 
he set no bounds to his libations. There might be this excuse for his 
excesses, wine had not the stupifying effect upon him it generally has 
upon weaker natures; it did but freshen his fancy—give a keener zest 














Ellistoniana. . 


to his enjoyment, heighten his humour, and supply him with a thou- 
sand waggish expedients. Had it been his destiny to have chosen his 
own death, he would certainly, like royal Clarence, have decided on 
ending his days in a butt of Malmsey. That he did not, like Cassio 
when he drank, “ put an enemy into his mouth to steal away his 
brains,” a thousand instances might be recounted. 

The relater of the following anecdote was present when the whim- 
sical contretemps it details occurred, and can vouch for its correct- 
ness. 

Playing Richmond, one night, to Kean’s Richard—which he was 
very fond of doing, being cunning in fence—Elliston was so drunk, 
that after killing Richard, he staggered, stumbled over the body, fell 
prostrate, and measured his length by the side of it. The audience 
hissed tremendously at this unseemly conclusion, which somewhat. re- 
called him to his senses. Wishing in this dilemma to make his exit 
with as good a grace as possible, drunk as he was, he hit upon this 
ludicrous expedient, catching an idea from his prostrate situation and 
the analagous circumstances of the times. It was shortly after the bat~ 
tle of Waterloo—much had been said in the papers of the propriety of 
raising a subscription for the widows and orphans of those who had 
fallen on the field of battle in that memorable contest—vaguely remem- 
bering this, and recovering his equilibrium as well as he could, Elliston 
advancing to the front of the stage, and with great gravity thus addressed 
a pcayrgaa who naturally expected he was going to offer them some 
apology : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen—hic—I have great pleasure in—hic—” (a 
laugh) ‘‘in informing you that to-morrow evening—hic—it is my in- 
tention to—hic—’'(another laugh) “ that is to devote the profits of the— 
hic—performance to the benefit of the orphans and widows of those 
fallen heroes—hic—” (a laugh)—* that is of those brave men who have 
fallen—hic—on the field of battle—” (another laugh)—* in the me- 
morable struggle of Bosworth—hic—” (loud sheuts)—*‘ no, I beg par- 
don, I mean Waterloo.”—(Bravo! bravo! and immense applause.) 

Charmed by this generous resolution, the audience loudly cheered 
the announcement, and the actor staggered off with the exclamation, 
“I wish they may get it!” 

Of course no such benefit as that announced took place, but the 
unexpectedness of the intimation had the desired effect for the moment 
of extricating Elliston from a very disagreeable position, in which, as 
4 fallen hero, his indulgence of the glass had temporarily placed him. 


COMPLETE IRISH PIECE! 


Durine his proprietorship of the Olympic Theatre, Elliston re- 
quested the narrator of these anecdotes, whom he had recently intro- 
duced to the theatrical world as a dramatist, to write him an Trish 
Burletta, for the purpose of exhibiting the talents of Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
at that time as popular for his personation of Irish characters, as was 
afterwards poor Power. The dramatist accordingly selected the well- 
known anecdote of the Duke of Richmond, when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, knighting, in a drunken frolic, a poor Irish inn-keeper; who, 
the next morning when his Grace wished to recall what he had done, 














” 


only answered him with the observation, that he had not the smallest 
objection in life, to be un-knighted himself, «‘ but then, your Grace,” 
said he, ** what will 7 lady say ?” 

The idea was highly approved of, and the first act of the drama, 
ae the benighting of the duke, his subsequent revelry, and the 
knighting of the inn-keeper was speedily written. Elliston was de- 
lighted with it, and ordered it to be put into immediate-rehearsal, telling 
the author to go home and write day and night, till he had finished the 
other act. 

His injunctions were obeyed to the letter, and on the morning of the 
third day following, the task was completed, and the adthor trium- 
phantly repaired to the theatre with the MS. of the second act under 
his arm; but what was his consternation on reaching the stage-door, to 
see a bill posted up announcing the first performance, that evening, of 
the first act of his piece, under the title he had given it, “The Knight 
of the Boots; or, What will my Lady say ?” 

With all the irritability of his race, he rushed to Elliston and de- 
manded the reason of cab undramatic treatment. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Elliston, coolly, “ what could we do? we 
were dying for something for Fitz to appear in, and Tt your first act 
is so excellent, we thought it was a pity the public should be deprived 
of the pleasure of seeing it, even while you were preparing the second, 
we have therefore determined on producing it to-night. Your second 
act, for I see you have it there, we will reserve as a bonne bouche, till 
Wednesday, when it will be quite an agreeable surprise to the au- 
dience, who will not expect it, and will consequently relish it all the 
more.” 

“ But, my dear sir,”” exclaimed the mortified dramatist, “I shall be 
ruined! What can you expect from only playing the first act of the 
piece? What manager, before yourself, ever thought of representing 
an unfinished drama,—serving up the disjecta membra poete to the 
public in this manner,—finishing in the middle? The piece will cer- 
tainly be damned !” 

“T'llbed dif it shall !” said Elliston, coolly ; ‘‘so let that suffice.” 

“ We shall all be damned !” was the author’s angry rejoinder, in an 
under tone, ** and very deservedly too.” 

There was, however, no alternative but to submit, » The first act was 
accordingly represented, and through the drollery of Fitzwilliam, and 
the fun incidental to the subject, was perfectly successful. This was 
very contrary to the expectations of the author, who was of course 
greatly elated with his good fortune, anticipating still greater success 
on the completion of the piece ; arguing, that ifso much had been done 
with one act, twice as much might certainly be expected to be accom- 
plished with two. 

On the Wednesday following the second act was got ready, and the 
piece played in its perfect state ; but such is the effect of first impres- 
sions, that the addition was by no means considered an improvement ; 
and after the scene of the drunken revelry, which concluded the first 
act, the cream of the jest, consisting in the Duke’s mortification, and 
Paddy's pertinacity in his imperturbable replication, “ What will my 
lady say ?” went off in a very “ stale, fat, and unprofitable” manner ; 














sc much so, that it was resolved the next morning to consign the second 
act to the tomb of all the Capulets ! 

In justice to the narrator, he may perhaps be allowed to remark that 
much of the tameness with which the finish of his little drama had 
been received, might be ascribed to the actors having, through the post- 
ponement, lost much of their original interest in the subject, they were 
not spurred on by that excitation and zest so necessary to the success 
of a first night’s representation. The disappointment and mortifica- 
tion of the dramatist, may be better conceived than described, He re- 
paired to Elliston, his bosom swelling with indignation: but Elliston 
very composedly put down all his complaints of being disgraced and 
ruined for ever, by quietly remarking, 

** My dear fellow, go home and make yourself perfectly easy; you 
may content yourself with the reflection that you have produced the 
most complete Irish piece that ever was written—a piece which 
finishes better in the middle than at the end—and is more complete as 
a half than as'a whole. That is better without a catastrophe than 
with one, and in which you have completely bothered the audience 
by trying to make them understand it! And that’s more than O'Keefe 
could ever say with any of his pieces! A piece, in short, my dear fel- 
low, that is as perfect a dramatic blunder as ever was ag versity 
and if you are not satisfied with that, I don’t know what the devil you 
will be satisfied with !” 

There was no answering this, and stomaching Elliston’s left-handed 
compliments as well as he could, the dramatist retired, firmly resolving 
never to give him another chance of producing the first act of a piece 
before the second was written, although it might, as in this instance, 
unexpectedly turn out to be a complete Irish piece. 


ELLISTON AN M.P. 


Existon had a great opinion of his own oratorical powers, and 
imagined himself eminently qualified for the senate. Having a keen 
eye to the Treasury bench, he always had a strong idea that he should 
shine as a legislator, and seriously thought of becoming an M,P. in a 
parliamentary sense, as well as in a theatrical one; and of represent- 
ing the aristocracy and democracy of the country in another house and 
on another stage than that of Drury Lane or the Olympic. 

Among other attempts that he made for this purpose, the following 
is not one the least worthy of notice : | 

On Sheridan announcing his intention of withdrawing from the 
representation of Stafford, and putting up for Westminster, Elliston 
thought the golden chance he had so long sighed for presented itself. - 
He accordingly wrote to Mr.G * * * * * *, the great patron of the then 
rotten borough of Stafford, whose influence had always ensured the re- 
turn of Sheridan, to whom he was a stanch friend, and who it was 
well known could command a seat in the House for any one he might 
choose to nominate. In a letter to this gentleman, Elliston modestly 
offered himself as a candidate, and solicited his interest, without 
which, as he remarked, he well knew, a contest could not be sus- 
tained with any chance of success. To this application he received 
the following laconic and and pointed rebuff : 
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“« My dear Sir, | 
‘I should have much Pyne om in acceding to your request, but the 
fact is, I have promised all my interest to Mr. Grimaldi.” ~ = 


Elliston was not at all abashed by this reply, but answered it with 
the following, in which he certainly had not the worst of the corre- 


spondence : 


«« My dear Sir, 

“ I beg to acknowledge the favour of your answer. In desiring to 
become a Member for Stafford, I was actuated by the reflection that as 
one theatrical proprietor and eminent dramatist had retired from the 
representation of that borough, he could not perhaps be more properly 
succeeded than by another theatrical proprietor and popular dramatic 
representative, though I was too a critic to wish that eminent 
person Mr. Sheridan and myself should at all be considered as rivals, 
and afford a handle for the proficients in the “School for Scandal.” I 
am not at all surprised at your announcement that you have promised 
all your interest to Mr. Grimaldi. As he owed his introduction, as a 
popular representative of the people on the stage of Covent Garden, 
to the auspices of ‘ Mother , it is not astonishing (that which 
is good for the goose being also good for the gander) that he should 
wish his return for Stafford to be secured by one of her sons! I donot 
know but that the constituents of Stafford would be more fitly repre- 
ented by that great clown than they could be by me. The borough, the 
patron, and the member will be alike worthy of one another; and I 
should advise, for the benefit of all parties, that among the first measures 
brought forward, should be a motion to reduce the duty on foolscap / 


THE CATARACT OF THE GANGES. 


No one could more dexterously extricate himself from the horns of 
a dilemma than could Elliston, and no one was ever more ready in 
turning the tables, giving a bowl for a rubber, a ‘‘ Roland for an 
Oliver,” than he was. Of this adroit faculty, the following is an 
amusing instance : 

One morning, during the et successful run at Drury Lane, of the 
grand hippo-dramatic spectacle, ‘‘ The Cataract of the Ganges,” 
which, according to the bills, nightly overflowed the house, the author 
of the piece, who then resided in the immediate neighbourhood of the the- 
atre was rather surprised at receiving a summons, through little West, 
the messenger, to attend Mr. Elliston instantly, on some very import- 
ant business, 

“1 don’t know what it is,” said the goodnatured West, “‘ but it is 
something very particular, and there are two rather strange-looking 
persons waiting in Mr. Elliston’s private room.” 

At first the dramatist, half in doubt who these persons might be, 
decided on disobeying the mandate, but the persuasions of West 
reassured him, and in a very few minutes he was ushered into Ellis- 
ton’s sanctum sanctorum, on the O. P. side of the stage, behind the 
scenes. 

Elliston was seated in state before the centre of a large table, which 
was covered with papers. On one side of him sat a copyist writing 

















letters from his dictation; on the other side was Mr. Winston, the 
acting manager; while in another part of the room, near the fireplace, 
were seated the two strangers, era mngely West—very odd, out- 
landish, weather-beaten, sunburnt-looking individuals certainly, but 
not at all resembling the particular class of persons the dramatist had 
at first been apprehensive of meeting. 

The dramatist was proceeding to inquire Elliston’s. business with 
him, who looked more than usually important and majestic, when a 
commanding wave of the great lessee’s Saal imposed an awful silence, 
and two or three directions were given to West, to take to the master- 
carpenter, to give to the first wing-man, who in his turn was to signify 
them to the second fly-man. There wasthen some regulation for the 
first stage-door keeper, Byfield, to communicate to the second stage- 
door keeper, Tyson. A note respecting a private box to a nobleman, 
high in office, was then dictated to the copyist; after which, Elliston, 
with a preparatory hem, condescended to enter upon the business, 
for which he had required the attendance of the wondering dra- 
matist. 

“‘] have sent for you, sir,” said he, ‘‘ to expose; on- thé witness of 
these gentlemen, two worthy persons, who have done me the favour to 
come here expressly, the gross ignorance to which a too blind partiality, 
a too confiding forbearance has led me to commit the literary reputa- 
tion of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane—a reputation you have so 
cruelly compromised.” 

“ As to compromising the literary character of Drury Lane, sir, I was 
not aware, tili this revelation, that Drury Lane Theatre had any to 
compromise. Its bills certainly do not display any evidence of any 
such possession.” 

Here the angry dramatist looked full at Elliston, who generally 
drew up those choice compositions himself. The wily manager did 
not, however, appear to notice the sarcasm, but coolly answered, by 
remarking, 

‘“‘That may. be, your pieces do vbr | appear somewhat too fre- 
quently in them, but I stick to my original position. I say, sir, you 
have compromised the literary reputation of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, an establishment on which I have expended a princely fortune, 
as you well know—eh, Mr. Winston ?” turning to his acting manager, 
who tacitly nodded assent. 

“« My ignorance, sir!” cried the astonished author. 

“Yes, your ignorance, sir,” thundered out Elliston. “I believe, sir, 
you are Rim author of the production I have been unfortunate enough 
to bring out at my theatre, called ‘ The Cataract of the Ganges.’ ” — 

‘“*T am, sir,” retorted the irritated dramatist; “‘ a ertare which 
I understand is now clearing you some hundreds nightly.” 

“Trash, sir, mere trash, not to be compared with the genuine coin- 
age of the brain, the rich wealth made to pass current from the pure 
mintage of the imagination; trash, sir, which cannot vie with intellect, 
with character. Judge what my indignation must be when after having, 
on the faith of my invariable correctness, gulled the whole ¢rusting 
population—eh, Mr. Winston ?” gE TN 

r. Winston again nodded assent, in which he was this time joined 
by the dramatist. 
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‘I say gulled them into the belief,” said Elliston, angrily, “ that 
r 


there is a cataract on the Ganges, by presenting them with your piece, 
bearing a title affirming that supposition. I now find through the 
kind information of these two gentlemen, totally unsolicited, one of 
whom has resided thirty years on the banks of the Ganges, and the 
other, thirty-five—I think = said thirty-five, sir?” 

“ Thirty-six, sir,” said the Anglo-Hindoo-looking individual. 

“ Well, thirty-six,” said Elliston. “‘ Judge of my.indignation, I again 
repeat, when I find from the credible testimony of these two witnesses 
—I don’t know whether they came from the Ganges on purpose, that, 
in fact, there is no cataract on the Ganges at all, nor ever has been 
from time immemorial! Now, sir, what do you say to that ?” 

The dramatist, who seldom wrote any thing except on authority, let 
the subject be ever so trivial, justly conceiving that no one has a right 
to propagate error, even in fiction, was both astounded and annoyed 
at this announcement; disdaining, however, any answer to Elliston, 
but turning sharply to the two informants, who sat in the full con- 
sciousness of superior knowledge, derived from personal experience, he 
proceeded to probe the source and extent of their information. 

: ** And so there is no cataract on the Ganges ?” interrogatively said 
e 


“No such thing in the world,” said the younger-looking of the two 
strangers, “and I must know, for | live at Wangtoo, and have been 
up the country tiger-hunting among the jungles with Snoxaill, my 
uncle, who has a plantation of mangoes at Numecan, almost on the 
_ banks of the river. 1 used to dine with him frequently there, 
under the shade of the great banyan-tree, amusing myself by watch- 
ing the fakirs and the monkeys; this other gentleman here, who 
=— from thirty-six years experience—for he lives at Rampoor, 
almost within reach of the Himalaya, in the Tarai Swamp, has had 
even more opportunities of knowing than I have, because he has been 
in the habit of going to the very source of the Ganges, elephant- 
hunting.” 

*“* Ay! ay!" said the other, “ shooting wild buffaloes and rhinoceroses, 
I must have known if there had been any cataract—all as level as the 
back of my hand ; so we thought as wejhad come to England on alittle 
business, and were lying down at Wapping, and seed the bills, it was 
a pity this ’ere good gentleman should lie under misinformation, when 
we could set him right, and so we are come to tell him.” 

“Very kind and gratuitous of you, indeed,” said the dramatist ; 
** but as you have been pleased to endeavour to enlighten us, it is but fair 
that I should endeavour to enlighten you in return. Would you have 
the goodness to wait here a few minutes till I step home, and then I'll 
see if I can’t enlarge your knowledge of geography a bit, and add to 
your stores of eastern information.” 

“Ay! ay! do that, sir,” roared Elliston, incredulously, “ and you'll 
. “oer, but, by the Lord Harry, I fear there is very little chance 
of that.” 

‘* We shall see, sir,” said the dramatist, impetuously. “I'll not 
detain these worthy persons five minutes.” 

Hastening to his domicile, he soon returned with Major Rennell’s 
large map of Hindostan, which he luckily possessed, and which he 
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ed to unfold on Elliston’s ample table, to the great stultification 
of the swarthy and stunted strangers, for such they both were. 

‘* No bamboozling, sir,” said Elliston, “‘ we shall have you on your 
longitudes and latitudes here, for I perceive you have got my relation 
Major Rennell’s chart.” 

. sometimes claimed consanguinity with that illustrious hydro- 
pher. ’ 

‘Let us see how you will rescue the literary reputation of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, from the Jeopardy in which you have 

laced it. It is all very well for my friend; Winston here, by the aid of 
Hiteheock, Brassbridge, and his other hydraulic assistants to produce 
a cataract of the Ganges; but, except in your own empty imagina- 
tion, you will find it no such easy matter.’ 

The foreign-looking affairs cast glances of approbation, and nodded 
assentingly to each other. : 

‘¢] am content to abide the ordeal, sir,” said the dramatist. * Let 
these intelligent persons step forward and clear their optics, or should 
that not be sufficient, give an extra polish to their. spectacles; for I 
rather apprehend I shall enlighten them a little on some points on 
which, in spite of my alleged ignorance, they appear to be much more 
ignorant than inyself.” 

‘‘ This is mere verbiage,” fulminated Elliston ; ‘ to the proof, to the 
proof, sir !” 

The tramontane-looking individuals approached the table, and the 
dramatist directed their attention to the map. Pointing to the mouth 
of the Ganges, he proceeded to trace its course from the Hoogly 
through the Sunderbunds, in the great plain of Bengal, to Calcutta, and 
from Calcutta to Meerut, in the way to Allahabad, near Wangtoo, the 
alleged residence of the younger of the kind informants. 

This course both the strangers acknowledged they had repeatedly 
taken, the one in a Chittagong Panchway, or passage-boat, and the. 
other in a Bengalee Budgerow, or barge, to dispose of their opium and 
their indigo. 

‘TI think, sir,” said the dramatist, addressing the youngest of the 
strangers, ‘‘ you said it was from this place you went to hunt tigers 
among the jungles with your uncle Mr. Snooks ¢” 

‘© Mr. Snoxall, sir. Yes, certainly. It was about two miles further 
where we went to see the Natch-girls dance, and a mile further is the 
pagoda of the great idol, Bundolah, whose eyes were diamonds until 
they were stolen out by one of the Thugs, and whose great toes were 
solid gold. A few miles further is a Ghaut Temple, at the foot of a 
sango bridge, with an old priest and a band of Bayadere girls; there 
we used to go in a howdah, eat tamarinds, and drink arrack, and 
listen to the merry sounds of the tam-tam.” 

‘‘ Very good, sir,” replied the dramatist, ‘I don’t mean to deny 
the accuracy of you and your uncle getting drunk with the arrack over 
your, infernal tamarinds, { only wish to pin you to the spot. We will 
now proceed thirty miles further till we come to Rampoor, the residence, 
I believe, of this other worthy gentleman, Mr.—I forget your name, 
sir?” 

“ Leatherhead,” replied the Anglo-Hindoo, ‘‘ Leatherhead, sir.” 

“‘ Very well, Mr. Leatherhead. It was from here you went hunting 
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wild elephants, on tame buffaloes, I believe, as far as the: range of the 
Himalaya? You didn’t go any further, sir?” ns 

vc That a pity,” suid the d drily, “ for if you bad 

“ That's a pity,” said the dramatist drily, “ u had, it might 
have ate ag -<o coming as far as Sears Lane. If se had Teas 
up the Ganges only ten miles further you would have arrived at the'great 
cataract of Gangotri, as you will perceive by this chart, laid down by 
Major Rennell himself, from actual authorities. The roaring of the 
waters you might on a fine day have heard while eating your rhinoceros 
with your uncle, Snobs-awl, under the shade of the banyan-tree at 
Numecan.” 

The two residents on the Ganges stood confounded, there was no 
disputing the evidence displayed by the dramatist ; they were com- 
pletely dumbfounded. 

Elliston, who had listened to this conversation with profound silence 
till its termination, now, much to the dramatist’s astonishment, ad- 
dressed the strangers in the following words. Fixing his eyes sternly 
on the two abashed settlers of Hindostan, he said, 

‘** Now, gentlemen, I think you are satisfied ; at least you ought to 
be. I have sent for this gentleman, my author, a gentleman whose 
character is sufficiently established by my having brought him forward, 
and whose accuracy has been too long acknowledged to be called in 
question by you—I have sent for him, I repeat, to show you the perfect 
infallibility of this establishment—an establishment on which, as I have 
before observed, I have expended a princely fortune—eh, Mr. Win- 
ston ?” 

Mr. Winston again nodded assent. 

“ Do not imagine for one moment, though I condescended so far, i 
was not perfectly aware of the correctness of every thing I present to 
the public, and the certainty, that though one of you may have lived 
thirty years on the banks of the Ganges, dancing with your match- 
girls, and shooting your uncle with three balls; and the other of you 
may have had banyan dinners of pickled mangoes and polecats, and 
hunted tame elephants with wild tigers and intelligent buffaloes, do not 
imagine, I say, that I was not fully aware that for any real knowledge 
of the Ganges you must come to the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Lying 
at Wapping! By the Lord you have been lying here—-Wapping lies ! 
Here, West, desire Nall to call some of the day-carpenters, or half a 
dozen of the trap and cellar men, if they are engaged, to conduct these 
persons who have resided fifty years on the banks of the Ganges, and 
don’t know where the cataract of Gangotri is, to my principal door- 
keeper, Byfield, who will order the second door-keeper, Tyson, to show 
them into the street. A likely matter indeed that we should talk of 
cataracts of the Ganges without having, as I may say, part of the very 
water of them almost in our possession? Out with them—Master car- 
penter, wing-men, fly-men, cellar-men, property-men, and scene- 
shifters—first door-keeper, second door-keeper, out with these persons 
who have resided all their lives on the Ganges, and yet don’t know 
where the cataract is, till they come to Drury Lane to acquire the in- 
formation.” 

The confounded and abashed East Indians needed no other notice to 
quit, than these directions; but with the tails of their coats between 
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their legs, sneaked out of the room as fast as they could, followed by 
Elliston, who, from the stentorian manner in which he continued to 
give his orders, appeared to be extremely emulous to outvie the roari 

of the cataract that had been the ‘subject in question, hustled an 
pushed about in all quarters by the numerous stage-carpenters, scene- 
shifters, supernumeraries, and other underlings whom the voice of Elliston 
had brought to the spot, and who, taking their cue from their employer, 
did not quit the discomfited worthies till they had fairly deposited 
them in the kennel of Brydges-street. 

‘ There, sir,” said Elliston, returning and addressing the dramatist, 
“I think you will thank me for giving you such an excellent opportu- 
nity of teaching these persons how they come from Wapping again to 
instruct us in our knowledge of the Ganges. I thought I would just 
let them see that we are not to be taught any thing here.” 

This was all very well; but had the result been otherwise than it 
was, had the dramatist really taken the cataract on trust, really relied 
on his own fancy, as would have been natural and innocent enough, 
Elliston would have made it a pretext to reduce the. priee of his next 

roduction, and have domineered to his own advantage over the luck- 
ess bard with fulminations of his ignorance, for at least the remainder 
of the season.\ As it was, he took credit, when he found he could not 
do otherwise, for superior sagacity and trusting confidence, and where 
another would have been confounded, not only claimed congratulation 
for his generosity, but even exacted praise for a just appreciation, no less 
than a confident reliance on talents, which he affirmed he felt pride in 
displaying, as well as a pleasure in defending. 


A MARINE HARLEQUIN. 


Dvurine the last war Elliston was at one time proprietor of the 
Dover theatre, where, as a great treat to the inhabitants, and by way of 
a grand draw on his benefit night, he had determined to produce an 
entirely new pantomime, in which all the tricks were to be of his own 
concocting ; though the chief trick in it was, that unlike almost all 
the pieces he produced, it was totally innocent of any trick. All the 
properties of the theatre were called into requisition. The old scenery 
was touched up till it was better than new; and the Clown and Panta- 
loon were duly instructed by Elliston in the various kicks and bumps 
that were to be given and taken; the motley hero and heroine settled 
the different places in which they were to be found tripping, and to en- 
sure the success of the production, and crown the whole, Elliston him- 
self was to play the arch wizard, through whose agency the transforma- 
tions were to be effected. All was hope and expectation. The eventful 
night arrived, the house was crowded to suffocation, when, fatal 
chance! just before the rising of the curtain for the pantomime to 
commence, Mr. Elliot, the performer who was to sustain the character of 
Harlequin, discovered on going to the wardrobe that their harlequin’s 
dress had, through mistake, been left in London. What was to be 
done? how play a pantomime without a harlequin’s dress; and how 
satisfy the audience without a pantomime? The expedient of spe 
On fleshings, a sort of cotton dress which fits tight to the body, 
getting the scene-painter to paint it with the usual party colours of 
the motley hero, whilst on the performer’s person, was tried; but the 

















slight texture of the material, in the perspiration caused through the 
actor's exertions to operate on it, made the colours run one into another 
in such a manner that this resource was soon given up as impracticable ; 
other schemes were tried, but with no better success; all was despair, 
till Elliston becoming acquainted with the dilemma, his busy imagina- 
tion, ever fertile in such cases, suggested an idea that fully promised to 
meet the emergency. | 

. Have you a sailor's dress in the stock, Brett?” ‘he inquired of the 
tailor. 

** No, sir,” answered Brett; ‘‘ but a jacket and trousers can easily 
be borrowed of the Jew salesman in the High-street, on leaving a de- 

Rigs ; 

** That will do capitally!” exclaimed Elliston. ‘* Go'to the front of the 
house and get five shillings from the gallery half-price, borrow the 
things, and let Elliot equip himself in them instantly; I will set all to 
rights.” 

in What, sir, play Harlequin in a sailor's dress ?” 

«Ay, sir, nothing can be more appropriate, as I will soon convince 
you; ring up the curtain,” to the prompter, ‘‘that I may go on and 
address the audience; but first desire Mrs. Brooks (one of the 
actresses)" to let me have the blue ribbon I observed on her bonnet 
this morning, that I may attach it, in a handsome bow, to my breast ; it 
will look national, and be a pretty compliment.” 

His orders were complied with, and amidst the tumultuous plaudits 
of an audience composed of nearly half sailors, he walked on the 
stage and made the following extraordinary speech : | 

‘** Ladies and Gentlemen,—lIt is with the most heartfelt satisfaction 
I appear before you to express my deep and sincere gratitude for the 
brilliant and overpowering patronage with which you have honoured 
me this evening. I shall not attempt to conceal from you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I have spared neither pains nor expense to deserve 
that ———- in the productions prepared for your entertainment. 
Our outlays have been enormous, our exertions unprecedented; but 
still it has struck me, ladies and gentlemen, that a something further 
yet remained to be done, to evince my soul-swelling sense of your 
kind bounty, fortunately I have at length hit upon it;—it is but a 
trifle—but it is by such trifles, ladies and gentlemen, that the hearts of 
men are best developed; and as [ have not been able to put it in the 
bills in time—that you may not be taken by surprise, I have determined 
on announcing it to you in person.” 

The audience were worked up to a high state of expectation and con- 
jecture, and after bowing in return for the loud applause which this 
promise of something extra elicited, Elliston thus continued : 

‘I need not tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that the good town of — 
Dover, your town, is the first naval town of the first naval country in 
the whole naval world (immense cheering). It was here that the great 
Alfred conquered, and brought into port the fleet of the Scandinavians; 
it was here that the heroic Sir Francis Drake destroyed the Spanish 
Armada! and it was with the inhabitants of this proud seaport, that 
Howe, Jervis, Rodney, Duncan, and the immortal Nelson, manned the 
various ships with which they annihilated the fleets of Holland, 
France and Spain !—( Uproarious approbation.) These are glories, ladies 
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and gentlemen, never to be forgotten, and it is to commemorate these 
glories, pay a proper compliment to the naval pre-eminence of this great 
country, achieved by the town of Dover, and at the same time evince 
my gratitude for the patronage ofthis evening, that I have determined 
on making the Harlequin of my pantomime a marine one / the more 
especially as he has to dance two or three hornpipes, which cannot be 
more appropriately executed than in the national costume of a British 
sailor’s jacket and trousers.” 

This announcement was hailed by the tars with three cheers, and 
Mr. Elliot actually played Harlequin in a sailor’s jacket and trousers ; 
and thanks to this harangue, never perhaps with greater satisfaction to 
himseif, or the audience. 


MADEIRA AND SANDWICHES, 


Etuiston had a mind singularly fruitful in expedients. As before 
remarked, he was always ‘‘ ready at a pinch!” Had every other 
means of subsistence failed him, such was his readiness of resource in 
an emergency, that he would have made a very good living by those 
ingenious, but somewhat uncertain agents—the wits! In fact, he had 

"many of the prompt and painstaking, but perverse qualifications that 
distinguish the chevalier d'Industrie of our Gallic neighbours. 

In one less notorious for the liveliness of his imagination, many of 
his actions, might have been ascribed to a more questionable source 
than mere eccentricity of conduct, and whimsicality of behaviour, and 
might have been visited in a way very far from pleasant; but ‘‘ one 
man may steal a horse where another may not look over the hedge.” No 
Lapland witch ever raised the wind more readily than did Elliston on 
many occasions; but an example is worth fifty assertions. 

The following anecdote, which is literally correct in every particular, 
will exemplify this peculiar trait of character in Elliston. 

During one portion of his life, when the maggot seized him to give 
himself up to his inclinations, he would, whatever he was then en 
in, suddenly disappear and be absent for several days, his ** where- 
about” during these lapses was always more than suspected by his 
confidential servants and friends; but as he always alleged when he 
reappeared that his temporary retirement had been for the purpose of 
giving himself up to undisturbed study, no one presumed to question his 
veracity any more than they did to break in upon his privacy—what 
his studies were was rather questionable. 

It was whispered, 


His only books, were woman’s looks, 
And folly, all they taught him ; 


but his island of Calypso was invariably respected, and the Circean 
enchantments into which he often im A AL were only 
broken through by his own free will. These unbendings, as he would 
call them being by no means unfrequent, his absence did not create 
either surprise or alarm, and the theatre was carried on in its usual 
regular way by his steady manager, Mr. Winston, and his trusty trea- 
surer, Dunn. These delassements were but briefly reverted to when 
he reappeared, either by himself or them; sileace on the subject 


seeming to be tacitly agreed upon. 
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It was after one of these disappearances, _that he was. encountered 
one morning in the middle of Fleet-street, by P. the dramatist, one of 
his ° 
«“ ,” said he, with his usual dildquence, *¢ on your 
allegiance, stand! The very man I wished to see, I have something 
a to say to you.” 

e first part of this assertion was true enough, he did wish to see 
P., as indeed he would have done any one just then, that he could kill 
half an hour with, and escape from himself; but as to having any 
thing particular to say to him that was a mere facon de parler. 

‘“‘ Where are you going to?” continued Elliston. 

‘“« T was on my way home,” replied the dramatist; ‘‘ but my path 
has no particular object at present.” 

‘Then turn back and proceed with me; and as we go along, I'll 
communicate to you the matter on which I wish to consult you.” 

The dramatist complied, and taking his arm, Elliston proceeded 
with him up Ludgate-bill, and through St. Paul’s Churchyard, towards 
Cheapside, observing, however, all the time, to the dramatist’s great 
surprise, a most portentous silence ! 

t length, P. timidly ventured to request Elliston would oblige him 
with some intimation of what it was he so particularly wished to speak 
to him about. 

‘¢ Should ‘you like a glass of Madeira, and a sandwich?” replied 
Elliston, after a pause. 

An answer certainly not very germane to the matter, though agree- 
able enough to the dramatist, as holding out promise of further enter- 
tainment. 

‘“*T should have no sort of objection,” replied P.; ‘* but I thought 
it was some other entertainment you wished to speak to me about.” 

** You thought right,” said Elliston; but we will attend to the 
body first—the mind afterwards. ‘‘ How much money have you about 
you, Master Mathew ?” 

Whether the dramatist had any or not, he did not think it prudent 
to own he had, Elliston generally forgetting to remember trifles bor- 
towed on these occasions. 

‘* No matter,” replied Elliston, not at all disconcerted at his author’s 
confession of want of funds. ‘‘ ‘I merely asked for information,’ as 
Jeremy Diddler says; come along.” 

Through Cheapside they proceeded, and in due course passed into 
Lombard-street. 

a is going to his banker’s,” thought the dramatist; ‘‘it’s all 
right.” 

It happened, however, to be all wrong. The banking-houses of 
Bosanquet, Glyn, Masterman, Stephenson, &c., were successively 

, till they arrived at the corner of Gracechurch-street ; here, the 
dramatist we somewhat fatigued, for the day was excessively hot, 
and having had his appetite whetted, by the thoughts of Elliston’s 

posed treat, delicately observed, 

“‘ You were saying something about a glass of Madeira and a sand- 
wich, just now, sir; there is a very inviting tavern over the way, hadn't 
we better step in ?” 

‘True, true,” said Elliston, making a sudden stop, ‘I certainly did 
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say something about a glass of Madeira and a sandwich, and I'll be 
as good as my word.” , 

Here he gave himself up toa few moments’ seemingly very profound 
meditation. Recovering from which, he inquired of the expectant 
dramatist, whether he knew if one Carruthers, a tea-dealer, did not 
reside somewhere near that spot.?” 

‘‘ Carruthers?” asked the dramatist. 

‘s Yes; one of the propeatere of the Royalty Theatre,” answered 
Elliston. ‘‘I think, if I remember rightly, his shop is somewhere 
in this very street,” turning into Gracechurch-street. ‘ We will in- 

uire.”” 
. What this could have to do with the promised sandwiches and Ma- 
deira, P. could not conceive; but he involuntarily followed, and in- 
quire they did; they were soon directed to the emporium of the man 
of souchong and twankay., Thither they proceeded. Elliston by his 
strut, &c., apparently increasing in personal consequence every step 
they advanced, till they reached the ‘*‘ Golden Canister.” 

Entering with much pomposity, followed by the wondering drama- 


, tist, Elliston advanced to one of the counters, and stopping a young 


man who was in the act of weighing some fine hyson, accosted him as 
follows : se 

‘“‘ My name is Robert William Elliston, of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. Is your master, Mr. Carruthers, within? If so, I wish to see him 
on particular business.” 

Taken quite aback by the stentorian voice with which this was ut- 
tered, and reflecting that he was not only facing the greatest comedian 
of his day, but the proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, the 
young man left off serving the customer he was waiting on, a very 
touchy old lady, and with great trepidation, stammered out that Mr. 
Carruthers certainly was within, and he would call him down instantly. 
Suiting the action to the word, he accordingly flew up stairs, to the 
great indignation of the purchasing dowager, and very soon returned, 
followed by, his employer, who hobbled after him as fast as a very 
respectable gouty leg would permit. 

Elliston gave a knowing wink to the dramatist to follow him, and 
proceeded to a small space at the lower end of the shop, railed off asa 
sort of counting-house, to which he was invited by the man of figs, as 
being a privacy where they could speak together without interruption. 
pl opening address to the master was nearly an echo of that to 
the man. 

“ My name is Robert William Elliston, of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. You are Mr. Carruthers, I believe ?” 

“I am, sir,” said the surprised grocer, marvelling what business Mr. 
Elliston could possibly have with him. ‘‘ What is your pleasure ?” 

“ Allow me to introduce my friend; this is. Mr. P., the well-known 
Seamotiet, You have, of course, heard of P., the first comic writer we 

ave ?” 

“Happy to see the gentleman,” replied the obsequious citizen; 
“though I can’t say I have altogether exactly heard of him. What may 
be his business 2” 

“Are you not part proprietor of the Royalty Theatre, Mr. Carrue 
thers?” inquired Elliston, again winking with a peculiar archness of 


























expression to the stultified dramatist, who could not imagine what all 
this had to do with the Madeira and sandwiches. 

‘¢I certainly am part proprietor of that property—I wish I was not,” 
replied Mr. Carruthers, with rather a rueful look. ° | 

“I am aware it has been a losing speculation,” replied Elliston, re- 
marking the expression ; ‘‘ but cheer up, my dear sir, it shall pay you 
five-and-twenty per cent. on your capital yet,gor my name is not Robert 

. William Elliston.” Here he gave pret bee knowing wink to the dra- 
matist. 

The grocer’s counteriance brightened up ;- this-hint of the promise of 
future gain proved a complete sweetener to him. 

‘* I shall be content with a much less per centage than that, sir,” he 
remarked, *‘ though indéed it has been a heavy loss to me.” 

** No fault of the property, sir,” said Elliston ; ‘ it’s a fine property, 
a promising property, and 1 have come expressly to make you an offer 
for it. The lessees have all been fools, from Vickers to Glossop; but it 
is not every man that knows how to manage a theatre—eh, P.?”" Here 
he again turned to the dramatist. ‘“ But bless me,” said he, suddenly 

retending to be struck at the appearance of his companion, ‘‘ how 
7 one exhausted you seem; hadn't you better take a little some- 
ing ?” 

“Oh, oh,” thought P., whom Elliston’s announced intention of 
taking the theatre had very much surprised, he never having heard him 
hint at such a thing before. The Maderia and sandwiches are coming 
at last—‘*I do indeed feel somewhat overpowered by the heat of the 
day, sir,—a little refreshment—” 
ia “* Ah, a glass of water,” said Elliston. 

P.’s countenance fell; he by no means wished for Ophelia’s enter- 
tainment, and mentally ejaculated, 

“Too much of water hadst thou !” 

“I think,” continued Elliston, turning to the tea-dealer, “‘ you have 
a famous spring in this street of yours, Mr. Carruthers, celebrated for 
the purity and virtue of its water. Yes, honest John Stowe certainly 
mentions it—‘ Our lady's gracious well ;’ or was it old Strype? it was 
one of the two, I know—eh, P.? The old chronicler, Mr. Carruthers. 
You doubtless are acquainted with London's literary tailor, honest 
Master Stowe ?” 

The tea-dealer was not so fortunate; he had neither heard of the 
old chronicler, nor of the well alluded to; but completely won by 
Elliston’s announcement of his intention to take the theatre, he eagerly 
intimated he had a very excellent pump in his kitchen, the water of 
which he considered to be second to none in the city, and hospitably 
remarked that a jug of it was very much at their service, and should be 
produced immediately. 

This was a sad damper to P.’s anticipations. Elliston, however, 
seemed delighted with the offer, and readily accepted it. The water 
was duly produced, and the obsequious grocer obligingly poured out a 
tumbler for the disappointed dramatist ; but before P. could raise it to 

his + Elliston stopped him with the observation, 
“* By the by, my dear fellow, in your heated-state, you mustn’t think 


of drinking cold water without having something in it—nothing more 
dangerous; I have known many persons to whom it has proved fatal. 
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You must have a dash of brandy in it, or a glass of wine—wine will 

be best—a little Madeira now.” oOo 
Here he made a great show of thrusting his hand into his breeches- 
ket. 

i I must get you, Mr. Carruthers, to send—” 

“* My dear, sir,” said the expectant grocer, ‘‘ I could not think of 
sucha thing. J will send down to my own cellar for it.” 

. The very place I was going to ask him to send to,” he whispered 
to FP. ' 
‘* Yes,” continued Carruthers, “I have some Madeira there that has 

been to the East Indies and back! * London particular!’ ” 

“Oh! I’m not at all particular: and if you insist on it, my dear, 
sir,” said Elliston, with another wink to the dramatist, “* we must not, 
I suppose, refuse to gratify you, but pass our opinion.” 

Here was the Madeira procured—but how were the sandwiches to 
be obtained ? 

“ Yes, sir,”*resumed Elliston, while the wine was being brought, ‘I 
have come to make you an offer. It is my intention to make your Royalty 
the Drury of the East; I will do what Palmer could not—oh ! here’s the 
Madeira—your pit will hold a thousand persons, I have heard. Under 
my management the pit shall be properly filled,—eh, P.?” again wink- 
ing to the dramatist, for whom he had poured out a glass of Ma- 
deira,, and who was raising it to his lips. ‘ Yes, 1 will manage to fill 
the pit completely,” giving P. a dig in the stomach. ‘* But gadso, P., 
I totally forgot,‘ you have not taken any thing this morning; you must 
not drink wine on an empty stomach—a crust of bread now—” 

‘T will order up the loaf immediately,” said poor Carruthers, de- 
lighted at the thought of having Elliston for a lessee. 

‘* You may order up the butter too,” said Elliston, again winking at 
the dramatist. 

‘Oh, certainly, certainly, Mr. Elliston,” said the grocer. 

‘‘The house must be re-decorated,” continued Elliston, “and I shall 
erect a new refreshment-room. By the by, if I recollect rightly, friend 
Carruthers, you have a celebrated ham and beef shop somewhere in 
this neighbourhood of yours. You can never taste corned beef in per- 
fection but where they can boil it in its own gravy, as I have heard they 
do at these establishments. Will you let one of your servants pro- 
cure—” 

Here he made another great show of fumbling in his breeches- 
pockets. 

* My dear sir, I could not think of such a thing,” interrupted the 
tea-dealer, whom Elliston’s determination of erecting a new refresh- 
ment-room had quite enchanted, “ I'll send my servant for a dish of 
ham and beef directly.” 

Here then were the sandwiches. 

The beef and ham duly made their appearance, and the conversation 
became more animated than ever. é 

“T shall depend greatly on catering to the appetite of the million,” 
said Elliston, with his mouth half full, deliberately preparing the 
sandwiches; ‘‘ the gallery holds twelve hundred—nautical must be the 
word. You must prepare some naval pieces, P.—the water's the 
thing, that must be studied in this quarter,” filling himself ano- 
ther tumbler of Madeira, and that element. But strong must 
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be the word—we cannot make our entertainments too strong. I shall 
attend very carefully to the second account—I always depend greatly 
on the second account—but, odd so, the bottle is out. Well, we'll just 
have another, friend Carruthers, to wash down the sandwiches; P. here 
likes a glass of wine, and over that we will conclude the business. 
Yes, yes, as I said, the second account must be attended to—another 
bottle and—” 

It may be observed that Elliston was particularly partial to equi- 
voque, as will be shown hereafter, and always indulged in it whenever 
ignorance, and absence of suspicion in his companions permitted him, 
and if an‘opportunity presented itself ; he’d always alittle comedy of by- 
play going on, which he made evident to the initiated by sundry winks 
Les 4 digs; his words had usually a double meaning, creating a laugh 
from one part of his auditors at the unconscious expense of the other. 
So it was on this occasion, r Carruther’s played Fainwood to Ellis- 
ton’s Jeremy Diddler, while P. was the audience. 

The second bottle of Madeira soon followed the first. 

** Yes,” cried Elliston, filling his tumbler, “‘ the private boxes must 
be taken care of, they must have their proper quantum—another glass 
of wine, P.,” helping the dramatist, and then again attending to him- 
self. ‘* Your health, friend Carruthers, and success to the Royalty. 
You will make up ea mind what you intend to ask for the theatre, 
and let me know the next time I come this way, I have no doubt we 
shall be able to deal. Remember, a new refreshment-room, the 
pit extended, the private boxes widened, so you must be moderate. A 
capital entertainment,” here he thrust the last sandwich into his mouth, 
and emptied the} second bottle, ‘‘ but, odd so, we are detaining you 
from your customers, and I have to look in upon my lord mayor, by 
special appointment—he named two, I see it wants but five minutes,” 
looking at his watch, ‘‘ therefore we will not detain you. Be reasonable 
in your rental. Good morning; I thank you for your hospitality— 
Come, P. Don’t stir, I beg of you, my dear sir, we can find our way 
— This way, this way, P.,” lugging the amazed dramatist after 

im. 

Find their way out they did, to the complete mystification of the 
astonished grocer, whom they left half doubting whether he was in a 
dream or not. 

«Well, P.,” said Elliston, when they at length had fairly gained 
Cornhill, “‘ didn’t I tell you you should have a sandwich and a glass of 
Madeira, my boy?” 

‘“* You have certainly performed your promise,” replied P., ‘‘ but I 
never knew you intended to take the Royalty before.” 

‘* Nor any body else, my dear fellow,” returned Elliston, with a 
laugh; ‘*but you know I delight in doing dramatic impossibilities. 
The theatrical world have long asserted that the Royalty never pro- 
duced a good entertainment. Now I was determined to prove that if 
it had not, it at all events should produce one, and if you don’t allow 
that I have been this morning as good as my word, and made the 
Royatty produce a good entertainment, why you are no dramatist, 
and my name is not Robert William Elliston, that’s all!” 
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A DREAM OF LIFE, 


BY THE MEDICAL STUDENT, 


In a day-dream once I stood 
On a winding river's brink, 
And watched it as its water’s wooed 
The meadows wide with many a link. 
Lightly o’er its glassy face, 
Galleys two together past ; 
One.was of a rakish cast, 
One a bark of perfect grace. 
The orient sun upon them shone, 
The morning breezes bore them on, 
Heedless how, and careless whither, 
So that they but sailed together. 


But at length the river ended 
\In the wide and windy ocean ; 
And its gentle waters blended 
With the dark waves’ angry motion. 
One faint cry of fond farewell 
Was wafted o’er the heaving swell ; 
One sad signal of adieu, 

From each mast-head fluttering flew. 
And thus they parted company, 
These loving barks, and met no more 

In any clime—on any sea. 
They ranged the ocean o’er and o’er, 


Through storm and sunshine, wea] and woe, 
With consorts too ; yet deem not they, 
Where’er they sailed, where’er they lay, 

Did e’er forget the sunny flow 
Of that bright river, or the morn 
They down its mazy course were borne. 


Now, gentle Agnes, read my dream, 
And feel its spirit, mark its truth. 

That stilly-flowing, sunny stream 

Has been the river of our youth, 
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And gladsomely indeed have we 
Adown its mazy current goné ; | 

No lowering shadows dimmed our glee, 
But still our airy pennants shone 

In heaven unclouded, and the gales 
Of earnest passion filled our sails. 


But now the river meets the main 
Whose links we ne’er may trace again ; 

And all abroad before us lies, 
Outstretching far in dreary sweep, 

With wrinkled waves and gloomy skies, 
Of life mature the mighty deep. 


Then, outward bound, let us upon 

Our separate courses bear away, 

And though in truth I never may 
Athwart thy path again be thrown, 
Through sunny seas may it be ever, 

And winding on by golden shores, 

Thy light sails may no tempest shiver— 

No dark sea-monster strike thine oars— 
And may the bark that sails with thee 

Be all but loved as I have been ; 

But fitter o’er life’s perilons sea, 

To guide and guard thee, than I ween 
The crazy craft you e’er might deem 
That traced with thee its morning stream. 


But as in peace thou movest aye, 
Should e’er be tidings from afar, 
Of wreck and ruin brought—Away! 
No more can I in symbols say ) 
The deep emotion that doth mar 
My very mind’s existence. Nay, 
My spirit bursts into the strain 
With anguished thoughts it cannot quell, 
We ne’er shall meet on earth again, 
God bless thee, girl—farewell, farewell ! 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OPERATION, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


We'll find a way to remove all that.—M.D. 


Os the 26th of December, 1842, according to the official record, a 
tipsy sailor, by name Peter Galpin, in tacking along the Mile End 
Road, slipped his foot on a piece of orange-peel, and fell with great 
violence on the pavement. He was immediately picked up by the 
passengers, and being unable to walk or stand, was carried on a 
stretcher, by two policemen, to the London Hospital, where, on exami- 
nation, it appeared that he had broken one of the small bones of his 
right leg. 

The fracture was immediately reduced; and as the patient was not 
habitually a drunkard, but had only been casually overtaken, the case 
went on very favourably, and promised a speedy cure. In the mean 
while the poor fellow, accustomed to an active life, would have found 
the time pass very tediously in bed—especially as he could not read—but 
for the daily bustle and business in the ward,—the departures of the cured 
or the incurable, by discharge or death—and the arrivals of fresh suf- 
ferers—the visits of the surgeons and medical students, and the opera- 
tions of the\hospital dressers and nurses, in the most trivial of which 
he took a deep interest. Averse to doctors and doctoring, seamen in 
general, are as ignorant as sea-horses of the usages and practices of the 
sick-room, so that whatever was done of the kind, even to the applica- 
tion of a poultice, and was novel, consequently attractive to ourt ar. 

Every proceeding, therefore, was carefully watched and logged in his 
memory—rare materials for future yarns, when he should be able. to 
rejoin his ship, the Grampus, of Liverpool. Strange, indeed, were the 
things he had seeu done in that hospital, and more extraordinary still 
were the things which he thought that he had scen performed — 
amounting in his opinion to surgical miracles ! 

At last, one day arousing from a nap, and sitting up as usual to take 
an observation, he espied in the next bed a fat man with a particularly 
big red nose, large staring black eyes, and an uncommonly wide mouth 
—in fact, very like somebody he had seen dancing during the carnival 
in the streets of an Italian port. This corpulent bottle-nosed man was 
propped up in bed, with his back bared, whilst a dresser was applying 
an Ointment to a very large, very red, and very raw and sore-looking 
place between his shoulders. : : 

“My eyes!” exclaimed the sailor, letting himself drop backward 
on his pillow, quite overcome with wonder—‘ There's been a hoppera- 
tion !” . 

‘‘ What do you mean ?” asked the dresser. 

“ What!” ejaculated the astounded seaman, with his eyes cast up- 
wards and almost protruding from his head— 

‘* Weil, what 2?” od be 

‘Why, he’s Punch, isn't he? and they've cut his hump of’ -- 
Feb.—vou, LXVII., NO. CCLXVI. g 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. , 


THE HISTORY OF WOMAN.* 


Tue only wise and legitimate method of advancing women to that 
condition of perfect social equality with man for which nature seems to 
have destined them is, to set their past and present position in its true 
pont of view, and trace the causes which have led to the changes that 

ve from time to time taken place. And such is the method adopted 
by Miss Lawrance in the work before us. To argue the question of wo- 
man’s “ rights” or “wrongs” in regard to her social claims as compared 
with those of man, must ever be, as it ever has been,—futile and inconclu- 
sive ; and for a woman to argue it, and especially in the tone and temper in 
which women have ed it from time to time, is as unfeminine as it is 
impolitic. But the i as of the “ Rights of Women” have hitherto 
for the most part mistaken the very grounds of those claims, as much as 
they have mistaken the temper in which they may be urged with the 
best hope of ultimate success; they have, one ar all, “ busied them- 
selves about many things,” more or less “ from the purpose” of the true 
question, which never was, ‘and never can be, a question of “ rights” or 
of “wrongs,” as applied to the sex generally. Miss Lawrance has 
* chosen the better part ;” she has, so far as her work proceeds, demon- 
strated the Right of Woman to a social equality with Man, by recording 
her History: thus showing that, in every step which men have advanced 
from barbarism towards civilization, the influence of woman has been at 
least as operative in the good work as that of man. It is true that Miss 
Lawrance’s records, thus far, extend only to a period when both women and 
men were still in that semibarbarous condition which was, perhaps, as little 
conducive to the general welfare and happiness of those it affected as the 
ruder and wilder condition it had superseded. But, luckily for the prospec- 
tive interest, of the work, this volume conducts us to precisely that period 
of the History of Woman in England from which, as from a mountain-top, 
we see the coming dawn that will presently spread light and beauty over 
the land. And there is no step of the path which has led us to this bright 
prospect, that has not shown us woman as the guiding and leading star 
which has at once pointed out the difficulties of the journey, and the 
course necessary to avoid or overcome them. It is to the commencement 
of the age of chivalry that this first volume of Miss Lawrance’s work 
conducts us; an era from which may be dated the actual birth of civili- 
zation ; and nothing can be more clearly and plainly set forth, than the 
share which woman had in bringing on this happy era. The part which 
she took in fostering and educating the infant ice till he was fitted 
to undertake the holy office of cleansing the foul places of the social 
fabric, and expelling the monsters that had intruded themselves into it, 
will occupy the future volumes of this work. In the mean time the sex 
owe to Miss Lawrance a debt of gratitude that they will not be slow to 
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her, as much for what she has omitted to do on the preserit vecasion, 
5 Yor what she has done. Her business has been to record facts, not to 
draw inferences ; and the inferences that will be drawn by others (with- 
out knowing it perhaps,) will be the stronger in consequence of her for- 
bearance. As in the case of individuals, the only woman who really and 
effectually rules her husband is she “‘who never shows the rules,” so will 
the beneficial influence of women be felt and appreciated by the male 
readers of this charming work, in proportion as it is never or 
rather, as it is not even recognised ;—for though we constantly in the 
course of these pages meet with references to influences affecting 
women in the various changes which are recorded in the social system 
of England up to the close of the 12th century, we rarely if ever are 
called upon to observe the influences exercised by women in return. 

As the title of this work sufficiently speaks its ostensible design and 
lan, we shall not explain these further chad may be gathered from the 
regoing remarks. But to abstain from affording such examples as our 

limited space allows, of the materials of which the work consists, and 
the style in which they are set forth, would be an injustice both to the writer 
and to our own ers ; for it is very long indeed since we have met 
with a work which we more earnestly desire to commend to the favour of 
all Englishwomen ; and, as the proverb says, “a good face is the best 
letter of recommendation,” so no panegyrics of ours will be half so 
effectual'in commanding that favour, as even the passing glimpses we shall 
afford of this new claimant on the good graces of the reading world. 

The following sketch of convent life in the reign of our first Henry 
will, if we mistake not, excite tenfold more interest, in the present im- 
proved taste of our female readers, than any of the flighty extravagances 
which have been extracted from the same topic by the Radcliffe school of 
romance :— * 

The general order of the nun’s daily occupation seems to have been as fol- 
lows. About five o’clock in the morning, the nuns, if in the winter season, 
each bearing a taper, proceeded to the church, and there performed the first of 
the daily services, “ prime.” After a short period devoted to meditation, the 
assembled to breakfast, and this seems to have consisted on fast-days of fis 
and water, on other days of meat and beer; the usual breakfast of all classes 
during the middle ages. After this they went to their daily occupations, and 
moderate conversation on various subjects was allowed, At eight o’clock the 
bell summoned them to “ tierce,” the service which answers to the “ morning 
tie 4 of the English church, and which was followed by “ sexts,” at which 

igh mass was performed ; and when the sermon, if there was any, was 
preached. These services lasted until nearly ten o’clock, and then the nuns 
proceeded to their refectory to dinner. ; 

Their diet, judging from the minute directions to the cellaress of Barking 
Abbey, seems to have been good and various. In this very curious document, 
we find that she was to provide twenty-two good oxen for the convent (to be 
salted down for the winter provision), as well as salt herrings and salmon ; ~ 
that she was to provide geese for Michaelmas-day ; fowls and pigs at various 
times ; pork, and “ white puddings with eggs, pepper, and saffron,” for Advent ; 
eels for Sheer Thursday, and pancakes for Shrove-tide. She was to make due 
provision of ale and wine, and give each nun (“ ladye” she is called) her 
“ liverage” of two pounds of almonds, five pounds of rice, one pound of figs, 
and one pound of raisins, each week during Lent. As all the Benedictine 
convents strictly followed the same rule, the duties of each cellaress were, doubt- 
less, the same as those of her sister officer at Barking, and there is no reason 
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to believe that the black-robed sisters eyer, except on fast-days, sat down to 
| Lenten fare.” ae Fe ; 

At the tables in the refectory the nuns sat in order, another table being 
placed at the end for the novices and pupils ; the table fot the superior of the 
convent, who was either abbess or prioress, was raised on a dais at the upper 
end; but from the account of Barking Abbey, it appears that the superior 
most frequently dined in her private-room. On the ringing ofa hand-bell, the 
dishes were brought in, and all the nuns stood while a short Latin grace was 
said—generally by the precentrix. There were servants under the direction 
of the cellaress to bring whatever was wanted ; and during the whole time, a 
nun read from a desk a portion of Scripture or some religious book. When 
dinner was concluded, the reader returned thanks, and the benediction having 
been given by the prioress, or, in her absence, by the sub-prioress or precen- 
trix, the nuns retired, 

The period between after dinner and “ nones” seems to have been devoted 
to recreation. Friends called about that time, and the nuns retired to the 
cloisters to converse, or walked in the garden. 

The midday service, “ nones,” was very short, and it does not seem that the 
nuns were obliged to assemble in church. Immediately after they took their 
“ meridian,” a noontide slumber, which our forefathers, during the middle ages, 
always indelged in, and which was absolutely necessary to the nuns, as their 
nightly rest was broken into by the midnight service. It was at this time that 
the younger nuns mostly endeavoured to meet their friends at the postern 
door, to enjoy a little secular conversation, and sometimes, through aid of the 
portress, they would steal out to catch a furtive glance at tle gaieties of that 
world, which they had professed to renounce. ‘The injunction, therefore, of 
Dean Kentwode to the convent of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, in the fifteenth 
century, that “ some sadde woman, and discrete, honeste, and wel named, for 
shuttyng the cloyster dores,” should be appointed, was not uneedfual. 

Now long the “ meridian” was allowed, we cannot ascertain, nor the precise 
time of the “ vespers,” or “even-song.” According to some writers, vespers 
were performed at three o'clock, rp. M., while others give five o’clock as the time. 
The faster seems the more correct, inasmuch as the service itself, especially 
the hymns, refer to the “ close of day,” a phrase which might be applied to five 
o'clock, but certainly not to the earlier time. The nuns, too, are represented 
as exercising their various occupations in the cloister before even-song, but 
there would have been scarcely time, if three o'clock had summoned them to 
the service. 

At five, therefore, the sisterhood again proceeded to the church, and on 
their return, on those days when supper was allowed, partook of a slight re- 
freshment. Among the more devotional, or the more rigid, the interval be- 
tween even-song and complin (the concluding service of the day) was devoted 
to reading and to meditation ; and it was considered a mark of superior sanc- 
tity never to speak to any one. 

At seven o'clock the bell summoned the nuns to the \completorium, or com- 
plin, when the emphatic benediction of “ May the Lord grant yon good rest and 
a quiet night,” was pronounced ; and after prayers and hymns, that suppli- 
cated protection from violent men, but more especially and earnestly protection 
from t wers of darkness, the service of the day closed. 

Soon this, the nuns retired to rest in their dormitory, or “ dortour,” 
where they slept until midnight. Then the chapel-bell again summoned them 
to the “nocturne vigilia,” or “ lauds,” as they were more frequently called—a 
short but beautiful service, entirely made up of thanksgivings; and then they 

in retited to rest, until summoned by the bell for “ prime.” 

Such was the daily routine of the conventual life; sometimes varied by 
fasts and longer vigils, but sometimes also relieved by splendid processions and 
festivals ; and at Christmas and Easter more especially, by social observances, 
which rendered the convent the scene of mirth and rejoicing, no less than 
the abodes of the laity. 
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As an example at once of the perfectly clear, natural, and.agreeable 
style in which this work is composed, and the entertainment its materials 
may afford to even the least thoughtful of readers, we may give the 
following legend :— : 

A pretty convent legend is told of the foundation of this abbey. Hugh, 
Lord of Hatton, in Warwickshire, joined the Croises, and bidding farewell to 
his lady and children set forth for the Holy Land, Here he was taken captive 
thrown into a dungeon, where he remained seven years. At length, one t, 
musing on his hard fate, he remembered that St. Leonard,was saint of his 
parish church ; and probably hoping that saint would feel some sympathy 
the sorrows of his parishioners, the good knight earnestly besought his aid. St. 
Leonard appeared, and, bidding him promise to found a house of nuns on the 
spot where he should meet his lady, told him to arise and go home, , The com- 
mand seemed strange enough to Sir Hugh, who was closely shut in a dungeon, 
and loaded with heavy chains ; so he treated it as a dream, and again besought 
St. Leonard’s aid. Again St. Leonard appeared, and gave the same command 
as before. The knight pronounced the vow to build the convent, and imme- 
diately found himself, although still wearing his fetters, in Wroxhall woods. 
Here a shepherd saw him—it was his own shepherd ; but so changed was Sir 
Hugh by his long captivity, that the shepherd knew him not. In answer to 
his request the shepherd called his lady, but when she came near she drew back 
in affright from the squalid and fettered stranger. At length Sir Hugh be- 
thought himself of the gold ring which he and Iiis lady had broken at their 
parting, and the half of which he had carefully kept. He drew it forth 5 the 
ady remembered the token, she took from her bosom the other piece, and now 
recognised. her husband. ‘The house for nuns was built on, the very spot ; and 
where the tree stood under which they had met, there was placed the high 
altar. When the inmates were assembled, a nun from Wilton was sent for 
to teach them the rule, and Sir Hugh’s daughter afterwards became the abbess. 


_ The following passage explains, in Miss Lawrance’s own words, what 
we are to expect in her second volume :— 


The succeeding period will present, in stronger colours, and with more pic- 
turesque effect,—like the illuminations of the selfsame period, the progress of 
female society in England. 

Comparatively uninteresting as the history of the twelfth century may be to 
the general reader, it was a most important period. The peaceful and improv- 
- ing reign of Beauclere, the fierce civil wars of his successor, the iron rule of the 
first Plantagenet, the splendours of the earlier years of his sway, and the 
bitter feuds, of its* close,—each reign, each successive event, did its part in 
arousing the popular mind, and awakening its yet dormant energies. 

And many were the conflicting influences, yet all harmoniously worked 
together, which were then moving over the face of society. But a more 
powerful influence than all, had arisen, and even now had begun to impress a 
new character, not upon England alone, but upon all Europea silent and 
gentle influence, yet mighty in its gentleness, for it was the spirit of chivalry. | 

The subject matter of this work—as nationally important as it is 
emer | interesting—and the perfectly satisfactory manner in which this 

rst portion of it is executed, seem to er to Miss Lawrance’s efforts 
a 3 somte , not inferior to that so deservedly attained by the work to 
which it will form so appropriate a companion—Miss Strick nd’s “ Lives 


of the Queens of England.” 














ADAM BROWN,* 


Tue pretty French proverb touching our disposition to return to our 
first loves, is pleasantly verified in this new production of the gifted 
and lar author of “‘ Brambletye House,” who, if we remem- 
ber rightly, states, in his preface to a late edition of that charming 
work, that he first tried his hand at prose fiction on a subject connected 
with those driest realities of actual life which constitute “the be all 
and the end” of a London merchant’s career; but that, ‘‘ for some- 
thing or for nothing” (we forget the reason assigned), he made an auto 
da fé of his MS., and betook himself to the (then) more fashionable 
form of an ‘historical romance.” The result was. ‘‘ Brambletye 
House,” and it would be ungrateful to quarrel with any circumstances 
which gave us a work only second to the beautiful productions of a 
similar kind which it so closely resembled. But, “‘ om revient toujours 
d@ ses premiers amours,” and the axiom is at least as applicable to 
our wooing of the muses as any other of the fair sex : the earliest tend- 
ei, the mind is sure to be the right one. To depict the actual 
truth of things—to place before us men and women as they are in our 
own day and country, and under social circumstances which do not 
translate them into something that nature did not intend them to be, 
—this is the forte of Mr. Horace Smith;.and he has returned to it, 
and exercised it with most happy effect, in his new novel of ‘‘ Adam 
Brown, the Merchant.” The picture is a true one, from its broadest 
shadows and its highest light, down to the minutest accessories that 
give it (as it were) life and motion—nay, to those involuntary move- 
ments which give action and vitality to inanimate things: the impa- 
tient “ Ha! ha!” of Adam Brown, and the nervous echoes of it which 
invariably follow, from the point of his eloquent cane on the floor, let 
us further into the heart of his character than pages of soliloquy 
would do. 

But the merchant himself, though the main-spring of all the action 
of the story, forms but one of an entire gallery of portraits from real 
life—for such we must insist that they are, whether they were ‘‘ taken” 
from real life or not. Indeed, it is long since we have had a novel so 
full of substance and variety in this respect, or of which the truth and 
individuality of the characters will be so readily recognised and ad- 
mitted. The whole of the retired merchant’s country neighbours and 
de ndants, for instance, will come like so many realities from the “‘ our 
village” of every reader who is blessed with such a locality in the as- 
sociations of his past or present life; and they are all (with the excep- 
tion of an intended dore or two) as amusing as they are true to nature. 
Mrs. Glossop, for example, the honest housekeeper, who makes fritters 
of French, on the strength of a month's sojourn in Paris; and John 
Trotman, who, being the merchant's factotum, does nothing but what 
he himself pleases; and Farmer Chubhs, the Waterloo man, the best 


* Adam Brown, the Merchant: a Novel. By the Author of “ Brambletye 
House,” &c. 3 vols. 














fellow and the best farmer in the county, if he would not get-drunk © 
every market-day on the responsibility of his horse Wellington, who is 
sure to carry him safe home; and the fortune-hunting Molloys, and 
their bullying father; and the good Latimers—twin heroes of the love 
portion of the tale; and Sir Gregory Cavendish, alias Giblet, the vul- 
gar parvenu ; and Crab, the village wit and satirist, &c. These are 
only a few among the country portion of the dram. pers. The London 
ones, which are brought into view by the temporary residence there of 
Allan Latimer, are equally individual and various, including a charm- 
ingly true and spirited sketch of an Italian Prima Donna, a sort of 
refined Malibran; a capital picture of a ‘¢man about town”—Harry 
Freeman, a favourite with every body, and deserving to be so; a sort 
of gentleman Dick Swiveller; and Tom Tittup, a small dandy of the 
omnibus-box breed; and a delightful old ltalian fanatico per la 
musica, Signor Crivetti; and the whole family of the Lums,—genti- 
lities of Bloomsbury parish; and though last, not least in truth and 
spirit, the trio of fashionable quacks—musical, medical, and artis- 
tical—Mr. Rosenhagen, Mr. Preville, andDr. Crispen. Add to these 
a mysterious gentleman—or rather three or four gentlemen in one— 
the villain of the story; a beautiful ‘‘ unknown,” and a.score of 
other incidental characters who “figure in separate scenes of the work, 
and the reader will anticipate a more than ordinary amount of enter- 
tainment from this lively and never-flagging story, drawn from life as 
it exists in our own day, and as its many-coloured scenes have im- 
pressed one of the most shrewd and observant writers of our time. 





THE TUFT-HUNTER.* 


Ir it is a vulgar error to suppose that a man writes the better for 
being a lord, it is a still more vulgar error to suppose that he writes the 
worse for being one. What is certain is, that those (whatever may be 
their position in society) who write about that which they necessarily 
know and understand better than other people, employ themselves in a 
manner which claims the thanks of the community,—always provided 
they do not pretend to teach us more than they know. Now “ The 
Tuft-hunter” is a work which did not require a sage or a philoso- 
pher to write it, and which did require a person familiar with the 
character and the scenes it chiefly professes to depict. To be ac- 
quainted @ fond‘ with Tuft-hunters and their haunts, a man must 
have worn a tuft: it follows that in the case of a vice which so well 
deserves to be held up to public ridicule as that of Tuft-hunting, we 
could (not to speak it disparagingly) ‘‘have better spared a better 
man” than Lord William Lennox. What was required to indite a read- 
able novel on such a subject is, intelligence, observation, animal spirits, 
an easy, natural style of saying what one has to say, and above all, a 
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perfect acquaintance with the scenes and matters treated of ; and in 
all these the writer of ‘‘ The Toft-hunter’ is well qualified to perform the 
office he has undertaken. His sketches of dinner-giving, and yaehting, 
and chaperoning, and lion-hunting,—of fancy balls, and fancy fairs,and 
dansantes, and pic-nics, and private theatricals, and tableaux 
and other “ scenes in the circle’’of fashionable life,—of, the clubs, the 
hells, the turf, and the various incidental things and persons thereunto 
appertaining :—all these are as entertaining and instructive as true ac- 
counts of such matters can well be. Indeed, the fault of the work is, 
that they are too true; the writer falls into the excusable mistake of 
roceeding. implicitly on the principle that if his scenes are like, that 
is all the reader has a right to expect from him, and a few of the 
sketches—such as the Tuft-hunter’s Dinner in Clifford-street, the 
Fancy-Fair at Mrs. Harcourt Evans's villa at Cowes, &c, are, we 
think, far too highly coloured. On the whole, however, the fashion- 
able portion of this novel is that which will find most favour, even 
among the fashionable, and much more among the would-be fashion- 
able portion of novel-readers. 

But the inclusive class of English society obtains almost as much 
of the writer's attention as the exclusives. As, like the famous giant- 
killer of nursery romance, “ nought is for him too high,” so, on the 
other hand, ‘* nought is too low:” accordingly we have some lively, 
and, in many respects, natural and amusing sketches of smugglers, 
gipsies, poachers, pirates, peasants, and in fact almost every variety of 
plebeian life. 

Finally, we have two distinct love stories, running through each de- 
partment of the work respectively, and holding it together sufficiently 
to give a slight consecutive interest to the whole—a desideratum, in 
the absence of which no mere sketches of society, however racy and 
forcible, can hope to find general acceptance in the present day. 

The following description of a Bachelor Lord’s Snuggery in, the 
Albany, will afford no more than a fair example of the style in which 
this novel is written :— 

We must now transport our readers to a very handsome suite of apartments 
in that earthly paradise of single men, the Albany. The library was a large 
and well-furnished room, all the sides of which were occu pied by very curious 
antique carved oak bookcases, filled with the most costly and elegant bound 
books. The works themselves, we must admit, were of a somewhat mis- 
cellaneous character, the gifted proprietor being perfectly satisfied with the 
exterior. On the mantelpiece stood some bronze figures, and a very splendid 
and elaborately ornamented French clock. The room was lighted by two 
large French windows, which, being partially open, admitted the pleasant 
breeze which was stirring without, and the odour of some choice flowers, 
while the strong light was mitigated by the half-drawn blinds, and the ample 
silk window draperies. Snuff-boxes of every size, shape, and material, were 
dispersed over tables loaded with French novels and caricatures, with objects 
of art and bijouterie. Richly decorated tables of the most beautiful marqueterie 
marble slabs, candelabras, vases in a happy disorder, were dispersed about the 
room. 

The multitudinous knicknacketrie bespoke unbounded wealth, refined taste, 
and a habit of determined self-indulgence in the owner. Many and various 
were the forms of easy-chairs and sofas distributed through the room. 

Extended upon one lay the presiding genius of the place, Lord Montressor 






















Jessie Phillips. 

with bis. tuft-hunting friend Lionel Crotch, seated: by: his 

was attired in a morning-robe of rich rose-co tin ; nO 
smoking a magnific 






h gold, adorned his head ; and his f 
of the same costly materials. His occupation nficent 
hookar. : : * z 15 ae AR Sa 
. As to the wearer, it must be confessed that he did not reflect any particular 
ace upon this splendid apparel. He was of mean stature, fat, and rounds 
shouldered. His countenance was not merely heavy, but absolutely void of all 
ression. | ui 
n a large table lay a great number of dinner and evening cards, a guitar, 
notes, letters, &c. Ke. Beside him, on the well-stuffed morocco leather sofa, 
lay a small pe Charles’s spaniel, not inappropriately named after the mer 
monarch “ » while a Newfoundland dog re at his feet on the bright 
flowers of the Brussels carpet. Throughout the room, in disordered confusion, 
might be seen foils, fishing-tackle, cricket-bats, scientific apparatus, guns, 
pistols, flutes, and whips, the tout ensemble fit i of the mind of many of 
te _omrnet's fashionable friends, fine materials, i nged and sadly mis 
. Lord Montressor, to use his own words, had traversed Europe to study the 
arts at the fountain-head—had wept tears of joy and enthusiasm over the 
works of the sublime Michael Angelo, and the ( Airws: Raffael~imbibed the 
Caracci at Bologna—worshipped Corregio at Parma, and insulated himself at 
Venice, to imbue his taste with the fascinations of Tintoretto, Titian, and 
Paul Veronese, and had now only just returned from Italy, to take, possession 
of his title and estate. He was an admirer of /es beaur arts, a perfect tonnoise 
seur, an ardent virtuoso: he could talk of nothing but the genial clime of the 
south, described his horror at being obliged to vegetate in the foggy atmo- 
sphere of England, ‘and was full of the land of song and fine arts ; dropping 
occasional hints concerning scores of Italian duchesses and countesses who 
had compromised their slender remains of reputation, pour l'amour de ses 
beaux yeux, and afterwards attempted to poison him for his inconstancy. ~ 

His lordship aimed at being a wit and a poet; though, as Sheridan:said, a 
joke in his mouth was no laughing matter. His witticisms were borrowed 
a the most approved authorities ; but his poetry was unquestionably ori- 

nal. 

Lord Montressor was devoted to jewellery, and wore rings and chains 
enough to have furnished the lord mayor and court of aldermen with their 
civic baubles. As his protégé Crouch (of whom more anon) remarked, he was 
literally hung in chains. 

We have now only to sum up this brief account of his lordship by saying, 
that if the Marquis. de Sevigné merited, from his love of bijouterie, the title 
ofle roi de bagatelles, Lord Montressor might with equal justice have dis-. 
puted the sovereignty. 





JESSIE PHILLIPS.* 


ALTHOUGH it is not our ordinary practice to notice serial works, we 
must not allow.a writer like Mrs. Trollope, and one to whom our own 
pages are so much indebted, to commence a new work that must neces- 
sarily excite so much attention, without recognising its appearance, 
and commending it to the notice of our readers. With its probable 
influence on the unpopular law against which it is avowedly directed; 
we are not disposed to take any concern ; it is as the opening of a tale 
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of real life that we, and nine-tenths of its other readers, we suspect, 
regard it, and shall regard its future numbers’; and in that point of 
view it puts forth unusual promise, ‘and that of a novel and original 
kind. It is evident, from the great pains bestowed thus early upon the 
heroine, ‘‘ Jessie Phillips,” the village beauty, who by her virtues and 
ness attracts as much: fondness from all the Reals portion of 
eepbrook and its neigbourhood, gentle and simple, as her surpassing 
beauty claims the admiration of the men, that around her are to be 
clustered the chief interest and attraction of the story; and certain 
hints which fall from the author, as if inadvertently, but which 
are doubtless prepared to this end, lead us to fear that her fate will be 
asad one. The family of the Daltons too (comprising no less than ten 
daughters!) gives promise of unusual variety. Meanwhile, the scene 
describing a; sitting of the Board of Guardians, proves that Mrs, 
Trollope means to attack the system she deprecates, with-a bold and 
unflinching hand. 





NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE ON THE MOSQUITO COAST. 


*‘ Waar is there,” says Shakspeare, ‘‘in a name?” Clearly no- 
thing, or what living creature thinner skinned than a rhinoceros 
would think of settling on the Mosquito Coast? Our epidermis twitches 
at the idea. Settling and Mosquitoes! We should as soon dream of 
cowage and quietism, tickling and tranquillity, philosophy and flyflaps, 
serenity and stinging-nettles, nestling and gnats, calm and cantha~ 
rides, bliss and a blister. No, nothing can settle there but the insects 
themselves. 

But we are wrong. Human creatures have located or attempted to 
do so on the Mosquito Coast, and amongst others, a Mr. Charles Young, 
who, however, did not stay to grow old there, but has returned to 
England and has composed a sort of Hand-book for emigrants to the 
same shore—not as one might suppose, to direct them when, where, 
and how, to slap or scratch, but to give the adventurers a notion of the 
‘*manners and customs of the native tribes, the climate, seasons, and 
productions of the country.” 

This patriotic or philanthropic design, the author has very fairly and 
fully carried out, and we should seriously recommend_all such persons 
as look towards the Stinging Shore for a home, to read the book before 
engaging a passage to Cape Gracias 4 Dios. Emigrants are especially 
destined to be bitten—first, by ship-brokers and colonial agents, before 
embarking; next by nameless vermin on board, not to forget the sharks 
if they go overboard, and on arrival, not only by the natives, should 
they be cannibals, but by various bloodthirsty beasts, reptiles, and 
insects. It behoves the wanderer therefore, to know beforehand to 
what mordants he will be exposed, in order to properly estimate his 
own powers of resistance and endurance ; for example, whether on the 
coast in question, he could bear, or would choose to be bitten by mos- 
quitoes, sand-flies, chegoe fleas, ants, and fire-ants, wee-wees (not as 
Scotchmen would suppose, very small, but very large ants), galley 
wasps—whose bite is very bad—snakes, including the sawyer, the 
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snake, the whip snake, the Tommy Goff, and the barber's pole 
—the bite of the two last being venomous—with perhaps a snap frome’ - 
jeguar. Should the emigrant have nerve and hide strong enough to 
encounter such teeth and suckers, he will yet do well to consider whe- 
ther he has stamina for those diseases which especially attack stran- 
gers, such as agues, intermittent fevers, or a stroke of the sun; the 
cure of which by the Spaniards and Ladinos is effected, on the autho- 
rity of an English merchant and others, by a very strange process. 

They take a glass phial with a | mouth and half fill it with water, tying 
a piece of calico, &c., over the mouth, so that when it is turned over the water 
is prevented from escaping. They place the phial in the dew all night, and in 
adi a situation as to be exposed to the influence of the sun till twelve o'clock 
next day; itis then applied to the head of the patient mouth downwards, 
moved about gently till the place is found where the sun has struck, which will 
be known by the water in the phial bubbling up, and strange to say, it relieves 
the patient in a few minutes. 

As to the aguish intermittents, let the emigrant as he values his 
temporal comfort and happiness, beware of them—we know by painful 
geet experience the lingering torments from that slow poison ma- 

aria, and that there is no remedy but time, and a removal to an air 

in quality the very reverse of that which inflicted the disease. But 
there are other fluids, it appears, equally fatal with malaria, and one, 
especially, which has been celebrated by Dibdin. BY Rarhee 


Nothing like Grog. —One of them sung out, in pretty good English, “ How 
do? me glad to see you—long time you no come!” to which one of ourcountry- 
men who had been in the country before, and who knew the Indians, replied 
“Tokoy, plenty English come live with you, bring plenty every thing, too 
much ;” on hearing which they testified the most lively satisfaction, not however, 
forgetting to ask for grog.—p. 12. 

And again, | 

Several Indians were luxuriously swinging in their hammocks, made from 
the bark of a tree called maho, while others were squatting down by a wood 
fire, smoking their short pipes. Now and then one would cry out, “Ouple 
taple ourike,” (Friend, give me grog.)—p. 14. 

The population of the Cape must have been at one time numerous. It is 
said that they could once produce 1000 men capable of bearing arms ; now they 
cannot muster 150, the small-pox and drunkenness having committed woeful 
ravages. I may well say, in the words of a celebrated writer, “ Unfortunate 
people! to have strangers come among them as friends, who have proved their 
deadliest foes. Unhappy countries! where man, for the sake of gain, destroys 
by liquid poison so many of the human race!”—p. 24. 

Unhappy indeed! But oh! what will Father Mathew say—oh, 
what will Mr. Buckingham say,—what will all the temperance men 
and the teatotallers say—what will any body say, to drams of the fire- 
water being associated with spiritual instruction ! 

__A short time back a missionary arrived for the purpose of giving them some 
idea of a future state: a house was speedily found for him, and he commenced 
preaching, and for a few Sundays he gave some of the chiefs a glass of grog each 
to entice them to hear him. At length, one Sunday, a great number of the na- 
tives attended to hear the white stranger talk. On this occasion the worthy and 
eloquent gentleman was more than usually eloquent, when one of* the chiefs 
arose, and quietly said, “ All talk—no grog—no good!” and gravely stalked 
away, followed by all the natives.—p. 29. : 

he Influence of the Moon.—Great precaution ought to be observed in the 
use of fish, especially when the moon is at or near the full, when they must be 
eaten perfectly fres I know by experience how soon fish becomes unfit for 
use. T'wo or three times the natives have come in after hauling the seine at 
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twelve o’clock at night. I have had each fish cut cleaned, dried, salted, 
and separately hung over a line, and well pro rom the moon’s rays, and 
yet in the morning they have been spect unfit for food, the moon having so 
much power here than in England. The same remark applies to pork 
when killed at the full. I have been told, that if a mahogany tree is fallen at 
the full, it will split, as if rent asunder by some extreme force.—p. 60. 

With the above precaution, the settler on the Mosquito coast may 
feast like an otter, the sea and river furnishing, amongst others, mullet, 
calipever, snook, drummer, sunfish, angel-fish, jewfish, topham, sheep- 
head, stone bass, grouper, kingfish, baracouta, snapper, yellow and red 
mouth grunts, rockfish, parrot-fish, trunk-fish, carvalho, Spanish 
mackerel, June-fish, butter-fish, and old wife. Moreover he;may have 
turtle for’ the catching, or in barter, a green one, of three hundred 
weight, for eight yards of Osnaburg, value two dollars, Then for flesh, . 
fowl, and fruit—but the catalogue is too long to quote, and we must 
refer the outward bound to the book itself, a small one indeed, but into 
which Mr. Young has crammed a great deal of information. It seems 
written with perfect good faith, without, as he avers, any ‘ distortion, 
exaggeration, or suppression of the truth,” and will therefore prove an 
useful guide to such bold, thickskinned, or phlegmatic, persons as may 
propose, in spite of the gnats, sand-flies, chegoes, fire-ants, and wee- 
wees, to settle on the Mosquito coast. 








THE CHINESE WAR-* 


In our notice of the first edition of Captain Bingham’s .‘* Narrative 
of the Expedition to China,” we expressed an opinion that the histo- 
rical interest and value of the work would command for it a permanent 
place in our libraries, after its momentary popularity had passed away, 
and our prediction is confirmed by the early call for this new edition. 
It will be recollected that, up to the present time, Captain Bingham’s 
narrative has not been superseded by any: more recent or more copious 
account of the naval and military proceedings to which it relates, and 
that even had any such appeared, the present narrative being for the 
most part a personal one, placing before us matters in which the writer 
was himself engaged, or of which he was an eye-witness, no subsequent 
accounts can materially impair their interest and value. Moreover, as 
the opium question has, since this publicity, attracted an added degree 
of importance by the pending negotiations respecting it, and will con- 
tinue to attract such attention till it is finally settled by our plenipoten- 
tiary, the long and able historical sketch of that question, which 
occupies a preliminary portion of these volumes, will be read with new 
interest, as also will the sketch of the war previously to the arrival of 
Captain Bingham on the spot to take part in it. 

This new edition has been revised and corrected throughout by the 
author, who has added some new details, bringing down the narrative 
of the war to the latest possible moment. It is, moreover, enriched 
by a beautifully coloured portrait of his Celestial Majesty, the Em- 
peror of China. 


* Narrative of the Expedition to China, &c. By Commander Bingham, R. N. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 















